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TO 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  Esa, 

LATE    MINISTER    OF    THE    UNITED   STATES    AT    THE 
COURT   OF  LONDON. 


Dear  Mr.^Adams, 

The  Author  of  this  Work  was  recalled 
from  England  in  1825,  by  your  distinguished 
Father,  then  President  of  The  United  States, 
to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
his  Cabinet.  If,  while  Minister  to  England, 
he  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  political  wis- 
dom and  rare  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Adams,  from  whom,  under  President  Monroe, 
he  derived  his  comprehensive  and  able  instruc- 
tions, I  well  remember  how  that  appreciation 
was  subsequently  heightened  at  Washington, 
during  his  four  years  of  public  service  in  the 
Administration  of  President  Adams.  It  was 
then  that  the  opportunities   of  almost   daily 
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confidential  intercourse  enabled  him  tho- 
roughly to  estimate  the  private,  as  well  as 
public,  virtues,  the  purity  of  character,  as 
well  as  elevated  patriotism,  of  one,  whose  un- 
ostentatious life,  and  unselfish  public  aims,  I 
have  often  heard  him  say,  were  a  model  for 
his  successors,  as  for  all  public  men,  and  an 
example  to  the  youth  of  America. 

When,  at  the  expiration  of  his  constitutional 
term,  the  name  of  President  Adams  was  spon- 
taneously submitted  to  the  American  People, 
for  re-election  to  the  great  office  which  his 
talents  and  services  adorned,  that  of  his  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  was  submitted  with 
it  as  the  Candidate  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion each  received  the  same  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  Their  names,  thus  connected 
together  in  the  performance  of  public  duties, 
and  by  manifestations  of  public  confidence, 
were  further  and  more  closely  united  by  a 
friendship  which  continued  through  life. 

Prompted  by  these  recollections  and  asso- 
ciations, may  I  now,  without  your  knowledge. 
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dedicate  to  you  the  re-publication  of  a  Work, 
the  greater  part  of  which  purports  to  record 
some  of  the  public  and  personal  incidents, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  of  the  Mission 
which  you  so  long  and  so  recently  occu- 
pied, in  the  third  generation ;  discharging 
its  duties,  at  an  unexampled  national  crisis, 
with  the  highest  advantage  to  your  country, 
and  in  a  manner  to  leave  behind  you  durable 
and  most  favourable  impressions,  as  so  many 
of  your  countrymen  know  who  have  since 
visited  England. 

I  remain. 

Dear  Mr.  Adams, 

Very  truly  your  friend, 
BENJAMIN  RUSH. 

Buckland's  Hotel, 

Bbook  Street,  London, 
lOM  May,  1872. 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  Author  s  *'  Residence  at  the  Court  of 
London/'  now  long  out  of  print,  has  been 
so  often  called  for  of  late,  and  the  opinion 
expressed  that  its  republication  at  this  time 
might  do  good,  that  it  has  been  at  length 
determined  to  issue  a  new  Edition  in  London, 
where  (and  in  Philadelphia,  the  Author's 
home)  it  first  appeared  in  1833.  Both  there, 
and  in  Philadelphia,  it  immediately  went 
through  two  Editions,  A  second  series  of 
the  work  appeared,  in  1845,  in  Philadelphia 
and  London,  and  was  ecpially  well  received 
by  the  British  and  American  Public. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  first 
publication,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  second  ;  but  it  is  /wore  than 
half  a  ceniunj  since  the  date  of  the  events 
which  the  Author  narrates  in  this  volume, 
beffinnins:  with  his  first  arrival  in  Enaland 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  IMeni- 
potentiary  from  the  United  States  in  1817. 

In  that  long  period  of  time,  more  than  one 
generation  of  men  has  jiassed  away  ;  and 
immense    have    been    the    changes    in     both 
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coantries,  political,  moral,  material,  and  of 
every  descriptioiL  Whetbo-  these  changes 
hare  been  abcmfs  in  the  right  direction,  time 
will  determine.  But  fmnciples  remain.  These 
nerer  change,  any  more  than  the  rules  of  uni- 
rersal  justice  and  good  intercourse  between 
Nations  and  their  representatives.  If,  so  soon 
after  the  short  but  fierce  contest  between  the 
United  States  and  England  in  1812,  happily 
the  last  (it  is  earnestly  hoped  to  be  the  last), 
the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  proved 
themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  arranging 
satis£Mrtorily  unsettled  questions,  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  harmony,  in  the  spirit 
which  this  volume  records,  may  it  not  be 
hoped  that  a  similar  spirit  will  prevail  in  the 
Councils  of  each  of  these  great  Nations,  in  the 
adjustment  of  existing,  and  all  future  questions, 
after  an  unbroken  Peace  of  more  than  fifty 
years  !  Surely  the  statesmen,  the  philanthro- 
pists, and  all  the  people,  of  both  countries, 
must  respond  to  the  hope.  Most  especially 
must  they  respond  to  it  at  a  moment  when  the 
accumulated  horrors  of  War  have  just  deso- 
lated the  fairest  portions  of  Europe ;  and  when 
the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  that 
these  might  have  been  avoided,  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  same  enlightened  principles  of 
public  policy,  and  the  same  liberal  and  just 
sentiments  on  the  part  of  rulers  and  people, 
which  have  so  long  preserved  friendship,  and 
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prevented  collision,  between  the  young,  aspir- 
iog  and  spirited  (and  now  migLty)  Republic 
of  the  Western  World,  soon  to  celebrate  the 
first  century  of  its  existence,  and  the  proud 
old  Constitutional  Monarchy  of  England, 

**  President  Jackson,"  says  the  Author, 
'•  had  always  a  sincere  desire  to  be  at  peace 
*'  with  England  ;'*  and  the  latter  goes  on  to 
cite,  in  confirmation,  a  remarkable  passage 
fipom  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress  in  1832. 
The  **  London  Quarterly  Review/*  eleven  years 
afterwards,  alluding  to  President  Jackson's 
**  anxious  desire  and  laudable  ambition  *'  to 
settle  the  N.E.  Boundary  dispute  by  accept- 
ing the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  although 
the  Senate  was  against  ity  said  :  — 

As  Gen.  Jackson  **  had  in  former  days  gal- 
**  lantly  defeated  us  in  the  field,  he  was  stronger 
**  in  public  opinion  than  any  other  statesman 
**  would  have  been  for  doing  us  justice  in  the 
'*  Cabinet."  All  this  w^ill  be  found  in  the 
^  Introductory  Remarks  "  to  the  2ud  Series 
this  Work, 

In  this  connection  a  striking  remark  is 
elsewhere  referred  to  by  the  Author,  as  made 
by  the  immediate  predecessor  of  tlie  late 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  with  whom  he  was  in 
the  most  agreeable  relations,  viz*,  **  that  three 
*'  men,  renowned  for  success  in  War^  Washing- 
••  ton,  Jackson,  and  the  Duke  [of  Wellington], 
"  had   each   inculcated   upon   their  respective 
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•*  nations  the  9fiaxims  of  Peace ;  and  each, 
*•  within  liis  sphere,  endeavoured  to  maintain 
"it!" 

It  would  be  unseemly  in  the  writer  to  refer 
to  the  many  spontaneous  favourable  opinions 
of  tlie  Work  now  republished,  expressed  to 
him,  from  time  to  time,  by  enlightened  English- 
men, during  a  year  passed  recently  in  England, 
and  while  travelling  since  on  the  Continent. 
Often  they  have  been  expressed  under  circum- 
stances, and  in  a  manner,  in  a  high  degree 
ffratifvinscto  filial  ears. 

Of  two  things  the  Authors  descendants  have 
a  right  to  feel  proud.  Never,  that  they  are 
aware,  have  any  of  his  statements  been  called 
in  question ;  and  with  all  his  appreciation  of 
England,  her  solid  glorj-,  the  durable  founda- 
tions of  her  greatness,  and  her  historic  renown, 
together  with  his  high  estimate  of  her  people, 
amongst  whom  he  lived  so  long,  and  mixed  so 
largely,  never,  for  one  moment,  did  he  fail  in 
his  superior  duty  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
allegiance.  Love  and  pride  of  Country,  though 
never  improperly  obtruded,  were  always  upper- 
most ;  and  it  was  precisely  because  he  was 
known  to  be  animated  at  all  times  by  "so  truly 
"  an  American  spirit,"  as  was  once  said  of  him 
by  one  of  the  great  names  of  England,  that  the 
high-spirited  English  themselves  respected  him 
the  more.  If,  in  the  end,  he  was  able  to 
serve  his  Country  more  effectually,  by  aiming. 
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throughout  the  seven  years  and  a  half  of  his 
Mission,  to  render  himself  personally  acceptable 
to  the  Government  and  People  of  the  great 
Nation  to  which  he  was  accredited,  he  showed 
that  he  at  least  understood,  and  endeavoured 
to  practise,  one  of  the  first  and  highest  duties 
of  a  Foreign  Minister. 

To  the  descendants  and  connections  of  those 
whose  names  are  thickly  scattered  through 
these  pages,  many  of  them  among  the  greatest 
and  most  celebrated  of  England,  the  retrospect 
here  afforded  may  not  be  without  interest  now, 
at  the  end  of  more  than  half  a  century.  To 
facilitate  this  retrospect,  and  assist  readers 
generally,  an  alphabetical  Index  has  been, 
for  the  first  time,  subjoined  to  this  Edition. 

BENJAMIN    RUSH. 


Hotel  Costanzi,  Rome, 
March  1871. 


ADDENDUM  TO  PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  foregoing  was  prepared  at  its  date  with  a 
view  to  the  republication  of  the  Author's 
"  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,"  more 
than  a  year  ago.  It  having  been  subsequently 
determined  to  defer  the  publication  till  the 
return  of  the  writer  through  England  to  the 
United  States,  the  foregoing  has  been  laid 
aside  till  now. 

Shortly  after  its  date,  a  great  advance  was 
made  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  towards 
the  removal  of  all  causes  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Countries,  and  a  basis  laid,  by 
the  patriotic  and  enlightened  co-operation  of 
the  able  statesmen,  on  both  sides,  who  nego- 
tiated that  Treaty,  for  a  permanent  good  under- 
standing, and  the  most  friendly  relations,  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  It 
would  seem  to  be  impossible,  judging  from  the 
almost  universal  feeling  of  all  classes  in  both 
countries,  that  any  final  obstacle  should  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  consummation  of  that  Treaty. 
It  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age — the  terms  are  not  too  strong— should 
the  auspicious  initial  settlement  at  Washington 
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he  defeated  by  trivial  causes,  as  it  draws  to  a 
close  at  Geneva. 

Great,  indeed,  would  be  the  responsibility  to 
both  Countries,  and  to  the  World,  of  the  men 
instrumental  in  such  result,  if  such  be  possible  ; 
for  are  not  the  reasonable  hopes  of  the  World 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  the  p;reat  prin- 
ciple of  Arbitration,  provided  for  in  tliat  Instru- 
ment, for  the  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  sucli 
result  would  be  a  shock  to  the  deliberate 
judgment,  as  well  as  enlightened  and  most 
earnest  wishes,  of  nearly  all  the  calm-minded 
and  reflecting  men  both  in  America  and 
England. 

Profuse  and  earnest  have  long  been,  and 
still  are,  the  constantly-recurring  evidences  of 
mutual  good-will  between  these  two  great 
Nations,     Let  a  very  few  be  recalled. 

The  Heir-Apparent  to  the  British  Throne  is 
prostrated  by  an  illness  which  carries  conster- 
nation throughout  the  British  dominions,  and 
his  life  hangs  by  a  thread.  The  American 
press  re-echoes  the  wide-spread  sympathy  of 
the  American  People,  and  Prayers  are  offered 
up  for  his  recovery  in  a  great  many  of  the 
Churches  of  the  United  States. 

The  Queen  of  England  proceeds  in  solemn 
and  gorgeous  procession,  in  the  Capital  of  her 
dominions,  to  offer  up  in  the  most  splendid 
Protestant  Cathedral   in  Europe,  her  humlde 
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and  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  restoration  to 
health.  More  than  a  million  of  her  subjects,  it 
is  estimated,  line  the  way.  Conspicuous  along 
the  route,  writes  an  eye-wituess,  appear  "  the 
"  American  and  English  Flags,  side  by  side." 

On  the  22nd  of  February  last,  the  British 
Flag  is  displayed  from  British  ships  in  Ameri- 
can ports,  in  commemoration,  and  in  lionour, 
of  Washington's  Birthday. 

An  insane  attempt  is  made,  more  recently, 
by  a  half-witted  English  or  Irish  boy  in  London, 
to  alarm  the  Queen  by  pointing  a  pistol  at  her, 
at  first  thought  to  be  loaded.  The  news  is 
flashed  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  American  papers  are  filled  with  con- 
gratulations on  the  safety  of  the  Queen.  "  An 
**  universal  feeling  of  pleasure  at  Her  Majesty's 
"  escape,"  says  one,  with  an  immense  circula- 
tion, **will  re-echo  throughout  the  civilized 
"  world.*' 

It  is  scarcely  a  month  since  the  American 
Minister  in  London  pays  a  visit,  without  any 
form  or  display,  to  the  celebrated  Blue-coat 
School  at  Christ's  Hospital.  Immediately  the 
American  Flag  is  run  out  from  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  a  full  band  plays  the  inspiring 
national  airs  of  the  United  States,  in  compli- 
ment to  her  Representative,  in  the  heart  of 
the  greatest  City  of  modern  times.  Cordial 
good  wishes  are  expressed  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  two  countries. 
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A  great  and  flourishiug  City  of  the  United 
States  is  suddenly  destroyed  by  a  conflagration* 
Tlie  utmost  sympathy  is  evinced  throughout  all 
parts  of  England,  and  immense  sums  of  money 
j*our  into  America  as  fast  as  steam  can  convey 
tliem,  contributed  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  sufferers,  by  all  classes  of  the  generous 
English  People — from  the  illustrious  occu- 
|iant  of  the  Throne  to  the  humblest  of  her 
subjects. 

But  something  else  is  remembered,  a  few 
years  further  back. 

The  Heir  to  tlie  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
pays  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  Approaching 
the  Tomb  of  Washington,  he  stands,  for  some 
time,  uncovered  and  silent.  His  example  is 
followed  by  his  entire  suite,  composed  of  some 
of  the  proudest  and  most  illustrious  names  in 
English  history-  The  incident  makes  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  hearts  of  the  American 
People. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
received  at  the  **  Academy  of  Music,"  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  in  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  Cities  of  The  Union — the  City 
of  Philadelphia — scarcely  inferior  in  size  and 
decorations  to  the  handsomest  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  where  an  operatic  entertainment  is 
given  in  his  honour*  He  had  been  previously 
requested  to  select  the  Opera,  At  the  moment 
of  his  entrance,  the  entire  audience,  from  pit  to 


dome  (aii«l  there  were  •iistinguisLetl  men  and 
beautifal  American  women  there  that  nigfat), 
rise  to  their  feet  to  do  him  further  honour,  and 
receive  him  standioir*  a  compliment  never 
before  paid  to  a  Royal  visitor  in  The  United 
States,  while  the  National  Anthem  of  England 
resounds  from  a  larsre  and  powerful  orchestra, 
and  the  Hoyal  Standard  is  conspicuously  dis« 
played.  The  Prince  seems  unprepared  for  it, 
and  gratified,  and  standing,  with  his  distin- 
guished suite,  repeatedly  bows  his  acknow- 
ledgments. 

Little  more  than  a  year  elapses,  and  the 
President  of  The  United  States  falls  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  The  event  creates  a  thrill 
of  horror  in  ever\'  part  of  England,  and  pro- 
duces testimonials  of  heartfelt  condolence  with 
the  American  People,  from  the  Throne  down, 
from  almost  every  city  and  town  and  village. 

In  the  very  Treaty  of  Washington,  England 
does  not  scruple  to  put  on  record  an  expression 
of  her  regret  at  the  unfortunate  occurrences,  on 
her  side,  which  caused  a  resort  to  the  Treaty. 

If  these  be  trifles,  they  are  certainly  not 
light  as  air.  To  men  who  reason  correctly, 
they  will  seem  far  more  substantial  and  endur- 
ing. They  help  to  form,  and  in  the  end  create, 
bonds  of  union  between  the  People  of  these 
two  great  Nations — the  illustrious  Parent  stock, 
and  giant  offspring — stronger  than  links  of  iron. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  bonds  can  be  dissolved 
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by  trivial  causes;  above  all,  by  other  trifles^ 
us  nearly  all  reasonable  men  will  regard  tliem, 
in  the  sense  that  extremes  meet,  dim,  shadowy, 
insubstantial,  if  such  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  that  which  in  technical,  official  lanffuasre, 
IS  proclaimed  to  be  "remote*'  and  **  indirect-" 

To  many  Englishmen  who  have  visited  The 
United  States,  the  words,  as  well  as  the  inspiring 
air,  of  tlie  Star  Spangled  Banner,  one  of  the 
proudest  of  the  national  airs  of  The  United 

^'States,  are  perhaps  not  unfamiliar.  Composed 
In  1813  or  '14,  during  the  height  of  the  un- 
fortunate contest  of  that  period  between  the 
two  Countries,  by  an  American  whose  name 
has  since  become  indelibly  associated  with  that 

'patriotic  air,  it  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  words  are  not,  throughout, 
the  most  complimentary  to  England,  On  hear- 
ing it,  for  the  first  time,  years  afterwards, 
an  enlijrhtened  and  liberal  Englishman  com- 
posed,  and  handed  to  the  writer,  the  follow* 
ing  two  additional  stanzas-  They  appeared 
in  American  newspapers  long  ago,  were  ex- 
tensively copied   and  highly  commended,  and 

kwere  recited  a  few  years  since  at  a  large  and 

Idistinguished  public  dinner  in  London,  amid 
great  applause,  but  have  never  before  been  pub- 
lished in  any  permanent  form.  Perhaps  they 
may  now  be  reproduced  here,  not  inappro- 
mately  : — 

♦  Francis  K^^y,  Esq.,  of  Baltiicore. 
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"  But  hnsh'd  be  Uiat  stram — they  onr  foes  are  no  longer, 
Lo,  Britain  the  right  hand  of  friendship  extends. 
And  Albion's  fair  Isle  we  behold  with  affection. 
The  land  of  our  Fathers — the  land  of  our  Friends ! 

''  Long,  long  may  yo  flourish,  Columbia  and  Britain, 
In  amity  still  may  your  children  be  found. 
And  the  Star-Spanglod  Banner  and  Bed  Cross  together. 
Wave  free  and  triumphant  the  wide  world  around.'^ 

And  so  will  say  millions  of  the  dispassionate 
and  unprejudiced,  over  whom  those  Banners 
wave,  in  cither  land,  all  transient  causes,  re- 
mote, indirect,  or  otherwise,  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  Narrative,  pub- 
lislicd  now  for  the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  of  the  Author's  Residence  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
The  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, with  a  Glance  at  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848,  and  a  subsequent  residence  in  the 
same  capacity  at  the  Government  of  the  Prince 
President.  The  period  embraces  memorable 
years  in  French  history —  1847,  1848,  and 
1849.  The  Narrative  forms  the  concluding 
article  of  a  posthumous  work  of  the  Author, 
heretofore  published  by  his  Executors  only  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1860,  the  year  after  his  death, 
entitled,  "  Occasional  Productions,  Political, 
"  Diplomatic,  and  Miscellaneous."  From  the 
"Introduction"  to  that  Work,  there  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  Volume,  an  extract 
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from  the  Proceedings  of  tlie  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  date  of  the  8th  of 
August^  1859,  embodying  a  short  biographical 
memoir  of  the  Author,  by  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents. 

Should  the  present  publication  be  received 
with  favour,  a  new  edition  of  that  Work  may 
possibly  be  issued  here,  as  well  as  a  new  edition 
of  the  Second  Series  of  the  Author's  *'  Resi- 
"  deuce  at  the  Court  of  London,'*  originally 
published  in  America  and  England  in  1845, 

'*  In  many  instances,'*  says  the  Author  in  his 
remarks  **  To  the  Reader,"  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  *'  Residence  at  the  Court  of 
**  London,"  under  date  of  April,  1833,  "  I 
"  have  been  happy  to  render  acknowledg- 
"  ments  for  the  kindest  hospitalities  received 
"  in  England,  Should  the  work  be  continued, 
^*  this  list  would  be  much  enlarged  by  names 
"  not  hitherto  reached."  And  this  would  be 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Second  Scries, 

B.  It 


Bitckiand's  Hotel, 

Brook  Street,  London, 
May,  1872, 
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When  I  first  took  the  pen  to  prepare  the  fol- 
lowing sheets  for  the  press,  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  going  through  the  full  term  of  my 
mission  ;  but  finding  them  run  on  to  their  pre- 
sent number  in  using  the  materials  of  little 
more  than  a  year,  I  have,  for  the  present^  given 
over  that  intention.  I  am  the  more  admonished 
to  this  course,  as  negotiations  with  which  I  was 
charged  at  later  periods,  were  more  elaborate 
and  full  than  any  recorded  in  this  volume. 
Miss  More,  in  noticing  Pope's  precept  that 
the  greatest  art  in  w  riting  is  **  to  blot,''  says 
timt  there  is  still  a  greater — the  art  to  stop. 

The  contents  of  the  chapters  may  startle  at 
first ;  but  I  trust  only  at  first.  I  am  as  deeply 
sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  making  an  ill 
use  of  the  incidents  of  private  life,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible any  one  can  be,  and  flatter  myself  that 
what  I  have  said  in  this  connexion  will  be  clear 
of  all  exception.  I  would  otherwise  burn  the 
sheets,     I  would  burn  them,  if  I  thought  they 
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contained  a  line  or  word  to  create  a  moment's 
uneasiness  in  any  one  person  whose  name  is 
mentioned.  In  giving  an  account  of  conversa- 
tions other  than  official,  I  have  drawn  upon 
my  notes  sparingly ;  not  that  I  heard  things 
improper,  had  all  been  told  ;  but  that  a  thou- 
sand things  pass  in  conversation,  not  adapted 
to  print,  any  more  than  intended  for  it.  Reports 
then  or  narratives,  given  under  restraints  from 
which  I  never  could  be  free,  may  be  found 
meagre;  and  in  such  cases  lam  the  one  to 
blame,  desiring  always  to  err  on  the  side  of 
abstinence,  where  indulgence  would  be  cri- 
minal. Doubtless  also  there  has  often  been  a 
falling-off  in  my  limited  reports  of  what  was 
said  by  others,  from  the  better  manner  in  which 
it  was  said  by  the  persons  themselves.  Here, 
too,  I  am  the  one  responsible.  In  many  in- 
stances I  have  been  happy  to  render  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  kindest  hospitalities  received 
in  England.  Should  the  work  be  continued, 
this  list  would  be  much  enlarged  by  names  not 
hitherto  reached. 

There  are  questions  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions I  have  recorded,  of  the  deepest  prospective 
interest  to  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  If  I  have  explained  these  so  that 
they  may  be  rightly  understood,  and  sent  them 
into  the  world  under  a  companionship  that  may 


add  to  the  chaoces  of  their  beinff  at  all  read  in 
th  countries,  I  believe  that  I  shall  not  hare 
ritten  altoorether  in  vain*  When  I  sav  in  both. 
I  confess  that  I  chiefly  mean  Britain ;  for  with 
all  the  power  of  intelligence  and  information  in 
that  countr^^  upon  public  as  all  subjects,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  American  questions  are  less 
generally  inquired  into  than  many  others,  and 
less  generally  understood  than  in  this  countr}% 
I  have  written  in  the  spirit  of  good  feeling  to- 
ards  Britain,  which  may  be  cherished  by  every 
American  compatibly   with  his  superior   love 

Tor  his  own  country,  and  which  I  believe  few 
Americans  fail  to  cherish  who  stay  there  as  long 
I  did.  A  residence  of  nearly  eight  years 
corrected  many  erroneous  impressions  I  had 
previously  taken  up  ;  as  a  residence  of  like 
time  in  this  country  by  Britons  almost  inva- 
riably imbues  them  with  totally  different  feel- 
■ings  and  opinions  respecting  the  United  States 

rom  those  adopted  by  their  hasty,  and  too 
often  uninformed  and  uncandid  travellers  who 
come  among  us.  Enough  has  been  written  and 
id  on  both  sides  to  irritate.     My  desire  is, 

nd  such  my  effort,  to  soothe.    President  Jack* 
'ion»  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress, 

as  spoken  of  the  value  of  a  good  understand- 

g    between    two  countries   **  cemented  bt/  a 
eammunitf/  of  language^   manners^  and  social 
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habitSj  and  by  the  high  obligations  we  owe  to 
our  British  ancestors  ^or  many  of  our  most 
valuable  institutions^  and  for  that  system  of 
representative  government  which  has  enabled 
us  to  preserve  and  improve  them.*' 

In  publishing  negotiations  which  I  conducted 
for  my  country,  and  other  official  communi- 
cations, it  is  proper  I  should  say,  that  I  violate 
no  duty.  It  is  known  to  be  as  well  the  prac- 
tice as  the  principle  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  publish  such  documents  for 
general  information  :  and  in  fact  I  publish 
nothing  that  has  not  heretofore  had  publicity 
in  this  manner,  though  piece-meal  and  at  de- 
tached intervals.  I  know  of  no  exception, 
unless  the  cases  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister. 
These  constitute  a  transaction  too  marked  to 
remain  unknown  in  its  diplomatic  progress, 
the  result  having  long  been  known.  My  more 
ample  account  of  it  all,  at  the  time  it  arose, 
was  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State, 
and  rests  in  its  archives.  Even  the  European 
rule  sanctions  the  publication  of  negotiations 
when  no  longer  pending,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  I  present.  I  have  only  given  them  in 
connecting  links,  and  under  forms  somewhat 
different.  Often  I  have  omitted  particulars 
already  published  by  the  Government,  whilst 
sometimes  I  have  brought  to  light  what  may 
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serve  as  new  explanations,  la  this,  as  other 
parts  of  the  work,  I  venture  to  claim  for  it, 
as  the  only  title  to  an  indulgent  reception, 
essential  fidelity  in  its  contents;  repeating, 
that  I  am  chargeable  with  all  imperfections 
merely  verbal. 

I  might  have  thrown  into  separate  works 
the  parts  otficial  and  parts  personal.     But   I 
preferred  their  junction*  No  public  man,  what- 
ever  the  extent  or  magnitude  of  his  duties, 
leads  a  purely  official  life,  detached  from  per- 
sonal scenes  and  feelings  interwoven  with  it. 
Some  view  of  these  may  even  serve  on  occasion 
to  elucidate  better  the  true  movement  of  offi- 
cial acts,  by  exhibiting  the  latter  in  a  broader 
connexion.     I  have  also  thought,  that  it  might 
not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  American 
community  to  know  something  of  the  personal 
reception    of    their    Minister   in    England    iu 
virtue  of  the  trust  he  bears ;  not  simply  that 
which  awaits  him  in  the  common  forms  when 
he  first  arrives,  but  more  generally  afterwards. 
The  same  motive  will  open  to  his  countrymen 
some  views,  imperfect  indeed  and  few,  but  still 
some  views,   of  the  social   tone  prevailing  in 
classes  amongst  which  his  public  trust  neces- 
sarily,   and,    if  his    residence    be    protracted, 
largely,  throws  him. 

Brief  reilectiuus  which  1  may  now  and  then 
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have  hazarded  on  the  institutions  and  charac-' 
ter  of  England,  are  of  little  moment.     They 
will  pass  only  for  what  they  are  worth,  with 
those  who  may  be  at  the  trouble  of  reading 
them.     Far  from  my  purpose  has  it  been  to 
scan    all    her    institutions    and   character  (a 
mighty  task  !)  but  rather  to  speak  cursorily  of 
portions  falling  under  my  own  immediate  ob- 
servation in  some  among  the  many  spheres  of 
her  society  and  population.     Other  portions 
have  been  abundantly  described  by  her  own 
and  foreign  writers ;  and  here,  portraits  unlike 
each  other,  may  each  be  true  to  the  original. 
Even  an  individual  in  whom  great  qualities 
meet,  may  often  be  described  under  different 
colours,  each  being  just  according  to  the  point 
of  sight  whence   he   is   beheld.      Who   then 
shall   undertake   to   concentrate   in   a    single 
picture,   a   great   and   mighty   nation  ?      The 
opinions  in  which  I  feel  most  confidence,  and 
which   are  most  important,  are   those   which 
refer  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  England,  and 
their  steady  augmentation.     Those,  of  what- 
ever nature,  in  which  I  have  indulged,  have 
reference,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  to  the 
dates  that  belong  to  them.     I  am  aware  that 
great  political  changes  have  taken  place  since  ; 
but  I  do  not,  at  my  distance,  believe  that  any 
essential  changes  will  yet  have  been  produced 
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by  them,  bearing  upon  the  character  or  habits 
of  the  nation.  These,  when  the  growth  of 
ages,  alter  slowly  in  any  country.  In  England, 
they  will  come  about  more  slowly  than  in  most 
countries* 

Of  current  politics  I  have  said  nothing. 
Who  looks  for  party  spirit  therefore  in  these 
pages,  will  not  find  it.  They  are  merely  in- 
tended  to  be  historical  and  descriptive,  if, 
in  very  humble  ways,  they  may  at  all  lay 
claim  to  such  characteristics.  It  will  scarcely 
be  supposed  that,  even  as  far  as  they  go, 
they  embody  all  the  scenes,  social  or  oflicial, 
of  my  mission.  Of  the  first,  there  are  only 
occasional  notices ;  and  of  the  second,  only 
such  have  been  selected  as  are  decidedly  na- 
tional, and  not  all  these.  The  whole  business 
of  private  claims,  requiring  appeals  to  the 
British  Government,  I  have  of  course  passed 
by  ;  with  a  great  variety  of  incidental  duties* 
These  are  of  constant  recurrence  in  countries 
between  which  there  is  so  large  and  active  a 
commerce  as  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Consuls  take  charge  of  many  of 
them  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  the  cases  are 
still  numerous  in  which  they  find  their  way  to 
tlie  Minister. 

I  w*ent  to  England  again  on  a  short  visit 
10  1829,     An    interval  of  but   four  years  had 
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elaf^ed;  vei  I  was  ammzed  at  the  increase 
of  LoodoD.  The  Regent's  Park,  which,  when 
I  fir?t  knew  the  west-end  of  the  town,  dis- 
closed nothing  but  lawns  and  fields,  was  now 
a  city.  You  saw  long  n)ws  of  lofty  buildings, 
in  their  outward  aspect  magnificent.  On  this 
whole  space  was  set  down  a  population  of  pro- 
bably not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
souls^  Another  city,  hardly  smaller,  seemed 
to  have  sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Panoras  Churvh  and  the  London  Univer- 
sity. Belgrave  Square,  in  an  opposite  region, 
broke  u)>ou  me  with  like  surprise.  The  road 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Greenwich  ex- 
hibited  for  several  miles  compact  ranges  of 
new  houses.  Finchley  Common,  desolate  in 
1819,  was  covered  with  neat  cottages,  and 
indeed  villages.  In  whatever  direction  I 
went,  indications  were  similar.  I  say  nothing 
of  Carlton  Terrace,  for  Carlton  House  was 
gone,  or  of  the  street,  of  two  miles,  fi-om 
that  point  to  Park  Crescent,  surpassing  any 
other  in  London,  or  any  that  I  saw  in  Europe. 
To  make  room  for  this  new  and  spacious 
street,  old  ones  had  been  pulled  down,  of 
which  no  vestige  remained.  I  could  scarcely, 
but  for  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  have  be- 
lieved it  all.  The  historian  of  the  Decline 
and   Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  remarks,  that 
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the  description,  composed  in  the  Tlieodosian 
age,  of  the  many  stately  mansions  in  Rome, 
might  almost  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the 
poet ;  that  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of 
palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to 
a  city.  Is  the  British  metropolis  advancing 
to  that  destiny  ?  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham^ and  other  provincial  towns  tliat  I 
visited,  appeared,  on  their  smaller  scales,  to 
have  increased  as  much. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  nearly  every  news- 
paper that  I  opened  rang  the  changes  upon 
the  distress  and  poverty  of  England.  Mn 
Peel's  bill  banishing  bank-notes  under  five 
pounds  from  circulation,  had  recently  passed* 
There  was  great  clamour — there  is  always 
clamour  at  sometln'ng  among  this  people. 
Prices  had  fallen  ^ — ^  trade  was  said  to  be 
irrecoverably  ruined,  through  the  over-pro- 
duction of  goods.  I  have  since  seen  the  state 
of  things  at  that  epoch  better  described  per- 
haps, as  the  result  of  an  vnder-production  of 
money.  Workmen  in  many  places  were  out 
of  employ ;  there   were   said  to   be  fourteen 

1      thousand  of  this  description  in    Manchester. 

^  I  saw  portions  of  them  walking  along  the 
streets*  Most  of  this  body  had  struck  for 
wages.  I  asked  how  they  subsisted  when 
doing  nothing.     It  was  answered,  that  they 
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had  laid  up  funds  by  jcnnt  OQntribaticHis  among 

tbemselTes  whilst  engaged  in  work.     In  no 

part  of  Liverpool   or  its  extensive   environs 

did  I  see  pauperism ;   the  paupers  for   that 

entire  district  being  kept   within   the  limits 

of  its  poor-hoase ;   in  which  receptacle  I  was 

informed  there  were  fifteen  hundred.    I  passed 

through  the  vale  of  Cheshire ;  I  saw  in  that 

fertile   district,  in   Lancashire,   Staffordshire, 

Derbyshire,     Leicestershire,     Warwickshire, 

Worcestershire,  appearances  of   wide-spread 

prosperity,  in  the  lands,  houses,  canals,  roads, 

public    works,  domestic  animals,   people — ^in 

ovory  thing  that  the  eye  of  the  merely  transient 

tnivoller  took  in.     I  stopped  at  Kenilwortb, 

and  Warwick  Castle ;  enchanting  spots,  which 

Knjflish  literature  has  almost  rendered  classic. 

I  \m\  invitations  to  Trentham  Hall,  Apthorpe, 

U«}i!i\\\  Oekham,  Landgewin,  Grange  Park, 

OljVHWoU ;   from  going  to  which   I  was  pre- 

M^i^'^i  t\V  objects  confining  me   to  the   me- 

liviWi*.  ^    Hut  I   seize    this    opportunity  of 

lurtrkiwjs  my  »cnsc  of  the  kindnesses  intended 

lui^  bv  tlio  pn>prietors  of  those  beautiful  Jseats- 

^,xr  o*n  I  lot  it  pass  without  comprehending 

»/  wv  tfraioful  acknowledgments  my  valued 

^tt^oiicnn  friends,  George  Marx  and  Joshua 

^   ^  KiHinirt^*,  who  with  their  ammble  fami- 

^  1,^1^  UmuIou  from  being  a  dull  place  to 
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me  during  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter, 
by  their  warm-hearted  hospitalities.  I  have  to 
say  the  same  of  my  friend  of  longer  date. 
Colonel  Aspinwall,  Consul  of  the  United 
States  for  London,  then  residing  with  his 
amiable  family  at  Highgate. 

I  cannot  close  these  preliminary  lines  with- 
out the  remark,  that,  since  the  volume  was 
written,  events  have  transpired  in  our  own 
country  calculated  at  first  to  give  uneasiness 
to  those  who  dearly  love  it.  But  may  we 
not  hope  that  all  danger  is  past;  and  that 
the  Union,  which  constituted  and  can  alone 
preserve  us  a  Nation,  will  derive  from  them 
new  strength  and  glory  ?  * 

XV.    XV. 

Sydenham,  near  Philadelphia. 
April,  1833. 

*  The  Author  refers  here  to  what  was  known  in  America 
as  the  ''Nullification^'  dispute  of  1832,  arising  out  of  the 
claim  of  a  single  State  to  "  nullify,"  or  set  aside,  an  Act  of 
Congress.  The  dispute  was  soon  put  an  end  to,  and  the 
question  eflfectually  settled,  by  the  prompt  energetic  con- 
duct, and  resolute  firmness,  of  President  Jackson,  The 
opinion  prevails  largely  in  the  United  States,  that  had  Pre- 
sident Buchanan  acted  with  like  promptitude  and  energy, 
and  similar  firmness  in  1861,  there  would  have  been  no 
deplorable  and  prolonged  Civil  War  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  L 

YOTAaE,    AND   ARRIVAL    AT    THE    ISLE    OF    WIGHT. 

On  the  19th  of  November  1817,  I  em- 
barked at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  the 
"  Frankliriy*  seventy-four,  as  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  London. 
The  ship  was  new,  built  at  Philadelphia,  and 
ordered  round  to  AnnapoUs  to  take  me  and 
my  family  on  board.*  The  anchors  were 
weighed  to  the  sound  of  music.  We  were 
three  days  in  getting  down  the  Chesapeake, 
and  on  the  23rd  found  ourselves  at  sea.  The 
evening  sun  shone  upon  the  lighthouse  as  we 

*  It  was  the  same  ^'Franklin"  cut  down  to  a  Steam 
Frigate,  in  which  the  late  Admiral  Farragat  visited  various 
parts  of  Europe,  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  coincidence 
that  Farragut  was  one  of  the  midshipmen  on  board  at  this 
time. 
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left  the  capes,  which  jut  out  towards  each 
other,  looking,  from  the  ocean,  like  a  fine 
natural  gateway  to  the  entrance  of  this  part  of 
our  country. 

I  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  minute  oc- 
currences of  the  voyage,  though  a  large  man- 
of-war  abounds  with  them,  as  they  strike  upon 
the  observation  of  a  person  who  has  never 
before  been  to  sea.  The  crew  consisted  of 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  men.  The  ship 
was  of  two  thousand  tons,  and,  although  rated 
a  seventy-four,  mounted  ninety  guns.  If  silence 
and  cleanliness  be  proofs  of  discipline,  the  ship's 
company  was  entitled  to  that  praise.  We  had 
one  storm,  a  severe  one;  so  it  seemed  to  a 
landsman.  As  it  was  coming  on,  the  sails 
were  taken  in,  and  even  whilst  it  raged,  the 
top-gallant  yards  sent  down,  and  masts  struck, 
with  a  quickness  that  appeared  wonderful. 
**  Call  a  hundred  men  aftj'  said  the  officer  on 
the  quarter-deck  to  a  midshipman,  when  some- 
thing urgent  was  to  be  done.  In  a  moment,  a 
hundred  men  were  there.  Occasionally  the 
trumpet  was  used  ;  the  straining  of  the  voice 
through  which,  amidst  the  roaring  of  the 
windS)  had  a  hideous  sound. 

When  the  storm  began  to  abate,  I  had  some 
^^nversation  with  Commodore  Stewart.     We 

ere  holding-on  to  one  of  the  guns  that  had 
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been  ruQ  into  the  cabin.  **  Commodore,"  said 
I,  *'  this  is  a  new  scene  to  me;  what  could  you 
do  if  we  were  at  war  and  an  enemy  of  equal 
force  hove  in  sight?"—**  Chase  Mth/*  he  said, 
l^avely. — "What  then,"  I  replied  ;  **  youcould 
not  engage,  I  suppose?  for  ten  hours  your 
ship  has  been  tempest-tost ;  all  your  exertions 
5em  to  have  been  required  to  resist  the 
'storm." — *'  True/'  lie  said,  **  but  we  could  keep 
the  enemy  in  sight." — **  But  certainly  you 
could  not  fight  him,"  I  again  remarked, — *'  We 
could  not,"  he  rejoined,  **now;  but  we  should 
watch  each  other,  and  go  to  it  when  the  storm 
was  over.*' — **What!  all  exhausted  with  the 
labour  it  has  cost,  all  dismantled  as  your  ship 
is !" — **  Yes,as  quick  as  possible,"  he  answered, 
**  there  would  be  no  time  to  lose  ;  the  rigging 
must  go  up  faster  than  it  came  down.*'  Such 
is  war.  The  elements  cannot  stop  it.  Their 
very  raging  seems  akin  to  it.  This  was  no 
vain  boasting.  The  Commodore  was  a  modest, 
1  unassuming  man  ;  but  faithful  to  his  duty  in 
[ihe  battle  or  storm. 

An  incident  occurred  that  may  be  worth 
mentioning  from  its  possible  bearing  upon  the 
theory  of  the  currents  along  our  coast.  We 
left  the  capes  of  Chesapeake  on  a  Sunday, 
steering  for  England,  On  the  following  Fri- 
day, to  the  surprise  of  all   on  board,  we  saw 
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land.  It  proved  to  be  the  Island  of  Bermuda. 
But  how  came  we  there?  Our  Captain  had 
no  intention  of  running  down  to  that  latitude. 
From  the  first  few  hours  after  leaving  the 
capes,  the  winds  had  been  light,  chiefly  from 
the  north  and  north-west,  and  the  weather 
thick.  No  accurate  observations  could  be 
taken.  We  were  aware  that  the  ship  had 
fallen  to  the  south  before  entering  the  gulf- 
stream^  but  had  counted  upon  its  current, 
which  sweeps  from  south  to  north,  bringing  us 
sufficiently  back  again.  It  happened  that, 
when  we  entered  it,  the  wind  freshened,  and 
carried  us  across  very  fast,  dying  away  soon: 
afterwards.  Thus  the  current  had  but  little 
time  to  act,  in  dnfting  us  again  to  the  north. 
This  seemed  to  be,  in  part,  the  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  situation  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  fact 
was  strange  that  she  should  be  so  far  south,  as 
no  very  strong  winds  had  blown  from  the  north, 
or  any  quarter.  I  am  sensible  that,  to  present 
this  fact  properly,  the  precise  state  of  the 
winds,  with  the  ship's  reckoning  for  each  day, 
ought  to  be  given,  which  I  have  not  the  means 
of  doing.  Humboldt,  who  overlooked  nothing 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  re- 
marks in  his  Personal  Narrative  upon  the  small 
portion  of  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
absolute   position    and  breadth  of  the    gulf- 
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Stream,  as  well  as  of  its  prolongation  towards 
the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa;  and  as  the 
true  knowledge  of  it  would  be  of  the  highest 
importance  in  shortening  voyages,  he  hints 
thatit  might  be  useful  if  vessels  furnished  with 
the  best  instruments  were  instructed  to  cruise 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  30th  and  54th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  expressly  with  a  view  to  determine  at 
what  distances,  and  in  what  precise  directions, 
the  stream  is  found  in  different  seasons  and 
under  the  influence  of  different  winds.  The 
ime  navigators,  he  remarks,  might  have  in- 
'"structions  to  examine  whether  this  great  cur- 
rent constantly  skirts  the  southern  bank  of 
Newfoundland  ;  and  on  what  parallel  between 
32  and  40  degrees  of  west  longitude  the  waters 
which  run  from  east  to  west,  are  nearest  to 
those  which  flow  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
Commodore,  who  was  considered  by  tliosewho 
knew  him  best,  to  be  as  skilful  a  navigator  as 
he  was  an  accomplished  officer,  inclined  to  the 
belief,  I  thought,  that  the  currents  of  the 
ocean,  the  theory  of  which  we  do  not  yet  fully 
understand,  had  exerted  some  agency  in  bring- 
ing the  ship  into  the  situation  described. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  after  having 
had  Bermuda  in  view  for  a  few  hours,  and 
noticing  some  signals  made    to  us,  the  wind 
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springing  up,  we  gladly  bade  it  adieu,  and 
laid  our  course  for  England.  It  was  on  the 
Sunday  following  that  we  had  the  storm. 
From  that  time  the  ship  went  swiftly  onward 
under  boisterous  winds.  On  the  14th  of  De- 
cember ^e  were  in  the  Channel.  The  nights 
were  long  and  dark  ;  the  days  gloomy.  We 
could  get  no  good  observation  from  the  sun  or 
stars.  We  spoke  no  vessels,  saw  none  ;  nor' 
any  sign  of  a  pilot.  The  New  England  pilot 
boats  and  those  of  the  Chesapeake,  our  offi- 
cers said,  would  run  out  to  sea  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  to  look  for  vessels  ;  but  here,  in 
the  English  Channel,  such  a  high-way  for  ves- 
sels? no  pilots  were  to  be  seen,  and  at  a  season 
when  most  wanted.  It  was  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  neither  the  Commodore,  who  had 
been  twenty  years  in  the  navy,  nor  any  of  his 
Lieutenants,  though  seven  in  number  and 
some  like  himself  familiar  with  almost  all  seas, 
had  ever  before  been  up  the  English  Channel; 
nor  had  the  sailing-master,  or  mate.  Cowes  or 
Portsmouth  was  the  port  we  desired  to  make. 
Our  midshipmen,  two,  in  particular,  whose 
names  I  remember,  young  Powell  of  Virginia 
and  Cooper  of  New  York,  would  climb  up  to 
the  truck  of  the  mainmast ;  but  neither  land, 
nor  light-house,  nor  pilot-boat,  nor  any  thing 
could  be  descried.     All  was  a  dreary  waste. 
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Throughout  the  14th  and  15th  tlie  Commo- 
dore's anxiety  was  very  great,  especially  by 
night,  for  the  weather  was  rough,  and  he  be- 
lieved we  were  close  by  the  coast.  The  ship 
was  chiefly  steered  by  soundings  ;  her  situa- 
tion being  ascertained  from  the  appearances  of 
the  soil  which  the  lead  brought  up  ;  a  resource 
when  other  guides  of  navigation  fail,  but  tedi- 
ous and  apt  to  prove  deceptive- 

At  length,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
all  uneasiness  was  dispelled*  The  first  gleams 
of  light  disclosed  land.  It  was  a  long  blue- 
looking  ridge  rising  out  of  the  water,  A  gun 
was  fired,  which  brought  a  pilot.  We  learned, 
as  he  stepped  on  board,  that  the  land  before  us 
was  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  we  were  near 
Cowes,  All  eyes  wftre  upon  him  as  he  passed 
along  the  deck.  The  first  person  that  comes 
on  ship-board  after  a  voyage  seems  like  a  new 
link  to  human  existence.  When  he  took  his 
station  at  the  helm,  I  heard  the  Commodore  ask 
how  the  Needles  bore.  "  Ahead  north,"  he 
answered, — ^'*  Do  you  take  the  ship  through 
them?" — '^Ay," — **  Does  the  wind  set  right, 
and  have  you  enough  V — **  Ay/'  This  closed 
all  dialogue,  as  far  as  I  heard.  He  re- 
mained  at  his  post,  giving  his  laconic  orders. 
In  good  time  we  approached  the  Needles.  The 
spectacle  was  grand.      Our  officers  gazed  in 
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admiration.  The  very  men,  who  swarmed 
upon  the  deck,  made  a  pause  to  look  upon 
the  giddy  height.  The  most  exact  steering 
seemed  necessary  to  save  the  ship  from  the 
sharp  rocks  that  compress  the  waters  into  the 
narrow  strait  below.  But  she  passed  easily 
through.  There  is  something  imposing  in  en- 
tering England  by  this  access.  I  afterwards 
entered  at  Dover,  in  a  packet,  from  Calais ;  my 
eye  fixed  upon  the  sentinels  as  they  slowly 
paced  the  heights.  But  those  cliffs,  bold  as 
they  are,  and  immortalized  by  Shakspeare,  did 
not  equal  the  passage  through  the  Needles. 
There  was  a  breathless  curiosity  also  in  the 
first  approach  augmenting  its  intrinsic  gran- 
deur. 

In  a  little  while  we  ancfiored  off  Cowes.  If 
the  Needles  were  a  grand  sight,  the  one  now 
before  us  was  full  of  beauty.  Castles,  cottages^ 
villas,  gardens,  were  scattered  on  all  sides. 
When  we  left  our  own  country,  the  leaves  had 
fallen,  and  the  grass  lost  its  green  ;  but  now, 
although  the  season  was  more  advanced  and 
we  had  got  to  a  higher  latitude^  a  general  ver- 
dure was  to  be  seen.  This  was  doubtless  the 
effect  in  part  of  exquisite  cultivation,  and  in 
part  of  the  natural  moisture  and  mildness  of 
the  climate  of  this  part  of  England.  As  we 
looked  all  round  after  so  immediately  emerging 
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from  the  gloom  of  the  ocean,  it  seemed  like 
enchantmeDt.  Boats  came  off  from  the  shore 
to  look  at  our  ship  ;  the  persons  in  them,  their 
dress,  countenances,  the  minutest  thing,  caught 
our  attention.  Our  Consul  at  Cowes  came  on 
board,  and  some  officers  of  the  port.  Three 
pilots  also  came*  Between  these  and  our  pilot 
words  were  soon  heard.  The  cause  was  re- 
markable. It  turned  out  that  our  pilot  was  in 
fact  no  pilot.  He  had  been  one,  but  his  branch 
was  taken  away  for  habitual  drunkenness. 
Continuing  to  own  his  boat,  he  sailed  about 
this  part  of  the  Channel  at  his  pleasure,  like 
the  old  man  of  the  sea.  Hearing  our  gun,  he 
came  on  boards  and,  making  the  most  of  our 
being  a  foreign  ship,  cunningly  resorted  to  the 
exercise  of  his  old  craft.  The  disappointed 
pilots  declared,  and  our  Consul  rather  confirm- 
ed what  they  said,  that  at  the  moment  of  their 
dispute  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  so 
that  we  were  then  first  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  of  having  been  brought  through  the 
Needles  by  a  drunken  steersman  !  It  appeared 
singular  that  such  an  occurrence  should  have 
happened  in  the  English  Channel ;  yet  so  it 
WQ8,  It  was  hinted  that  he  had  so  good  a  tact 
in  his  business,  and  knew  that  part  of  the  coast 
so  well,  that  he  would  generally  steer  right 
even  wlien  drunk.     Such  was  tlic  lucky  acci- 
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dent  in  our  case,  and,  being  ignorant,  we  were 
not  uneasy.  His  drunkenness  taking  the  form 
of  taciturnity,  he  escaped  detection  in  the  eyes 
of  strangers,  though  his  sulkiness  had  not  been 
unnoticed.  The  others  stoutly  denied  his 
right  to  any  fees ;  but  as  the  fact  of  service 
performed  was  in  his  favour,  and  no  one  else 
could  claim  on  that  ground,  the  Commodore 
did  not  think  it  rested  with  him  to  settle 
points  of  law.  Our  Palinurus  certainly  had 
the  advantage  in  alertness  over  the  sleepy  set 
who  would  have  robbed  him  of  his  reward. 

•"  Cassio^  1  forgive  thee; 


But  never  more  be  oflScer  of  mine.** 
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CHAPTER  n. 

LAKBINO    AT    PORTSMOUTH   AND   JOURNEY   TO    LONDON. 

1  STATED   on  ship-board  two  days  waiting 
the  proper  order  from  London,  for  which  the 
Consulhad  written,  to  have  my  baggage  passed. 
During  this  interval   the    surrounding    scene 
lost  none  of  its  interest :  it  was  further  enliven- 
ed by  visitors  coming  on  board  the  sliip*     We 
got  the  London  newspapers  wet  from  the  press. 
It  is  a  remark  of  Humboldt,  that  no  language 
can    express   the   emotion   that   a    European 
naturalist  feels  when  he  touches  for  the  first 
time  American  land.     May  not  the  remark  be 
reversed    by  saying,   that  no   language    can 
express     the    emotion    which     almost    every 
American    feels   when    he    first    touclies    the 
shores  of  Europe?    This  feeling  must  have  a 
special  increase,  if  it  be  the  case  of  a  citizen  of 
the    United    States  going  to  England.     Her 
fame  is  constantly  before  him.     He  is  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  her  statesmen,  her  orators, 
her   scholars,    her   philosophers,   her  divines, 
her  patriots.     In    the  nursery   he   learns  her 
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ballads.       Her  poets   train  his    imagination. 
Her  language  is   his,  with   its    whole   intel- 
lectual riches,  past,  and  for  ever  newly  flow- 
ing ;  a  tie,   to  use  Burke's  figure,    light   as 
air,   and    unseen;    but   stronger   than     links 
of   iron.       In  spite  of  political    differences, 
her  glory  allures  him.     In  spite  of  hostile  col-^ 
lision,  he  clings  to  her  lineage.     After  Captain 
Decatur's  capture  of  a  British  frigate,  some  one 
asked  him  if  his  forefathers  were  not  French. 
"  No,  I  beg  pardon/'  he  answered,  "  they  were 
EnglishJ'    Jn  that  spirit  would  his  country- 
men generally  answer.      Walking    the  deck 
with  two  of  our  lieutenants,  while  sounding  up 
the  Channel, "  Think,"  said  one  of  them,  "  that 
we  may  he  in  the  track  of  the  Armada  ;"   and 
they  talked  of  the  heroine  queen  at  Tilbury. 
These  are  irrepressible  feelings  in  an  American. 
His  native  patriotism  takes  a  higher  tone  from 
dwelling    on  the     illustrious     parent  stock. 
Places  and  incidents  that  Englishmen  pass  by 
arrest  his  attention.     He  sees  the  past  in  con- 
junction with   the  present     Three   thousand 
miles,  said  Franklin,  are   as  three  thousand 
years.     Intervention  of  space  seems  to  kindle 
enthusiasm,  like  intervention  of  time.     Is  it  not 
fit   that  two  such  nations  should  be  friends  ? 
Let  us  hope  so.     It  is  the  hope  which  every 
minister  from  the  United  States  should  carry 
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with  him  to  England.  It  is  the  hope  in  which 
every  British  minister  of  State  should  meet 
him.  If,  nevertheless,  rivalry  is  in  the  nature 
of  things,  at  least  let  it  be  generous  ;  never 
paltry,  never  malignant. 

The  order  for  my  baggage  not  arriving  at 
the  time  expected,  I  landed  without  it  Pre- 
ferring to  land  at  Portsmouth,  the  boats  were 
prepared,  and  on  the  19th  I  left  the  ship.  The 
Commodore  and  some  of  his  officers  accom- 
panied me.  A  salute  was  fired,  as  on  embark- 
iog  ;  the  usual  ceremony  when  our  ministers 
are  received  on  board,  or  landed  from,  the 
national  ships.  Approaching  Portsmouth,  we 
passed  numerous  vessels  of  war.  Some  were 
lying  in  ordinary,  some  ready  for  sea.  There 
were  docks,  and  arsenals,  and  store-houses,  and 
batteries,  and  fortifications.  The  day  was  fair ; 
the  wind  firesh.  This  gave  animation  to  the 
harbour  scene,  swelling  the  sails  of  vessels  in 
motion^  and  streaming  out  the  colours  of  those 
at  anchor.  It  was  a  fine  naval  panorama.  Be- 
sides formidable  rows  of  line  of  battle  ships 
and  frigates,  we  saw  transports  crowded  with 
troops.  I  had  before  seen  ports  alive  with  the 
bustle  of  trade  ;  but  never  one  so  frowning  and 
glistening  with  features  and  objects  of  war. 

When  we  reached  the  shore,  tide'ivaiters 
advanced  to  take  possession   of  my   baggage. 
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The)^  were  informed  of  my  piililic  clmracter. 
This  did  not  turn  tbem  from  their  purpose. 
The  national  sliip  from  which  I  had  debarked 
w^as  in  view;  her  colours  flying.  Still  they 
alleged,  that  having  received  no  orders  to  the 
contrary,  they  must  inspect  my  baggage.  I 
said  to  Commodore  Stewart  that,  strictly,  they 
were  right,  and  directed  my  servant  to  deliver 
it.  There  w^as  but  little,  the  principal  part 
having  been  left  on  board  to  await  the  permit 
of  exemption*  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  these  guardians  of  the  revenue  would  have 
satisfied  their  sense  of  duty  by  a  merely  formal 
examination  of  what  was  delivered  so  readily. 
Not  so  ;  every  thing  w  as  ransacked  ;  the  folds 
of  linen  opened  ;  small  portmanteaus  peered 
into,  as  if  contraband  lurked  in  every  corner. 
Nothing  was  overlooked.  A  few  books  brought 
for  amusement  on  the  voyage  w^ere  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  I  had  to  go  on  without  them* 
I  should  have  been  disposed  to  make  complaint 
of  this  mock  official  fidelity  and  subaltern  folly, 
but  from  an  unwillingness  to  begin  my  public 
career  with  a  complaint,  I  remembered  also  to 
have  heard  Mr.  Adams  say,  that  when  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  visited  England  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  their  baggage  was  inspected 
at  Dover,  the  order  for  exemption  having,  by  an 
inadvertence,  not  been  sent.     There  is  no  pri- 
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vilege,  by  positive  law,  of  a  foreign  minister's 
effects  from  Custom-house  examination  ;  but 
by  universal  comity,  it  is  forborne.  The  exer- 
cise of  such  a  claim  witli  the  privitj^  of  a  Go- 
vernment would  become  an  affront.  I  must 
add,  that  the  order  for  the  full  delivery  of  all 
mine,  -with  every  immunity,  arrived  at  Cowes 
soon  after  I  left  the  ship.  In  the  sequel  the 
unlucky  books  found  their  way  back  to  me.* 

I  proceeded  to  the  George  Inn  in  Ports- 
mouth, w^here  the  Commodore  and  his  officers 
were  to  give  me  the  favour  of  their  company 
at  dinner.  Arrived  there,  we  had  every  atten- 
tion from  the  master,  and  his  servants*  Com- 
fortable apartments  were  promptly  prepared, 
and  the  ready-laid  fires  lighted.  We  found 
that  careful  anticipation  of  our  wants,  and 
orderly  arrangement  of  every  thing,  for  which 
English  inns  were  said  to  be  remarkable. 

Whilst  seated  round  the  fire,  fatigued  by  the 
excitements  we  had  gone  through,  and  waiting 
the  summons  to  dinner,  we  heard  bells.  It  was 
a  fine  chime  to  which  all  listened,  my  wife 
especially.     Sometimes  the  sound  grew  faint, 

♦  The  autlior  refera  to  this  incident  with  a  proper  for- 
bearance. Those  whoj  oven  without  the  shield  of  a  public 
character,  which  hero  it  seemR  was  no  shield,  have  been 
exposed  to  the  perpetually  recurring  annoyances  of  tho 
*'  douane/*  while  travelling  on  the  Continent^  can  best  apprc- 
cnite  the  extent  of  the  forbearance. 
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and  then  from  a  turn  in  the  wind,  came  back 
in  peals.  We  knew  not  the  cause.  It  passed 
in  our  thoughts  that  the  same  bells  might  have 
rung  their  hurras  for  the  victories  of  Hawke 
and  Nelson  ;  "  May  be,*'  said  one  of  the  party, 
^^for  Sir  CloiuiesleyShoveTs  too/*  Thus  musing, 
an  unexpected  piece  of  intelligence  found  its 
way  to  our  circle.  We  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  ringing  on  the  occasion 
of  my  arrival ;  a  compliment  to  my  station  to 
which  I  had  not  looked.  We  went  in  to  our 
first  dinner  under  a  continuation  of  their  peals. 
The  cloth  removed,  we  had  a  glass  or  two  to 
our  country  and  friends,  after  which  we  left  the 
table.  When  all  were  re-assembled  in  the 
sitting-room,  I  had  an  intimation  the  **  Royal 
Bell-ringers  were  in  waiting  in  the  hall,  desirous 
of  seeing  me.'*  They  did  not  ask  admittance, 
I  was  told,  but  at  my  pleasure.  I  directed 
them  to  be  shovm  in  at  once,  beginning  now  to 
understand  the  spring  to  the  compliment.  Eight 
men  with  coats  reaching  down  to  their  heels, 
hereupon  slowly  entered.  They  ranged 
themselves  one  after  another,  in  a  solemn 
line  along  the  wall.  Every  thing  being  ad- 
justed, the  spokesman  at  their  head  broke 
silence  with  the  following  intelligible  address. 
He  said  that  they  had  come,  "  with  their  due 
and  customary  respects,  to  wish  me  joy  on  my 
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safe  arrival  in  Old  England  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary from  the  United  States,  hoping  to 
receive  from  me  the  usual  favour,  such  as  they 
had  received  from  other  ambassadors,  for  which 
they  had  their  book  to  show**     Their  book  was 
a  curiosity.     It  looked  like  a  venerable  heir- 
loom of  office.    There  were  in  it,  the  names  of 
I  know  not  how  many  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  other  functionaries,  arriving  from  foreign 
parts,  throughout   the   lapse   of  I  know  not 
how  many  ages,  with  the  donations  annexed  to 
each.    Magna  Charta  itself  was  not  a  more  im- 
portant document  to  the  liberties  of  England, 
than  this  book  to  the  Royal   Bell-ringers  of 
Portsmouth  I     I  cheerfully  gave  to  the  good- 
humoured  fraternity  the  gratuity  which  their 
efforts  in  their  vocation  appeared  to  have  drawn 
from  so  many  others  under  like  circumstances. 
So,  and  with   other  incidents,  passed  my  first 
day  in  England. 

On  the  following  morning,  Admiral  Thorn- 
borough,  the  admiral  in  command  at  Ports- 
mouth, Sir  James  Yeo,  captain  in  the  British 
navy,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  chief  commissioner 
of  the  dock-yard,  called  upon  rae<  They  of- 
fered their  congratulations  on  my  arrival.  The 
Admiral  said,  that  if  Commodore  Stewart  re- 
quired any  supplies  for  his  ship,  every  facility 
which  the  yard  afforded  would  be  at  his  com- 
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mand.  He  added,  that  he  would  be  happy  in 
the  opportunity  Of  showing  him  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  port-  Sir  George  Grey  expressed 
his  regrets  that  he  had  not  known  of  my  in- 
tention to  land  at  Portsmouth,  saying  that  he 
would  have  sent  the  Admiralty  Yacht  to  the 
Franklin  to  bring  me,  my  family,  and  suite,  on 
shore ;  the  more  so,  as  the  day  was  blustering, 
and  he  feared  we  had  suffered  from  exposure 
in  the  ship's  boats,  the  distance  being  several 
miles  from  Cowes  to  Portsmouth.  I  made  the 
acknowledgments  which  these  courtesies  de- 
manded. If  but  the  natural  offspring  of  the 
occasion,  they  tended  to  show,  that  whatever 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  subordinates  of 
the  Custom-house,  those  who  stood  higher 
were  likely  to  be  actuated  by  different  feelings 
towards  an  official  stranger.  I  estimated  pro- 
perly Sir  George  Grey's  offer,  but  had  a  silent 
feeling  that  would  have  made  me  prefer  under 
any  circumstances  the  landing  from  the  ship's 
boats,  with  my  country's  flag  at  the  stern.* 
At  noon  I  set  out  for  London.     My  family 

*  Every  American,  who  lias  been  long  absent  from  hia 
country,  will  estimate  this  feeling.  How  much  more  to  be 
estimated  in  a  representative  of  the  United  States,  upon 
first  landing  on  a  foreign  shore,  while  equally  and  properly 
alive  to  the  kindness  here  mentioned,  and  so  often  to  be  met 
with  among  the  English  in  public  station. 
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consisted  of  mj^  wife,  four  small  children,  young 
Mr.  Tayloe,*  of  Washington,  attached  to  my 
legation,  whose  name  I  cannot  mention  without 
an  allusion  to  his  amiable  and  gentlemanlike 
qualities,  and  three  servants.  As  the  post- 
chaises  drew  up,  the  master  of  the  inn  returned 
me  his  thanks  for  my  custom.  The  servants 
also  formed  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  hall, 
thanking  us  as  we  passed  along,  I  am  aware 
that  this  had  all  been  paid  for ;  still  there  is  a 
charm  in  civility.  Money  owing,  says  the  mo- 
ralist of  Tusculanum,  is  not  paid,  and  when 
paid  is  not  owing;  but  he  who  pays  gratitude 
possesses  it,  and  he  who  possesses,  pays  it.  So, 
civility  for  the  small  things  of  life  is  a  species 
of  gratitude  which  we  like.  We  were  soon  out 
of  Portsmouth,  and  went  as  far  as  Godalniing 
that  day,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  over 
roads  like  a  floor. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  few  houses  along  or 
near  the  road  side,  I  had  been  full  of  the  idea 
of  the  populousness  of  England,  and  although 
1  must  needs  have  supposed  that  this  could 
not  be  the  case  in  every  spot,  it  had  not  oc* 
curred  to  me  that  along  such  a  high  road  I 
should  find  the  first  and  so  remarkable  an 
exception.  We  rarely  met  waggons,  carriages, 

♦  Son  of  Colonel  Tayloe,  of  Monnt  Airy,  Virginiaj  one  of 
the  best  specimous  of  an  American  gentleman. 
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or  vehicles  of  any  sort,  except  stage-Goaclies. 
We  did  not  see  a' single  person  on  borseback. 
The  stage-coaches  illustrated  what  is  said  of 
the  excellence  of  that  mode  of  travelling  in 
England.  These,  as  they  came  swiftly  down 
the  hills  or  were  met  in  full  trot  upon  the 
level  road,  the  horses  fine^  the  harness  bright, 
inside  and  outside  filled  with  passengers,  not 
only  men  but  women  crowding  the  top,  had  a 
bold  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  few 
peasants  whom  we  saw  were  fully  and  warmly 
clad-  They  wore  breeches,  a  heavy  shoe,  which, 
lacing  over  the  ankle,  made  the  foot  look 
clumsy ;  a  linen  frock  over  the  coat,  and  stout 
leather  gloves,  which  they  kept  on  while  work- 
ing. They  were  generally  robust  men,  short, 
and  of  fair  complexions.  We  passed  a  waggon 
of  great  size.  It  had  no  pole,  but  double 
shafts,  with  a  horse  in  each,  and  a  line  of  four 
horses  before  each  shaft  horse, making  ten  in  all, 
of  enormous  size.  Their  tails  were  uncut,  and 
the  long  shaggy  hair  hung  about  their  pasterns. 
The  waggon  w^as  loaded  with  bales  pile  upon 
pile,  higher  than  I  had  ever  seen.  Our  posti- 
lions called  it  the  Portsmouth  heavy  waggon. 
We  afterwards  saw  others  of  like  size  and  con- 
struction, drawn  by  like  horses,  loaded  with 
the  produce  of  agriculture*  Whilst  the  draft- 
horses  were  thus  enormous  and  rough,  and  the 
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stnge-coacli  horses  sleek  and  beautiful,  our  post- 
horses  were  small,  gaunt,  arid  unsightly,  but 
with  great  capacity  to  go  fast.  I  was  looking 
for  a  favourable  change  in  their  appearance 
at  every  relay,  without  finding  it.  In  good 
time  I  discovered  that  the  principle  of  sub- 
division applied  to  horses,  with  as  much  strict- 
ness as  to  every  thing  else  in  England,  there 
being  every  variety  for  work  and  luxury* 

In  regard  to  population,  I  had  subsequent 
opportunities  of  perceiving   that   there   were 
other  parts  of  England,  and  of  greater  extent, 
where  it  was  much  more  thin  than  was  gene- 
rally the  case  from  Portsmouth  to  Godalming, 
London,  and  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  round, 
give  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants ; 
Yorkshire  gives  one  million,  and   Lancashire 
about  one  million •    Hence  these  three  portions 
of  territory,  so  small  when  compared  with  all 
England,    embrace   nearly    one   third  of  her 
population.     This  concentration  in  particular 
districts  seems  to  have  left  others  relatively 
bare.     It  is   difficult  to    believe    under   such 
facts,  whatever  theories  we  meet    with,    that 
England  is  at  present  overpeopled.     Her  soil, 
it  would  seem,  must  be  open  to  further  melio- 
rations, which,  with  improved  systems  of  policy 
and  agriculture,  and  further  means  of  internal 
communication,  great  as  are  already  the  latter. 
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or  vrlr  ^_ .    irrx  her  popular. :"  l- 

\Ve<l-  -   2.  :  nowexceel^-^i^: 

The  >  •  :arly  kin^s.      i:  ve 

the  f  uiiiple  of  successiV:  in- 

Eihj:'  ^  r  -   ration  has  been  com- 

tht'  ^^.  ->i  the  disadvantages  of 

lev*  ""  -  j^reat  portions  of  terri- 

ii^.  ^     ke  a  desert,  which  afier- 

oij  ^      .Mw.:-Otive. 

I,  ^   lost  our   mocking-bird. 

>  a  mark  of  remembrance 
^».  'ormerly  Minister  of  the 
Vauce,  to  Lady  Auckland, 
-*ed  from  her  in  England. 
xA  care  during  the  voyage. 
•tT,  at  sea,  and  the  night 
v^alniing,  it  died.  This 
M^  no  beauty,  of  plumage. 
_i,,>vxious  as  the  nightingale's, 
^.%%^  ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  can 
wi  111  their  full  extent  and 
±  :C*  native  climates.     Fox, 

-  -«*^^        ^  .^i£\xluction  to  his  James  II., 

-  -  -'^"*        ^4  ^e  nightingale  sprightl\^ 
>^  '  ""  .ii.*fc^-<-  *"^  refers  to  the  "  Floure 

>  ^<    "^^  "Mttoor  as  showing  him  to 

SI            ^     **^  j^  ^nnion,  when  he  speaks 

til  ,^  ^*^  >Vx  even  calls  Theocritus 

ho.             ^^-^'^^  agrfs^  *^^  yellow  nightingale 
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"  trill  her  minstrelsy "  in  notes  responsive  to 
the  cheerful  blackbird's.  Could  this  British 
statesman,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  graver 
pursuits  was  so  alive  to  the  beauties  of  poetry 
and  nature,  have  heard  the  American  mock- 
ing-bird warbling  its  wood  notes  wildj  he  would 
at  one  moment  have  been  cheered  by  their 
sprightliness ;  the  next,  soothed  by  their  melan- 
choly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey.  Every  thing  now  began  to 
wear  a  different  aspect.  The  change  was  more 
decided  after  passing  Guildford,  the  county 
town  of  Surrey.  We  saw  the  traces  of  a  more 
abundant  population,  and  advanced  state  of 
husbandry.  The  season  did  not  show  the 
country  in  its  best  dress ;  but  we  were  enabled 
to  see  more  of  it  by  the  very  absence  of  the  foli- 
age. Farms,  and  common  dwellings,  with  fields 
beautifully  divided,  and  enclosed ;  country 
seats  with  lodges  and  stately  gates  of  iron 
marking  the  entrance  to  them ;  lawns,  fresh 
and  verdant,  though  it  was  the  winter  solstice  ; 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  munificently  en- 
closed ;  ancient  trees  in  avenues,  standing  in 
copses,  or  shooting  up  among  the  hedges,  with 
shrubbery  tastefully  arranged  in  gardens,  and 
vines  and  flowers  clustering  about  the  houses, 
were  among  the  objects  that  rose  in  succession 
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passed  along.  We  put  frequent  ques- 
Hioss^to  the  postilions,  but  they  could  tell  us 
Ititi^*  The  eye  was  constantly  occupied.  None 
^rt  lift  had  ever  before  been  in  Europe.  As  we 
^sok  nearer  to  London,  indications  multiplied  of 
what  had  been  effected  by  time,  to  fill  up  its 
vast  environs.  Unlike  the  approaches  to  Rome, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  at  the  present  day 
through  partial  desolation,  all  within  our  view 
grew  more  and  more  instinct  with  life :  until, 
at  length,  evening  coming  on,  at  first  villages, 
then  rows  of  buildings,  and  people,  and  twink- 
ling lights,  and  all  kinds  of  sound,  gave  token 
that  the  metropolis  was  close  by.  We  entered 
it  by  Hyde  Park  Corner,  passing  through 
Piccadilly  and  Bond  Street,  beholding  the 
moving  crowds  which  now  the  town  lights  re- 
vculed^  Another  turn  brought  us  into  Conduit 
5>Hvet,  where  rooms  had  been  engaged  for  our 
;^\H>iumodation.  In  a  little  while  we  proceeded 
IV  iho  house  of  Ross  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  in  Glouces- 
'.vH^  kMuot\  a  Canadian  gentleman,  married  to 
^^iyvv^'mv  sisters,  at  whose  hospitable  table  we 
^;.>Uv\ji :  where  also  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet 
^^s,twr  ^5iter,  wife  of  Major  Manners  of  the 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

FIRST     INTERVIEW    WITH    LORD    CASTLEREAGH. — FIRST 
APPEARANCES  OF   LONDON. 

December  22,  1817.  I  addressed  a  note  lo 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  English  Secretary-of- 
state  for  Foreign  Affairs,  informing  him  of 
my  arrival.  I  asked  when  I  might  have  the 
honour  of  calling  on  him.  He  immediately 
replied  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  me  at 
the  Foreign-office,  in  Downing  Street,  on  the 
following  day  at  four  o'clock. 

December  23.  Went  to  the  Foreign-office. 
A  sentry  was  walking  before  the  door.  I  was 
admitted  by  a  porter,  and  shown  by  a  mes- 
senger into  an  ante-room.  Another  messenger 
conducted  me  up-stairs  to  Lord  Castlereagh's 
apartment.  First  salutations  being  over,  I  said 
that  I  should  be  happy  to  learn  at  what  time  I 
might  have  the  honour  of  delivering  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  my  letter 
of  credence  from  the  President,  constituting 
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me  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States,  at  his  Royal 
Highnesses  court.  I  handed  his  Lordship  a 
copy  of  the  letter.  He  replied,  that  the  Prince 
was  at  Brighton ;  that  he  himself  was  going 
there  the  next  day,  expecting  to  be  absent  a 
week ;  thtit  he  did  not  know  precisely  when 
the  Prince  would  leave  Brighton,  but  was 
sure  he  would  appoint  an  early  day  for  receiv- 
ing me,  after  he  came  to  town.  I  said  that 
his  Royal  Highnesses  pleasure  on  the  occasion 
would  be  mine.  His  Lordship  begged  I  would 
consider  myself  free  to  call  upon  him,  imme- 
diately after  his  own  return  to  town  ;  remark- 
ing that  he  would  consider  my  reception  by 
the  Prince  as  having  taken  place,  if  there  were 
any  subjects  I  desired  to  broach  beforehand. 
He  added,  that  his  wish  would  invariably  be 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  transaction  of  bu- 
siness between  us,  in  the  hope  of  results  satis- 
factory to  both  countries ;  for  all  which  I  thanked 
him.  He  also  said  that  perhaps  he  might  wish 
to  converse  with  me  on  matters  of  business, 
before  my  formal  reception.  He  made  en- 
quiries for  Mr.  Adams,  my  immediate  prede- 
cessor in  the  mission,*  and  President  Monroe, 

*  John  Quincy  Adams,  afterwards  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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i^bom  be  had  also  koown  in  Eoglauid.  He 
ipoke  of  the  proeiperitT  of  the  Uoited  States,, 

^ifrhich  he  said  he  heard  of  with  pleasure  r  re^' 
marking  that  the  prosperity  of  ooe  commercial 

^nation  contributed  to  that  of  others.  Hk  whole 
reception  of  me  was  rerj  conciliator}*.  There 
was  a  simplicity  in  his  maoDer,  the  best,  and 
most  attractive  characteristic  of  a  first  inter- 
view.    It  lasted  about  twenty  minutes* 

December  24. — Go  through  several  parts  of 
the  town  :  Bond  Street,  AlbemaHe  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  Piccadilly, St,  Jameses  Street 
and  Park,  Pall  Mall,  St.  James's  Square,  the 
Strand,  and  a  few  others.  Well-dressed  per- 
sons, men  and  women,  throng:  them.  In  the 
dresses  of  both,  black  predominates.  It  is 
nearly  universal.  This  proceeds  from  the 
general  mourning  for  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
late  heiress  apparent  lo  the  throne,  who  died 
ID  November.  The  roll  of  ehariots,  and  car- 
riages of  all  kinds,  from  two  until  past  four, 
was  incessant.  In  all  directions  they  were  in 
motion.  It  was  like  a  show — the  horses,  the 
coachmen  with  triangular  hats  and  tassels,  tlie 
footmen  with  cockades  and  canes — it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  could  exceed  it  all.  Yet  I  was 
told  that  the  sight  in  Hyde  Park,  any  day  in 
May  or  June,  was  more  striking  ;  and  that  if 
it  happened  to  be  on  the  same  day  with  the 
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Epsom  or  Ascot  races,  which  keep  the  roads 
alive  for  ten  miles  with  London  carriages,  a 
stranger  misses  none  from  the  Park.*  Some- 
times  with  this  glitter  of  private  equipages,  yon 
saw  a  stationary  line  of  hacks,  the  womdown 
horses  eating  out  of  nose-bags  ;  and  sometimes, 
at  a  slow,  tugging  walk,  immense  waggons, 
filled  with  coals,  in  black  sacks,  drawn  by 
black  horses,  large,  and  shaggy,  and  fat,  as 
those  in  the  Portsmouth  waggon.  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  the  general  exterior  of  the  dwel- 
ling-houses. I  had  anticipated  something  better 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  more  symmetry ; 
buildings  more  by  themselves,  denoting  tie 
residences  of  the  richest  people  in  the  richest 
city  in  Europe.  But  I  do  not  yet  see  these. 
I  see  haberdashers'  shops,  poulterers'  shops, 
the  leaden  stalls  of  fishmongers,  and  the 
slaughtering  blocks  of  butchers,  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  a  nobleman's  mansion  and  a  king's 

*  This  was  true  it  seoms  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
How  true  it  is  now,  probably  to  a  ten-fold  degree,  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  been  much  in  London  during  "  the 
season,''  and  witnessed  the  display  in  Hyde  Park  on  any  fine 
day  in  May,  June,  or  July,  when  these  beautiful  equipages, 
sometimes  six  and  eight  abreast,  may  be  counted  literally 
by  the  thousand,  all  at  a  slow  walk,  and  all  under  the 
highest  discipline.  There  is  nothing  like  it  any  where  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  display  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  in  the  height  of  the  Paris  season,  striking  as  that 
formerly  was,  could  not  be  compared  to  it. 
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palace.  This  may  be  necessary,  or  convenient, 
for  the  supplies  of  a  capital  too  large  to  admit 
of  one  or  more  cencentrated  markets  ;  but  the 
imagination  at  a  distance  pictures  something 
different.  Perhaps  it  is  to  give  a  hint  of  Eng- 
lish liberty :  if  so,  I  will  be  the  last  to  find 
fault.  Being  the  day  before  Christmas,  there 
was  more  display  in  the  shops  than  usual.  I 
did  not  get  back  nntil  candle-Hght.  The  whole 
scene  began  to  be  illuminated.  Altogether, 
what  a  scene  it  was  !  the  shops  in  the  Strand 
and  elsew^here,  where  every  conceivable  article 
lay  before  you  ;  and  all  made  in  England, 
which  struck  me  the  more,  coming  from  a 
country  where  few  things  are  made,  however 
foreign  commerce  may  send  them  to  us ;  then, 
the  open  squares,  and  gardens  ;  the  parks  with 
spacious  walks  ;  the  palisades  of  iron,  or  en- 
closures of  solid  wall,  wherever  enclosures  were 
requisite  ;  the  people  ;  the  countless  number 
of  equipages,  and  fine  horses  ;  the  gigantic 
draft  horses  ; — what  an  aspect  the  whole  ex- 
hibited !  what  industry,  what  luxury,  what 
infinite  particulars,  what  an  aggregate!  The 
were  taller  and  straighter  than  the 
aantry  I  had  seen.  The  lineaments  of  a 
:e  descend  like  their  language.  The  people  I 
let,  constantly  reminded  me  of  those  of  my 
^wn  country — 1  caught  the  same  expression — 
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often  it  glided  by  in  complete  identity — ^my  ear 
took  in  accents  to  which  it  was  native — but  I 
knew  no  one.  It  was  like  coming  to  another 
planet,  familiar  with  voices  and  faces,  yet 
encircled  by  strangers, 

December  31.  The  fog  was  so  thick  that 
the  shops  in  Bond  Street  had  lights  at  noon. 
I  could  not  see  people  in  the  street  from  my 
windows.  I  am  tempted  to  ask,  how  the  Eng- 
lish became  great  with  so  little  daylight?  It 
seems  not  to  come  fully  out  until  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  immediately  after  four  it  is  gone. 
King  Charles's  saying  of  the  English  climate 
is  often  brought  up ;  that  it  interrupts  outdoor 
labour  fewer  days  in  the  year  than  any  other. 
Did  he  remember  the  fogs  of  London,  and  how 
very  short  the  day  is,  for  labour,  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  CASTLEREAGH. — SLAVES  CAR- 
RIED AWAY  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONTRARY  TO 
THE  TREATY  OF  GHENT. — EQUALIZATION  OF  TONNAGE 
DUTIES. — WEST  INDIA  TRADE. — MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BRITISH   AND   AMERICAN   CABINETS. 


January  3,  1818.  Called  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  at  his  private 
residence,  St.  James's  Square.  It  was  by  his 
request,  in  a  note  received  yesterday.  I  was 
shown  into  a  room  near  the  hall.  Family  por- 
traits were  on  one  side,  books  on  another,  and 
two  white  hull-dogs  lying  before  the  fire. 
Contradicting  their  looks,  they  proved  good- 
natured.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  servant  con- 
ducted me  into  a  room  adjoining,  where  I 
found  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  received  me 
with  his  former  courtesy,  renewing  his  oblig- 
ing inquiries  for  the  health  of  my  family  after 
our  winter's  voyage,  with  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  fogs  of  London  had  not  alarmed 
us. 
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He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  to  Brigh- 
ton, and  delivered  to  the  Prince  Regent  the 
copy  of  my  letter  of  credence,  and  that  the 
Prince  would  receive  me  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
town.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  his  Royal 
Highness's  commands  to  say,  that  I  must  look 
upon  myself  as  already,  in  effect,  accredited. 

He  proceeded  to  say,  that  if  there  were  any 
subjects  of  business  I  desired  to  mention^  he 
would  hear  me.  He  remarked,  that  it  had 
been  his  habit  to  treat  of  business  with  the 
foreign  ministers  in  frank  conversations ;  a 
course  that  saved  time,  and  was  in  other  ways 
preferable,  as  a  general  one,  to  official  notes. 
He  intimated  his  wish  to  do  the  same  with  me. 
I  replied,  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
to  me  than  to  be  placed  upon  that  footing  with 
him. 

The  way  being  opened  for  business,  I  en- 
tered upon  it.  I  said  there  were  two  subjects 
that  my  Government  had  charged  me  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  that  of  his  Majesty  without 
delay.  The  first  had  reference  to  the  slaves 
carried  off  by  English  ships  from  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,*  in  con- 
travention, as  we  alleged,  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.     This   subject,    already    discussed  be- 

♦  The  War  of  1812. 
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tweea  the  two  Governments  without  prospect 
of  an  agreement,  was  exciting,  I  remarked,  an 
interest  in  the  United  States,  to  be  expected 
where  the  property  and  rights  of  a  large  class 
of  its  citizens  were  at  stake.  It  had  therefore 
been  made  my  earliest  duty  to  renew  the  pro- 
position submitted  by  my  Government,  and 
believed  to  point  to  the  best  if  not  only  mode 
of  satisfactory  settlement.  The  proposition 
was,  that  the  question  be  referred  to  a  third 
power  to  be  chosen  as  umpire  between  the 
parties.  This  course  was  recommended  by  the 
example  of  provisions  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
as  to  other  subjects  on  which  differences  of 
opinion  had  existed  between  the  two  nations ; 
my  Government  therefore  had  the  hope  that 
Great  Britain   would  accede  to  it  in  this  in- 

k  stance  also. 
Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he  had  been 
much  on  the  Continent,  whilst  the  discussions 
on  this  subject  were  going  forward,  and  in- 
quired if  we  had  precise  information  as  to  the 
number  of  slaves  carried  away.  I  replied,  not 
in  band,  but  that  it  would  be  afforded  at  the 
proper  time.  He  next  asked,  if  their  dispersed 
situation  would  not  be  an  impediment  to  resti- 
tation.  This  was  met  by  saying,  that  the 
owners  would  look  to  a  pecuniary  equivalent. 
Conversation  was   continued  on  the  general 
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question.     In  conclusion,  he  promised  to  keep 
it  in  mind. 

The  next  subject  grew  out  of  the  commer- 
cial convention  between  the  two  countries,  of 
the  3rd  of  July  1815.  This  convention  had 
established  a  reciprocity  of  duties  and  charges 
of  all  kinds,  upon  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations 
in  each  other's  ports.  Its  operation  was,  by 
its  terms,  to  begin  from  the  day  of  its  date. 
The  rule  of  reciprocity  ought  therefore  to  have 
attached,  practically,  at  that  time ;  instead  of 
which,  each  nation  continued  for  a  while  to 
levy  the  duties  existing  before  the  convention, 
and  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  abolished  them 
all.  My  Government  desired,  I  said,  to  carry 
back  the  operation  of  the  convention  to  the 
day  of  its  date,  and  was  ready  to  give  this  rule 
effect  by  retrospective  measures,  hoping  to  find 
a  corresponding  disposition  in  his  Majesty's 
Government. 

This  subject  being  new  to  his  Lordship,  he 
gave  no  opinion  upon  it,  but  promised,  as  in 
the  other  case,  to  seek  the  necessary  lights  for 
forming  one.  I  may  state  that,  in  the  end, 
it  was  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
nations. 

•  The  foregoing  being  the  only  topics  which 
it  fell  within  my  purpose  to  bring  to  Lord 
Castlereagh's  notice  at  this  time,  he,  in  turn, 
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drew  my  attention  to  a  subject  on  whicb  he 
desired  information. 

It  related  to  the  four  articles  submitted  by 
the  British  Government  to  my  predecessor  for 
partially  opening  the  West  India  trade  to  the 
Tessels  of  the  United  States.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  wished  to  know,  what  probability  there 
was  of  my  Government  agreeing  to  them. 

As  this  trade  enters  much  into  future  negro- 
tiations  between  the  two  countries,  the  first 
mention  of  the  subject   calls  for  a  succinct  ex-* 

tplanation  of  the  general  question. 
I    It  stands  thus,  according  to  the  statement 
on  the  side  of  the  United  States.     They  con- 
lend  for  a  free  intercourse  in  their  vessels, 
with  the  British  West  India  Islands,  and  Bri- 
tish colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, whenever  the  trade  to  either  is  opened  at 
all  by  Great  Britain  to  their  flag ;  else,  they 
say,  that,  by  navigation  acts  of  their  own,  they 
will  be  obliged  to  prohibit  the  trade  altogether. 
he  steady  policy  of  England  has  been,  to 
cure  as  large  an  employment  as  possible  of 
own  tonnage,  in  carrying  on  her  commerce 
with   the  rest  of  the  world.     Her  celebrated 
aavigatton    acts,    commenced    in    Cromweirs 
time,  and  adhered  to  in  principle  ever  since, 
hatever  occasional  departures  there  may  have 
een  from  them  in  practice,  have  all  had  this 
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end  in  view.  They  provided  that  the  whole 
trade  between  England  and  the  continents  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  should  be  carried 
on  in  English  ships,  manned  by  English 
sailors.  They  also  embraced  regulations  that 
placed  the  trade  between  England .  and  the 
European  nations  upon  nearly  the  same  foot* 
ing.  It  was  against  the  previous  monopoly 
of  Dutch  tonnage  that  these  navigation  acts 
were  levelled.  What  more  natural,  than  that 
other  nations  should  be  unwilling  to  witness 
the  same  monopoly  in  the  tonnage  of  England, 
that  she  objected  to  in  that  of  the  Dutch; 
more  especially  since  the  foreign  and  colonial 
dominions  of  the  former,  have  swelled  to  an 
extent  that  could  scarcely  have  been  conceived 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  West  India 
Islands  being  part  of  the  British  Empire,  her 
right  to  interdict  all  trade  between  them  and 
any  foreign  country,  could  not  be  denied ;  and 
was  not.  As  a  general  rule,  she  did  interdict 
it.  I  speak  of  time  anterior  to  this  inter- 
view. But  there  were  junctures  when,  to 
advance  objects  of  her  own,  she  would  throw 
the  trade  open  to  the  United  States.  When 
she  did  this,  she  confined  it  to  her  own  ships^ 
manned,  as  by  law  they  must  be,  by  her  awn 
sailors.  What  the  United  States  claimed  was, 
that,  whenever  the  trade  existed  at  all,  it  should 
be  carried  or  ^ssels,  manned  by  their 
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sailors,  just  as   much   as  in    British    vessels, 
manned  by  British  sailors.     The  trade  once 
opened,  the  United  States  were  parties  to  it ; 
and  thence  urged  their  right  to  a  voice  in  its 
regulation.     This  was  their  doctrine.     It  had 
been  maintained  since  the  days  of  President 
Washington.     It  contemplated  no  interference 
with    the    colonial    rights,    or    monopoly    of 
Britain.     It  left  her  at  full  liberty  to  prohibit 
the  importation  into  her  colonies  of  whatever 
articles  she  thought  fit  from  the  United  States; 
and  in  like  manner  to  prohibit  exportations. 
It  only  asked,  tliat  the  commercial  intercourse, 
of  whatever  nature  it  might  be,  that  was  once 
opened  for  her  benefit,  or  that  of  both  coun- 
tries,   should    be    placed    upon    a   footing   of 
equality  as  to  the  vessels  and  sailors  of  both. 

I  This  had  lately  been  done  in  the  trade  be- 
tween  the  United  Stales  and  the   European 

I  dominions  of  Britain,  by  the  convention  of 
July  1815*     That  convention  itself,  unless  the 

.reciprocity  were  extended  to  the  West  Indies, 

'w^ould  give  undue  advantages  to  British  vessels. 
The  latter  could  sail  under  its  enactments,  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  for  example,  paying, 

iu    New    York,   none    other   than    American 

duties.  Thence,  under  the  English  colonial 
system,  they  could  sail  to  the  English  West 

'indies,  and  back  again  to  England  ;  making 
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profit  from  this  threefold  operation.  American 
vessels,  on  the  other  hand,  were  confined  to 
the  direct  track  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool.  The  British  ship,  as  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  a  distinguished  American  senator, 
could  sail  on  three  sides  of  the  triangle ;  the 
American,  only  on  one. 

Britain  on  her  part  alleged,  that  she  had  the 
right  to  regulate  her  trade  between  her  colo- 
nies and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  all  respects  as 
she  saw  fit.  This  she  declared  it  was  proper 
she  should  do,  not  only  as  regarded  the  com- 
modities entering  into  the  trade,  but  the 
vessels  carrying  them.  She  said,  that  to  as- 
sent to  the  basis  of  reciprocity  in  her  trade 
between  these  Islands  and  the  United  States, 
would  give  to  the  latter  inherent  advantages, 
owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  Islands.  That 
she  maintained  the  Islands  at  great  expense 
for  their  civil  governments  and  military  estab- 
lishments, and  that  on  these  grounds,  as  well 
as  that  of  her  general  sovereignty  over  them, 
not  only  had  the  right,  but  held  it  necessary 
to  her  just  interests,  to  employ,  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  her  own  vessels  and  seamen  in 
the  trade  whenever  opened,  no  matter  to  what 
extent,  or  on  what  inducements.  Such, 
briefly,  was  the  British  doctrine.  It  will 
come  into  view  again. 
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I  will  subjoin  a  brief  commentary  upon  the 
original  Navigation  Act  of  England,  as  passed 
by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in  1652.  It 
is  by  Jenkinson,  from  his  work  on  treaties. 
"  Critics  in  commerce  reason  variously/'  says 
he,  "  on  the  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  this 
act.  Those  who  argue  in  its  disfavour,  reason 
on  the  general  principle  of  its  being  an  error 
in  politics  to  interrupt  the  free  course  of  com- 
merce by  any  kind  of  prohibitions  whatsoever  ; 
which  is  generally  true,  and  would  be  always 
80,  could  one  be  assured  of  constant  universal 
amity.  But  as  that  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case,  the  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this 
case  holds  good,  since  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  that  those  who  employ  most  ships  will 
have  most  seamen,  and  consequently  be  best 
enabled  to  command  the  sea.  It  was  but  too 
evident  by  this  short  m  ar,  [Cromwell's  with 
Holland,]  how  near  a  match  for  us  the  Dutch 
were,  and  continued  so  for  some  years  after  ; 
and  had  not  this  act  been  made,  would  very 
probably  before  this  time  have  been  too  potent 
for  us,  as  they  would  have  had  the  gross  of  the 
European  seamen  in  their  service ;  so  that  the 
act,  notwithstanding  some  inconveniences  it 
might  produce  in  point  of  commerce,  was  a  very 
happy  thought  in  the  making,  and  shows  our 
judgment  in  its  being  continued.*' 

Tills    celebrated    act  may  be  said   to    have 
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changed  the  maritime  condition  of  the  world. 
It  continues  to  this  day  to  affect  the  legislation 
of  the  United  States. 

The  four  articles  of  which  Lord  Casdereagh 
spoke,  reduced  to  their  essence,  may  be  de- 
scribed thus.  The  first  extended  to  the  United 
States  the  provisions  of  certain  Free  Port  acts, 
as  they  were  called,  authorizing  a  trade  in  the 
articles  which  they  enumerated,  between  cer- 
tain specified  ports  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  the  colonies  of  European  nations,  in  ves- 
sels having  only  one  deck.  The  second  made 
a  special  provision  for  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Island  of  Bermuda,  in  a 
larger  list  of  articles,  and  without  limiting  the 
size  of  the  vessel.  The  third  allowed  cotton 
and  tobacco  to  be  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  their  own  vessels  to  Turks  Island, 
and  salt  to  be  taken  away  from  that  island,  also 
in  their  vessels.  The  fourth  aimed  at  regulating 
the  intercourse, though  under  many  restrictions, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
continental  colonies  in  America,  adjoining  the 
dominions  of  the  former. 

To  Lord  Castlereagh's  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  my  Government  agreeing  to  these 
articles,  I  replied,  "that  the  President,  when  I 
left  Washington,  had  them  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  I  owed  it  to  candour  to  say,  that 
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there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  being  accept- 
ed, so  far  did  they  fall  short  of  the  reciprocity 
desired/*  He  afterwards  inquired  of  what  na- 
ture would  be  our  counter  projet,  in  the  event 
of  their  rejection.  I  said,  one  that  would  open 
this  trade  fully,  and  above  all  give  to  British 
vessels  no  privileges  of  any  kind  whatever, 
direct  or  incidental,  over  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States*  The  latter  were  ready  to  grant, 
in  their  ports,  to  British  vessels  coming  from 
tlie  islands,  all  the  privileges  which  their  own 
vessels  enjoyed  ;  and  could  not  be  content  with 
less  to  their  vessels,  in  the  ports  of  the  is- 
lands. Lord  Castlereagh  here  spoke  generally 
of  the  colonial  system  of  Britain.  He  said  it 
was  interwoven  with  her  whole  commercial 
code,  and  code  of  navigation;  and  that  she  owed 
it  to  interests  which  she  believed  to  be  important 
in  both  connexions,  to  adhere  to  the  system  in 
the  main,  however  willing  to  submit  to  occa- 
sional or  partial  relaxations.  I  rejoined,  that, 
witli  whatever  reluctance  the  United  States 
would  adopt  the  policy  of  closing  the  trade  al- 
together, in  the  continued  absence  of  the  reci- 
procity for  which  they  contended,  they  woold 
at  last  be  compelled  to  adopt  it,  in  necessary 
justice  to  their  own  commercial  and  navigating 
interests-  I  referred  him  to  some  acts  of  Con- 
gress  already  passed    with   that  intent*     He 
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wound  up  by  remarking,  that  Britain,  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  her  colonial  system,  had 
no  right  to  complain  of  measures  of  that  cha- 
racter on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever she  might  regret  them  ;  nor  would  she 
complain.  She  had  maintained  it  so  long,  that 
she  would  find  it  difficult  on  that  as  well  as 
other  accounts,  to  change  it.  Such  was  the 
general  outline  of  what  fell  from  him. 

Before  I  came  away,  he  said,  that  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  had  scattered  the  members  of  the 
cabinet ;  they  .were  chiefly  in  the  country ;  on 
the  return  of  some  of  them  to  town  he  would 
avail  himself  of  an  early  opportunity  of  ena- 
bling me  to  make  their  acquaintance  by  meet- 
ing them  at  dinner  at  his  house. 

I  will  here  give  the  names  of  those  who,  at 
that  time,  composed  the  British  Cabinet.  They 
were  as  follow : — The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Prime  Minister ; 
Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor;  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Secretary-of-state  for  the  Home 
department ;  Viscount  Castlereagh,  Secretary- 
of-state  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Earl  Bathurst, 
Secretary-of-state  for  the  Colonial  department; 
Mr.  Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
Lord  Melville,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; 
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the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Master-general  of  tlie 
Ordnance ;  Mn  Canning,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  for  the  Affairs  of  India  ;  Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole,  Master  of  the  Mint;  and  Mr. 
C.  B.  Bathurst,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  These  comprehended  the  whole 
list  on  my  arrival  in  England,  No  other 
oflScersofthe  Government,  however  high  in 
station,  were  then  of  the  cabinet.  The  Secre- 
tary-of-war  was  not,  oor  the  Attorney-generaL 
The  absence  of  the  former  I  could  not  well 
explain,  although  the  Colonial  Secretary  acted 
in  the  concerns  of  war  at  cabinet  councils,  see- 
ing that  the  navy  had  a  stated  representative 
in  those  councils.  Was  not  the  army  entitled 
to  equal  consideration  ?  I  could  even  less  ex- 
plain the  exclusion  of  the  Attorney-generaL 
No  acts  of  government,  in  a  free  country,  are 
independent  of  law.  Hence,  I  should  have 
inferred,  that  this  officer  would  have  been  one 
of  the  primary  advisers  of  the  Crown.  I  was 
aware  of  the  high  legal  functions  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  but  in  the  complicated  and  dally 
workings  of  the  machine  of  free  government 
throughout  a  vast  empire,  I  could  still  see 
room  for  the  Attorney-general  in  the  cabinet, 

During  my  residence  of  more  than  seven 
years  at  the  English  court,  this  administration 
remained  unchanged.  There  were  resignations 
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that  led  to  new  appointments,  and  some  trans- 
positions. The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  made 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Mulgrave.  Lord  Sid  mouth 
retired  from  the  Home  department,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  PeeL  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole 
gave  up  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint  for  a  situa- 
tion nearer  the  person  of  the  King,  and  was 
created  Lord  Maryborough.  Mr.  C.  B.  Ba- 
thurst  went  out  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  into  which  Mr.  Vansittart 
passed ;  the  latter  being  also  called  to  the 
peerage,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Bexley.  Mr. 
Robinson,  afterwards  Lord  Goderich,*  was  ap- 
pointed to  Mr.  Vansittart's  place.  Mr.  Can* 
ning  became  Secretary-of-state  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, on  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  which 
occurred  soon  after  the  latter  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  C.  W. 
W.  Wynn  was  made  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  in  place  of  Mr.  Canning.  Mr. 
Wallace,  afterwards  Lord  Wallace,  became 
Master  of  the  Mint ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
called  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  his  office  not 
having  before  been  of  that  rank. 

*  Father  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Ripon,  so  prominent 
among  the  negotiators  of  the  late  Treaty  of  Washington,  and 
so  favorably  remembered  in  the  United  States. 
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None  of  the  new  appointments  were  under- 
stood to  have  grown  out  of  want  of  concord  in 
the  body-  The  policy,  as  the  premiership  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  was  maintained.  He  was  placed 
in  that  post  by  the  Prince  Regent,  in  1812, 
The  age  and  infirmities  of  the  reigning  monarch 
had  led  Parliament  two  years  before  to  establish 
a  regency  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Regent  found,  and  kept,  Mr,  Perceval  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  until  he  perished  by  assassi- 
nation.  It  was  then  that  Lord  Liverpool  was 
called  to  the  helm.  History  will  view  his  ad- 
ministration as  one  of  renown  to  England.  In 
the  exertions  of  Europe  against  Napoleon  from 
1812  to  1815,  the  part  which  she  acted  by  her 
arms  and  resources  is  before  the  world.  Both 
were  directed  by  this  ministry, nn til  the  achieve- 
ment at  Waterloo  closed  the  momeotous  strug- 
gle. It  was  there  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
after  numerous  victories  in  India,  in  Portugal, 
in  Spain,  that  had  earned  for  him  the  reiterated 
thanks  of  Parliament  and  applauses  of  the  na- 
tion, ascended  to  the  pinnacle  of  military  glory. 
One  of  the  English  ministers,  on  entering  the 
House  of  Commons,  bearing  in  his  hand  the 
Treaties  of  Peace  which  the  triumphant  battles 
of  this  great  commander  had  done  so  much  to- 
wards securing,  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by 
all  the  members.     It  was  a  spontaneous  burst 
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not  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  former,  but 
that  he  paused  upon  his  first  conclusions. 
Systematic  and  grave,  educated  in  maxims 
which  he  conscientiously  approved,  however 
others  may  have  dissented  from  thera ;  cour- 
teous, yet  inflexible  ;  with  a  personal  character 
eminently  pure,  and  a  high  reputation  for 
official  probity,  his  influence,  as  it  rested  upon 
practical  qualities,  went  on  to  increase;  so  that, 
during  the  whole  term  of  my  residence,  I  never 
heard  that  a  change  of  ministry  was  foT  one 
moment  seriously  in  contemplation.  Such  was 
the  Premier  whom  I  found  and  left  in  power. 
He  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  so- 
vereign ;  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  conn- 
try  to  an  extent  that  made  him  sure  of  his 
measures  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  Such, 
too,  was  the  ministry  with  which  I  was  to  con- 
duct negotiations,  and  all  other  business  of  my 
mission,* 

It  was  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  that 
I  entered  upon  its  duties.  I  was  sustained  by 
remembering  who  were  at  the  head  of  my  own 
Government.  In  President  Monroe,  his  country 
recognized  a  patriot  and  sage.  Time  and  long 
service  had  consecrated  his  virtues  and  talents. 

*  It  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  student  of  English 
history,  to  look  back  now^  at  this  distance  of  time^  to  so  loDg 
&  continoauce  in  power  of  any  English  MiniBtry* 
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A  chivalrous  officer  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, his  youthful  blood  had  been  poured  out 
on  the  plains  of  Trenton,  To  the  careful 
study  of  history  and  government,  he  added  a 
participation  in  the  business  of  legislative  halls, 
and  that  of  diplomacy,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Perfectly  acquainted  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  with  their  domestic 
concerns;  elevated  in  all  his  principles;  just, 
magnanimous,  self-controlled,  few  countries 
ever  possessed  a  chief  magistrate  better  quali- 
fied to  administer  its  affairs  with  wisdom,  or 
more  exempt  from  passions  to  mislead.  First 
of  his  cabinet,  as  regarded  every  thing  foreign, 
stood  Mr,  Secretary  Adams ;  a  statesman  of 
profound  and  universal  knowledge.  He  had 
received  the  best  education  that  Europe  and 
bis  own  country  could  bestow,  and  from  early 
life  been  practised  in  public  affairs.  Minister 
at  several  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  favourable 
opportunities  were  before  him  of  stud}  ing  their 
policy,  and  a  superior  capacity  enabled  him  to 
improve  his  opportunities.  Thus  gifted  and 
trained  as  a  statesman,  he  was  equally  the  ac- 
complished scholar,  fervent  patriot,  and  pure 
and  upright  man. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States,  there  were  Mr.  Secretary  Craw- 
ford of  the  Treasury  department ;  Mr,  Secre- 
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tary  Oalhoun  of  the  War  department ;  Mr. 
Secretary  Thompson,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Southard,  of  the  Navy  department ;  with 
Mr.  Attorney-general  Wirt ;  men  whose  well- 
known  abilities  and  experience  gave  further 
assurance  to  those  in  the  foreign  service  of  the 
country,  that  her  interests  would  not  be  over- 
looked. Such  were  the  counsels  whence  my 
instructions  were  to  flow.  Of  this  cabinet  I 
may  add,  that  two  of  its  members  have  since 
been  called  by  the  American  People  to  the 
high  posts  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States ;  Mr.  Secretarj^  Adams 
to  the  former,  Mr.  Secretary  Calhoun  to  the 
latter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LONDON  EAST  OP  TEMPLE  BAR. — LONDON  NORTH  OP 
OXPORD  STREET. 

January  7,   1818.     Went  through  Temple 
Bar  into  the  city^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
West-end  of  London,  always  called  town.  Pass- 
ed along  Fleet  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  St.  PauVs, 
Cheapside,  the   Poultry,  Comhill,  and  other 
streets  in  the  direction  of  the  Tower.     Saw 
the   Bank,  Royal   Exchange,   Lord  Mayor's 
house,  Guildhall,   India   House,   the    Excise 
buildings.     If  I  looked  with  any  feeling  of 
wonder  on  the  throngs  at  the  West-end,  more 
cause  is  there  for  it  here.     The  shops  stand, 
side  by  side,  for  entire  miles.     The  accumu- 
lation of  things  is  amazing.     It  would  seem 
impossible  that  there    can    be  purchasers   for 
them  all,  until  you  consider  what  multitudes 
there  are  to  buy ;  then,  you  are  disposed  to 
ask  how  the  buyers  can  be  supplied.     In  the 
middle  of  the  streets,  coal- waggons  and  others 
as  large,  carts,  trucks,  vehicles  of  every  sort, 
loaded  in  every  M'ay,  were  passing.  They  were 
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iQ  two  close  lines,  reaching  farther  than  the 
eye  could  see,  going  reverse  ways.  The  horses 
come  so  near  to  the  foot-pavement,  which  is 
crowded  with  people,  that  their  hoofs,  and  the 
great  wheels  of  the  waggons,  are  only  a  few 
inches  from  them.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
procession  is  in  movement,  with  its  compli- 
cated noise.  It  confounds  the  senses  to  be 
among  it  all.  You  would  anticipate  constant 
accidents;  yet  they  seldom  happen.  The  fear 
of  tlie  law  preserves  order ;  moreover,  the  uni- 
versal sense  of  danger  if  order  were  violated, 
prevents  its  violation,  I  am  assured  that  these 
streets  present  the  same  appearance  every  day 
in  the  year,  except  Sundays,  when  solitude 
reigns.  I  must  notice  as  before  the  dress  of 
the  people.  A  large  proportion  were  of  the 
working  classes ;  yet  all  were  whole  in  their 
clothing :  you  could  hardly  see  exceptions. 
All  looked  healthy  ;  the  more  to  be  remarked 
in  parts  of  the  city  where  they  live  in  per- 
petual crowds  by  day,  and  sleep  in  confined 
places.  The  Custom  House,  and  black  forest 
of  ships  below  London  Bridge,  I  saw  b}^  a 
glimpse :  that  was  enough  to  show  that  the 
Thames  was  choked  up.  with  vessels  and  boats 
of  every  description,  much  after  the  manner 
that  I  beheld  Cheapside  and  Fleet  Street  to  be 
choked  with  vehicles  that  move  on  land. 
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I  went  into  two  shops.  One  a  sUversmiih's, 
that  of  Rundell  and  Bridge,  on  Ludgate  Hill. 
Outside  it  is  plain;  you  might  pass  by  without 
noticing  it;  but  on  entering,  the  articles  of 
silver  were  piled  in  heaps,  even  on  the  floor- 
Going  further  into  the  building  the  masses  in- 
creased. In  a  room  up-stairs,  there  was  part 
of  a  dinner-service  in  course  of  maniifacture. 
The  cost  of  an  entire  service  varied  from  thirty 
to  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  according  to 
the  number  of  pieces,  and  workmanship;  some- 
times it  was  much  higher.  A  candelabra  for 
the  middle  of  the  table,  had  just  been  finished 
for  a  customer,  at  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 
A  dress  sword  for  another  customer  was  shown  ; 
the  cost  was  four  thousand  guineas.  Other 
specimens  of  luxury  might  be  mentioned,  in- 
cluding ambassadors'  snuff-boxes  of  gold  and 
diamonds.  The  proprietors  were  extremely 
civil ;  for  I  gaye  trouble  only  from  curiosity* 
If  you  purchase  but  a  pin  for  a  few  shillings, 
they  return  thanks;  if  you  do  not  incline  to 
take  it  away  yourself,  they  readily  send  it  home, 
no  matter  how  far  off.  The  other  shop  was 
Shepherd's,  for  cut-glass,  near  Charing  Cross. 
There  too  I  had  civility  from  the  proprietor. 
In  place  of  speaking  of  his  wares,  I  wnll  relate 
what  he  said  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  it  seems,  when   on  his  visit 
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to  England  with  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  ho» 
noured  his  shop  with  a  call.  Pleased  with  his 
articles  beyond  ^ny  of  the  kind  he  had  seen  in 
Europe,  he  gave  an  order  for  a  magnificent 
list  for  one  of  his  palaces.  The  pieces  arrived 
in  St.  Petersburgh.  Immediately,  a  ukase  is- 
sued, prohibiting  the  future  importation  of  cut 
glass  into  Russia.  Whether  the  Emperor  most 
desired  to  encourage  the  home  manufacture  ol 
so  beautiful  a  ware,  or  enhance  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  Imperial  taste  by  keeping  it  ex- 
clusive, were  questions  that  I  had  no  right  to 
propound. 

Of  all  the  sights,  the  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  streets,  bespoke  to  me  most  of  causes  and 
effects.  Being  afterwards  in  Paris,  I  saw  more 
of  architectural  beauty,  at  first;  more  of  bril- 
liancy. The  Boulevards,  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Rue  de  RivoH,  which  looked  into  the  Tuileries 
through  golden-tipped  palisades,  and  a  few 
other  places,  were  not  to  be  matched  by  any 
thing  I  saw  in  London.  But  their  compass 
was  small,  and  soon  exhausted.  The  space  be- 
tween Northumberland  House  and  Bishopsgate 
disclosed  more  of  transportation,  more  of  the 
operations  that  proclaim  circulation  of  capital, 
more  of  all  that  laid  at  the  roots  of  commerce 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world,  more  of  all 
that  went  to  the  prolific  sources  of  riches  and 
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power,  than  I  was  able  to  discover  in  going 
about  Paris,  again  and  again,  in  every  direction. 
I  am  aware  how  much  larger  London  is  than 
Paris ;  but  the  bustle  of  business  seemed  to 
abound  in  the  English  metropolis,  in  a  propor- 
tion tenfold  greater  than  its  superior  size. 

January  19. — I  have  taken  a  house.     It  is 
situated  in  Marylebone  parish,  north  of  Ox- 
ford Road^  as  I  hear  the  latter  called  by  some, 
probably  from  its  having  been  an  open  road 
within  their  recollecti6n.     Now,  it  is  a  street 
fully  built  up,  and  among  the  longest  and 
widest  in  London.     North  of  this  street  lies  a 
part  of  the  town  different  from  any  I  have 
hitherto  seen.     The  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.     All  are  of  good  width  :  some  a 
hundred  feet  and  more.     Many  of  them,  as 
Harley  Street,  Wimpole  Street,  Baker  Street, 
Devonshire  Place,  Portland  Place,  and  others, 
present  long  ranges  of  houses  built  with  uni- 
formity, which  gives  them  a  metropolitan  as- 
pect    Through  some,  you  look,  as  through  a 
vista,  into  the  verdant  scenery  of  the  Regent's 
Park.     This  commences  almost  at  the  point 
where  the  buildings,  which  are  lofty,  end ;  so 
that  you  seem  to  step  at  once  into  the  country. 
An  air  of  gloom  hangs  over  these  streets,  from 
the  dark  brick  of  which  most  of  the  houses  are 
built,  or  which  coal  smoke  gives  them ;    the 
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case,  I  may  add,  more  or  less,  with  nearly  every 
part  of  London.     This  part  is  quite  secluded, 
if  80  I  may  speak  of  a  town  district  of  more 
than  a   hundred    thousand  inhabitants.     You 
hear  little  noise  beyond  the  rumble  of  equi- 
ages,  beginning  at  two  o'clock,   abating   in 
the  evening,  and  returning  at  midnight.     Its 
quietness,  and  the  number  of  ready-furnished 
houses  to  be  hired  in  it,  are  probably  the  in- 
ducements for  its  being  much  chosen  by  the 
foreign   ambassadors  for   their  residence.      I 
found  that  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  French 
Ambassadors,  had  here  fixed  their  domiciles. 
livery  house  has  its   area  enclosed  with  iron 
palisades.      The   front   door-steps   are   all   of 
brown  stone,   with  iron   railings   topped  with 
8pikes;  so  that  the  eye  traced  in  all  directions 
lines  of  this  bristling  iron-work.     If  yon  add, 
that  on  the  broad  pavements  offlag,you  perhaps 
saw  nobody  before  noon,   unless  a  straggling 
^servant  in  morning  livery,  or  a  butcher's  boy 
■with  tray  in  hand,  issuing  here  and  there  from 
"an  area,  you  have  the  main  external  character- 
^  istics  of  this   region  when   first   I   beheld  it. 
B  There  is  another  town  district,  a  mile  or  two 
H  east,    made    up    of    well  built    streets    about 
Russell  Square,  that  had  an  aspect  somewhat 
similar.     It    contained,    I    was    told,    another 
one    hundred    thousand    inhabitants,    London 
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dissected  showing  these  various  circles.  *•  The 
entire  metropolis/*  says  Gibbon,  in  his  memoirs, 
*  •*  is  an  astonishing  and  perpetual  spectacle  to 
the  curious  eye  ;  each  taste,  each  sense,  may 
be  gratified  by  the  variety  of  objects  which 
will  occur  in  the  long  circuit  of  a  morning 
walk." 

Of  the  part  I  have  been  describing  in  its 
external  aspect,  I  must  notice  the  complexion 
within,  A  great  many  houses  were  to  let,  and 
I  wfent  through  them.  From  the  basement  to 
the  attics,  everything  had  an  air  of  comfort. 
The  supply  of  furniture  was  full.  The  stair- 
cases were  of  white  stone.  The  windows  and 
beds  in  servants'  rooms  had  curtains.  No 
floor  was  without  carpeting.  In  many  in- 
stances libraries  made  part  of  the  furniture  to 
be  rented  with  the  houses — a  beautiful  part. 
The  rents  varied  from  four  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand guineas  a  year.  In  some  of  the  squares 
of  the  West-end,  I  learned,  that  the  rent  of 
a  furnished  house  was  sixty  and  sometimes 
eighty  guineas  a  week.  Houses  of  the  first 
class,  with  the  sumptuous  furniture  to  suit,  are 
not  to  be  hired  at  all.  These,  belonging  to  the 
nobility  or  other  opulent  proprietors,  are  left 
in  the  care  of  servants  when  the  owners  are 
away.  The  house  I  took  was  in  Baker  Street, 
at  a  rent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  a- 
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year.  The  policy  of  my  Government  being  to 
give  to  its  public  servants  small  salaries,  the 
latter  act  but  in  unison  with  this  policy,  in 
having  their  establishments  small-  It  is  not 
for  those  honoured  by  being  selected  to  serve 
the  Republic  abroad,  to  complain.  Nor,  with 
t4ie  English,  do  I  believe,  that  the  conside- 
ration  attaching  to  foreign  ministers,  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  salaries  they  receive.  However 
large  these  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  in  the 
persons  of  the  representatives  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  governments  of  Europe,  they  are 
still  so  much  below  the  wealth  of  the  home 
circles  of  London,  as  to  be  no  distinction, 
supposing  distinction  to  be  sought  on  that 
ground.  The  surpassing  incomes  in  the  liome 
circles,  and  habits  of  expenditure,  with  the 
ample  accommodations  by  which  the  many 
who  possess  them  live  surrounded,  incline 
their  possessors  to  regard  such  official  strangers 
as  objects,  ratlier  than  agents,  of  hospitality. 
It  may  be  otherwise  in  capitals  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  this  is  the  general  relationship 
which  the  diplomatic  corps  holds  to  society  in 
London.* 

*  Since  the  period  lieiMs  spoken  of  the  BalarieB  of  the 
AmericaB  diplomatic  corps  at  most  of  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
luid  in  most  foreign  countries^  have  been  very  much  in- 
creased* 
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Juwnr  dOC  1$1^  Vm^  whk  Mis.  Rush 
M  LmA  CastleKOEsli^s.  IW  cxMipuiy  con- 
si^ed  of  Lisml  «»d  L*dT  Casdereagb,  the 
£vl  of  Wc^oMRlaiBd.  Ijsmd  MdWDe,  Lord 
MulgnTe,  Mr.  WclksieT  Pole,  the  Duke  of 
WelfiogtoD,  Lord  Bor^hersli,  the  Ambassador 
of  France  and  hb  Mairhioiiess,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  the  PortugDese  Ambassador  and 
bis  Countess,  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  Bavaria,  the  Marquis  Grimaldi  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  a  few  others.  Of  the  foregoing, 
some  were  strangers,  to  whom,  as  to  myself,  it 
was  a  first  dinner. 

The  invitation  was  for  seven  o'clock.  Our 
names  were  announced  by  servants  in  the  hall, 
and  on  the  landings.  The  company  had  chiefly 
assembled  when  we  arrived.  All  were  in  full 
black,  under  the  court  mourning  for  the  Prin- 
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cess  Charlotte.  I  ara  wrong — one  lady  was  in 
white  satin !  It  would  have  been  painfully 
embarrassing,  but  that  her  union  of  ease  and 
dignity  enabled  her,  after  the  first  suffusion, 
to  turn  her  misfortune  into  a  grace.  Saluta- 
tions were  in  subdued  tones,  but  cordial,  and 
the  hand  given.  Introductions  took  place  at 
convenient  moments.  Before  eight,  dinner 
was  announced.  The  dining-room  was  on  the 
floor  with  the  drawing-rooms.  As  we  entered 
it  through  a  door-way  surrounded  by  a  hang- 
ing curtain  that  drew  aside,  the  effect  was 
beautifuL  A  profusion  of  light  fell  upon  the 
cloth,  and  as  everything  else  was  of  silver,  the 
dishes  covered,  and  wines  hidden  in  ranges  of 
silver  coolers,  the  whole  had  an  aspect  of  pure 
white.  Lord  Castlereagh  sat  at  the  liead.  On 
his  right  was  the  lady  of  the  French  Ambas- 

ador,  with  whom,  in  going  in,  he  had  led  the 
way.  Lady  Castlereagh  was  on  the  side,  half 
way  down.     On  her  left,  was  the  Duke  of  Wei- 

ington,  with  whom  she  came  in.     Between  the 

hDuke  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  was  my 
wife,  who  came  in  upon  the  arm  of  the  latter. 
Opposite,  was  the  lady  of  the  Portuguese  Am- 
bassador. She  entered  with  the  French  Am- 
bassador, and  sat  next  to  him.  1  was  between 
Lords  Melville  and  Mulgrave.  The  former 
»^ratified  me  by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
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of  the  United  States;  the  latter  by  what  he 
said  of  President  Monroe,  wlio  was  Minister  in 
England  when  he  was  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  liad  ever  found  hira,  he  said,  con- 
ciliatory in  business,  while  steadfast  in  his 
doty.  Being  near  to  these  two  noblemen  in 
coming  in,  I  paused  to  give  place,  having  un- 
derstood that  Cabinet  Ministers  preceded  Mi- 
nisters Plenipotentiary  on  these  occasions  ;  but 
they  declined  it,  and  I  went  first ;  Lord  Mel- 
ville remarking,  '*  We  are  at  home,"  There 
appeared  to  be  at  least  a  dozen  servants ;  the 
superior  ones  not  in  livery. 

The  general  topics  related  to  France,  and 
French  societ}^.  1  he  foreigners  spoke  Eng- 
lish ;  nevertheless,  the  conversation  was  nearly 
all  in  French,  This  was  not  only  the  case 
when  the  English  addressed  the  foreigners,  but 
in  speaking  to  each  other.  Before  dinner,  I 
had  observed  in  the  drawing-room,  books  lying 
about.  As  many  as  I  glanced  at  were  French* 
I  thought  of  the  days  of  Charles  IL  when  the 
tastes  of  the  English  all  ran  upon  the  models 
of  France.  Here,  at  the  house  of  an  English 
minister  of  state,  French  literature,  the  French 
language,  French  topics  were  all  about  me  ; 
I  add,  French  entrees^  French  wines.  I  was 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  parallel  to  the 
days  of  Charles  IF.  held  throughout.     By  my 
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longer  residence  in  England  I  discovered,  that 
the  enlightened  classes  were  more  ready  to 
copy  from  the  French  what  they  tlrouglit  good, 
than  the  same  classes  in  France  to  copy  from 
England-  As  regards  language,  the  difference 
is  striking.  There  is  scarcely  a  well-pducated 
person  in  England  who  does  not  speak  French, 
while  thousands  among  the  best  educated  in 
France  are  ignorant  of  English.  In  the  com- 
petition between  these  great  nations,  this  gives 
England  an  advantage.  It  is  no  answer  tliat 
French  is  the  languacje  of  intercourse  in  Eu- 
rope  :  the  Frenchman  may  repose  upon  tins, 
for  not  acquiring  the  English;  but  it  cannot 
take  from  Englishmen  the  advantag:e  of  bcino* 
at  home  in  both  tongues.  Equally  have  the 
English  the  advantage  in  travel,  TJiey  go  in 
great  numbers  to  France;  while  few  of  the 
French,  comparatively  speaking,  visit  England. 
Soon  after  nine,  the  ladles  left  table.  Before 
ten,  the  gentlemen  followed.  The  company 
broke  into  knots,  or  loitered  through  the  draw- 
ioff-rooms.  In  one,  was  a  full-length  likeness 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  by  Lawrence;  in  ano- 
ther, the  celebrated  portrait  of  Charles  L  by 
Vandyck,  presenting  three  views  of  his  face  ; 
scattered  about  in  all,  were  articles  of  vert  ft 
or  munificence.  Of  the  latter,  were  vases  of 
massive  porcelain  and  other  memorials,  sent  as 
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presents  to  Lord  Castlereagh  by  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  after  the  treaties  of  Paris  and 
Yieniia.     I  had  now  conversation   for  which 
opportanides  had   not    before   oftered*       The 
Austrian   Ambassador  told  me,  that  his  court 
had  appointed  Baron  Sturmer,  Consul-General 
to  the  United  States.    He  said,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  his  court  to  cultivate  amicable  relations 
with  the  United  States ;  the  more,  as  foreign 
commerce  had  become  an  object  with  Austria. 
I  replied,  that  my  Government  would  receive 
the  information  with  satisfaction.      This  was 
the  first  public  officer  sent  by  Austria  to  the 
United  States,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  com- 
mercial relations  that  had  not  before  subsisted 
between  the  two  nations.    I  remarked,  that  the 
commerce  of  Austria  appeared  to  be  doing  well 
in  the  Black  Sea.    *'  For  a  beginning,**  he  re- 
plied.    I  added  a  hope,  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  might  find  admittance  into  that 
sea;  but  it  was  a  point  on  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  speak.     To  Lord  Castlereagh,  I 
expressed    the   pleasure  I   had   derived  from 
making  the  acquaintance  of  his  guests;  amongst 
them,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,     He  spoke  of 
the  Duke-     He  said  that  his  achievements  in 
war  were  known ;  but  that  his  ability  in  council, 
his  caution,  his  conciliation  in  dealing  with  the 
complicated    arrangements  of   the    Continent 
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at  had  followed  his  battles,  were  not  so  much 
known  ;  these  formed  not  less  a  part  of  his 
character,  and  had  gained  for  him,  perhaps  in 
a  higher  degree  than  centered  in  any  other 
individual  in  Europe,  the  confidence  of  its 
cabinets  and  sovereigns. 

Before  parting,  his  Lordship  said,  that  the 
Prince  Regent  would  probably  be  in  town  by 
b^he  middle  of  February,  and  that  I  might  then 
^Bxpect  my  audience  of  reception, 
H:    At  eleven,  I  came  away.     The  servants  were 
at  their  stations,  and  passed  the  call  for  my 
carriage,  as  when  we  were  announced  ;  forms 
observed  towards  alL 
^K    Having  here,  for  tlie  first  time,  met  some  of 
^he  diplomatic  corps,  I  will  subjoin  the  names 
of  those   who    composed  it,   whilst  I  was   in 
England,     There  was  entire  cordiality  in  the 
intercourse  of  its  members.     The  period  was 
one   of   peace.      No    acts    transpired    among 
nations,  tending  to  abridge   the  harmony  of 
private  life  among  tlieir  representatives. 

From  France,  there  was  the  Marquis  D'Os- 

ond,  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  old 

'rench  court.   From  Russia,  Count,  afterwards 

Prince  Lieven  ;  from  Austria,   Prince  Ester- 

azy;  from  Prussia,  Baron  Humboldt,  brother 

nd  rival  in  genius  to  the  celebrated  traveller; 

rom  the  Netherlands,  Baron  Fagel,  a  name 
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rr)  in  the  time  of  the  constitotionaL 
It  of  the  Cortes.  From  Portugal^ 
Commt  Vilia  Real  succeeded  the  Marquis  Pal— 
■dla,  Mr.  OliTcra  interposing  (as  minister  ple- 
mpolentimnr)  for  m  short  interval,  in  the  time  oi 
the  eoQStitiitional  government  of  that  country. 
The  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  were  Count 
Monster,  from  Hanover ;  Mr.  Bonrke,  from 
Denmark;  Baron  Stiemeld,  from  Sweden; 
Banm  Just,  from  Saxony ;  Mr.  Pfefiel,  from 
Bavaria ;  Count  Ludolf,  from  Naples ;  Count 
IXAglie,  from  Sardinia,  The  only  change  in 
this  order  was  frt>m  Denmark,  in  the  person  of 
Count  Mokke,  for  Mr.  Bourke.  The  former 
was  accompanied  by  his  Countess,  an  accession 
to  the  English  as  to  any  Court  Italy  had  her 
$ea;$OQ  of  constitutional  governments,  as  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  but  the  Austrian  troops  over- 
turned them  too  rapidly  to  afford  time  to 
Sardinia  or  Naples  to  new-model  their  diplo- 
m^oY.  France  marched  her  army  across  the 
Hk{a;!^>a  more  slowly,  but  not  less  decisively. 
!^  tvx^  overturned  constitutional  governmeut 
t:i  S^viiu  :  an  attack  upon  national  independ- 
c^v.  \%htoh  Britain,  in  her  state  papers  and 
|\*t^uwoutary  speeches,  officially  disapproved, 
^ahowt  rv^i^ing*  and  which  the  friends  of 
tt\\\U^«t   tu    Ivth   hemispheres  joined   in   de- 
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"  There  were  two  Ministers  Resident,  an  order 
below  Ministers  Plenipotentiary:  Baron  Langs- 
dorff,  from  Baden  ;  Mr.  Haller,  from  Switzer* 
land.  There  was  a  Charge-d*affaires  from  Wir- 
temburg,  Mr.  Wagner  ;  who  was  succeeded  by 
Count  Mandelsloh  ;  and  one  from  Constanti- 
nople, Mr.  Ramadani.  The  latter,  on  official 
occasions,  appeared  in  his  robes  and  turban  ;  a 
dress  not  more  in  contrast  wnth  all  that  sur- 
rounded him,  than  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try witli  those  of  Christendom,  The  creden- 
tials of  diplomatic  agents  of  this  class  are  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  affairs,  not 
the  Sovereign.  When  Mr.  Canning  became 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  my  residence,  plenipotentiaries  arrived  from 
three  of  the  new  states  of  Spanish  America ; 
Mr.  Hurtado  from  Columbia ;  General  Mi- 
chelena  from  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Rividavia  from 
Buenos  Ayres. 
^  The  embassies  of  the  great  powers  were 
Haniply  provided  with  secretaries,  and  had  per- 
sons attached  to  them  in  other  capacities.  The 
entire  aggregate  made  a  large  body.  Not  large 
when  compared  with  the  embassies  of  other 
times.  Sully  brought  to  England  a  retinue  of 
two  hundred  gentlemen.  Bassompierre,  still 
'licr,  speaks  of  an  *'  equipage  of  four  hundred 
persons''  returnins;  witli  him  to  France.     The 
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.  €■  irarhing  Ixmdoo,  was  saluted  A^ith 
f  guns  from  the  Tower.  So,D'Es- 
lor  to  the  States  General  from 
JLIV.  tdls  115^  that  be  was  met  at  Rys- 
br  tlie  Depoties,  with  a  train  of  threescore 
CompluMnts  so  profiiise  have  wisely 
Ipane  OQt  of  date- 
But,  in  an  affiurs,  fonns  prevail.  Groyem- 
tmemts  never  dispense  with  them.  Having  men- 
tiioiied  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  I 
will  aUnde  to  some  of  the  forms  that  regu- 
lated their  intercourse.  Once,  the  uncertainty 
<^  these  led  to  difficulties,  even  wars.  The 
congress  <^  Vienna,  in  1815,  extirpated  them 
aU,  as  far  as  questions  of  precedence  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  these  had  been  found  the  most 
serious.  It  declared  that  every  question  of 
that  nature  should  be  settled  by  the  rule  of 
time.  He  who  has  been  longest  at  a  court  or 
government,  is  to  be  first.  The  relative  power 
of  the  nation  he  represents,  is  to  count  no- 
thing. This  is  a  rule  satis£Bictory  to  small 
states.  It  is  to  the  praise  of  large  ones,  that 
they  established  it.  It  applies  to  all  intercourse 
where  competition  can  arise,  whether  in  busi- 
ness or  .ceremony;  and  therefore  regulates 
visits.  The  member  of  the  corps  who  has  last 
arrived  pays  the  first.  The  rule  does  not  over- 
leap classes,  applying  only  to  those  of  the  same 
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E'^'ass.  Its  propriety  has  coraraanded  universal 
jsent.  Under  its  operation,  we  shall  hear  no 
ore  of  personal  rudenesses,  no  disturbances 
of  the  public  decorum,  no  cutting  of  traces  that 
one  ambassador's  coach  may  whip  up  before 
another;  none  of  the  acts,  ill-adapted  to  such 
functionaries,  of  which  we  catch  the  glimmer- 
ings, sometimes  the  details,  in  Finett,  Digges, 
Melville,  D'Estrades,  Wiquefort ;  even  in  the 
later  pages  of  Segur,  much  as  his  own  good 
sense  discountenanced  them.  The  treaty  of 
Westphalia  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  these  con- 
tentions by  fixing  the  relative  rank  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe  ;  but  in  vain.  That  of 
Utrecht  had  the  same  aim,  in  introducing  the 
title  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  the  conten- 
tions before  being  confined  to  ambassadors. 
In  vain  also.     It  was  reserved  for  the  rule  of 

B  Vienna,  aided  by  modern  manners,  at  last  to 
get  rid  of  what  had  so  often  proved  a  hin- 
drance to  public  business  and  injurious  to  in- 
dividual concord.    Although  the  United  States 

,    had   no  agency  in  making  that  rule,  their  mi- 

tpister  shared  its  benefits.* 
But,  as  far  as  visits  are  concerned,  it  has 
turned  out,  that  the  certainty  of  the  rule  leads 

♦  Tho  author  remainod  so  long  at  the  British  Court,  nearly 

Lri^ht  ycavB,  aa  to  become  graclimlly  invested  with  precedence, 

sr  this  rule,  over  all  tho  other  Ministors  rieaipotcntiary. 
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to  its  being  frequently  disregarded.     In  obedi- 
ence to  it  I  was  prepared  to  pay  the  first  visit  to 
p11  the  members  of  the  corps  who  had  arrived 
before  me.     But,  from  several,  I  had  the  favour 
of  calls  by  anticipation,  as  was  common  in 
other   cases.      Fortunate  change  f   when   the 
strife  of  courtesy  has  supplanted  hostile  strife. 
The  right  of  precedence  in  treaties  is  of  a 
different  nature.     These   solemn  instruments 
are  executed  in  double  original.     This  gives 
to  each  nation  the  opportunity  of  being  named 
first,  and  signing  first,  in  the  treaty  to  be  de- 
posited in  its  own  archives.     Such  is  the  rule 
as  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  pow- 
ers.    Formerly  it  was  not  so.     In  the  time  of 
President  Madison,  an  occasion  arising  where 
the  representative  of  a  monarchy  questioned 
the  principle  of  coequality  in  the  United  States 
on  the  asserted  ground  of  Republics  being  of 
secondary  dignity,  the  rule  was  established  and 
has  since  been  adhered  to. 

January  31.  .Dined  at  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland's, at  his  residence, Grosvenor  Square. 
Forms  were  as  at  Lord  Castlereagh's.  The 
party  was  small — Sir  John  and  Lady  Ann 
Becket,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  of  Baltimore, 
the  Danish  Minister,  and  some  of  the  members 
of  Lord  Westmoreland's  family.  The  cheer- 
ful manner  of  his  lordship  promoted  conversa- 
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tion.     Much  of  it  related  to  England.     Duel- 
ling was  spoken  of.    Lord  Westmoreland  said, 
that  among  private  gentlemen  in   England  it 
was  very  rare  ;  that  if  a  person  from  this  class 
had  been  engaged  in  a  duel,  and  applied  for 
admission  to  a  clob,  there  would  be  a  scrutiny; 
and  unless  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  quar- 
relsome, he  would  be  in  danger  of  rejection  ; 
but  that  if  he   had  been  engaged  in  two,  he 
believed  he  would  be  black-balled-     His  lord- 
ship  did   not   condemn   duelling.      He   only 
meant  that  the  occasions  of  it  in   private  life 
were  so  few  in  classes  where  proper  restraints 
existed,  that   he  whose  misfortune  it  was   to 
have  had  two  duels  on  his  hands,  would  find 
gentlemen  shy  of  him  as  an  associate  in  such 
institutions.     It  was  upon  this  he   grounded 
his  opinion.     The   urbanity  of  our   courteous 
host  made  the  evening  very  pleasant.     It  was 
not  until  a  late  hour  that  we  got  home. 
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CHAPTER  ML 

OmXTIEW  WITH  IXmD  CASTIXEEAGH. — SLATE  QUESTIOH 

UXDXE    THE    TREATT    OF    GHEXT. XORTH-WEaTERH 

BOUKDAST  BETWEEN  THE  UKITED  STATES  AKD  BRTIIBH 
FOB6BaSi05Sw — POST  AT  THE  MOUTH  OP  COLUMBIA 
BITEB. 

Febmanr  1,  1818.  Had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

He  began  about  the  slaves ;  expressing  the 
readiness  he  would  ever  feel  in  endeavouringc 
to  bring  to  a  satis&ctory  close  all  points  in 
dispute  between  the  two  countries.  In  this 
spirit  he  had  laid  before  the  Cabinet  ihy  pro- 
posal of  the  3rd  of  Januar}^  upon  this  subject ; 
and  had  to  inform  me  that  it  would  be  acceded 
to*  But,  as  the  treaty  of  Ghent  had  led  to 
the  proposal,  the  assent  would  be  under  the 
rules  which  that  treaty  had  fixed  in  relation 
to  other  points.  That  to  this  end,  he  was 
prepared  to  give  effect,  substantially,  to  my 
projM)sal,  by  saying,  that  his  CJovornment  was 
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"^I'illing  that  the  question  about  the  slaves 
should  also  go  before  commissioners;  and  in 
^he  event  of  their  not  concurring,  that  resort 
«hoitld  be  had  to  an  umpire,  as  prescribed  by 
the  fourth  and  subsequent  articles  of  the  treaty 
in  reference  to  territorial  claims.  That  an 
article  between  the  two  Governments,  supple- 
mental to  tlie  treaty,  might  be  requisite  to  give 
the  proper  autliority  for  this  proceeding.  That 
as  regarded  the  commissioners,  his  Government 
had  no  objections  to  devolving  the  service  upon 
some  of  those  already  appointed  under  the 
treaty,  unless  mine  should  wish  new  appoint* 
ments ;  that,  in  short,  the  whole  machinery  of 
that  instrument  should  be  adopted,  in  settling 
the  conflict  of  opinion  about  the  slaves. 

Finishing  upon  this  point,  he  went  to  ano- 
ther. The  present,  he  said,  appeared  to  be  a 
favourable  time  for  putting  in  train  for  settle- 
ment, claims  to  territory,  other  than  those  com- 
prehended in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  That  it 
belonged  to  forecast,  to  aim  at  extinguishing, 
in  a  friendly  way,  seeds  of  future  controversy, 
while  the  subjects  were  of  no  great  present 
importance,  but  liable  to  become  so  in  future. 
Such  considerations  led  him  to  hope  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  not 
be  disinclined  to  measures  having  in  view  the 
final   settlement   of  that    part  of  the   North- 
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western  boundary  line  contemplated  in  the  old 
treaty  between  the  two  countries  of  1783;  he 
meant»  the  line  from  the  most  North-western 
point  of  the  lake  of  the  woods  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Accordingly , he  had  to  say,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  accomplishing  this  object 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  British  Go- 
Temment-  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  he  thought, 
would  form  a  guide  equally  convenient  for  ful- 
filling the  intentions  of  the  parties  in  this  in- 
stance also*  Should  his  proposal  be  acquiesced 
in,  another  supplemental  article  might  be  add- 
ed to  the  treaty,  to  give  it  effect,  and  new  com- 
missioners be  appointed;  or,  as  before  suggested, 
those  already  appointed,  perform  the  duty. 

Lastly,  he  came  to  the  affair  of  the  post  at 
Columbia  river.  A  despatch  from  Mr,  Bagot, 
he  said,  had  informed  the  British  Government 
that  the  United  States  were  about  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  post,  by  sending  out  an  armed 
ship ;  and  he  had  to  express  the  regret  felt  at 
the  measure.  It  was  to  have  been  wished,  he 
remarked,  that,  before  the  ship  sailed,  notice 
had  been  given  to  his  Majesty's  Minister  in 
Washington  of  her  destination,  Great  Britain 
having  a  claim  of  dominion  over  that  territory. 
He  proceeded  to  inform  me,  that  Mr.  Bagot 
had  sent  in  a  remonstrance  upon  the  occasion  ; 
to  which,  at  the  last  dates,  no  answer  had  been 
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received.  He  closed  by  saying,  tliat  it  was  the 
desire  of  his  Government  to  submit  a  proposal 
that  the  question  of  title  to  this  territory 
should,  as  in  the  two  other  cases,  go  before 
commissioners,  and  be  governed  in  all  other 
respects  by  the  precedent  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent ;  annexing  to  it  a  third  supplemental 
article  as  the  groundwork  of  contingent  arbi- 
tration before  some  friendly  sovereign. 

To  his  proposals  and  remarks  I  made  such 
replies  as  they  seemed  to  call  for;  and  first 
as  to  the  post  on  the  Columbia.  Nothing,  I 
told  him,  could  exceed  the  concern  I  felt  at 
our  act  being  viewed  in  the  liglit  presented  by 
him,  and  nothing  could  have  beeo  less  expect- 
ed.  The  grounds  upon  which  England  claimed 
Fdominion,  were  unknown  to  me ;  but  granting 
tliat  she  liad  a  claim,  was  the  lawfulness  of  the 
step  taken  by  the  United  States  to  be  ques- 
tioned ?  That  the  post  was  in  their  possession 
before  the  war  of  1812  was  admitted  ;  and 
also,  that  it  had  fallen  by  capture  into  the 
hands  of  Britain  during  the  war.  How  then 
under  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  first  article  of 
which  stipulated  the  mutual  restitution  of  all 
places  reduced  by  the  arms  of  either  party, 
was  our  right  to  restitution  to  be  impeached? 
I  mentioned  the  cases  of  Nootka  Sound  and 
Falkland   Islands*     In   these,  Great   Britain^ 
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[under  circumstances  far  less  strong,  had  as- 
serted the  principle  of  which  we  claimed  the 
'benefit. 

Lord  Castlereagh  admitted  our  right  to  resti- 
tution, and  our  claim  to  be  in  possession,  when 
negotiations  for  the  title  were  going  on.  But 
the  manner  of  obtaining  it,  he  said,  was  to  be 
lamented,  fi-ora  its  possible  tendency  to  inter- 
rupt the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries.  He  sincerely  hoped  it  would  not 
have  that  effect,  and  added,  that  to  forestall  all 
risk  as  far  as  he  could,  he  had  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  one  to 
Lord  Bathurst  as  charged  with  colonial  affairs, 
desiring  that  prompt  orders  might  be  issued 
for  preventing  all  hostile  collision,  either  at 
the  post,  or  with  British  ships  in  its  vicinity. 
He  took  from  his  files,  copies  of  these  notes, 
and  read  them  to  me. 

I  said,  that  although  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  I  could  yet  have  received  official 
information  respecting  the  measure,  and  al- 
though, in  fact,  none  had  reached  me,  I  was 
entirely  confident  that  it  had  originated  in  no 
unfriendly  feeling.  Nor  was  it  believed  that 
any  thing  essentially  due  to  Great  Britain  had 
been  omitted.  It  had  so  happened,  I  remark- 
ed, that  I  had  some  knowleds^e  myself  of  the 
intentions  of  my  Government  at  the  time  the 
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measure  was  projected,  which  enabled  me  with 
the  less  scruple  to  speak  as  I  did.  I  left 
Washington,  it  was  true,  before  the  departure 
of  the  ship  ;  but  felt  sure  that  there  could 
have  been  no  alteration  in  the  views  that  had 
suggested  her  voyage  to  those  seas;  and,  above 
all,  I  knew  that  the  employment  of  force  as  a 
means  of  reinstating  ourselves  under  the  treaty, 
had  in  no  wise  been  in  contemplation. 

These  assurances  appeared  to  have  the  pro- 
per influence  in  placing  the  transaction  in  its 
true  lights.  The  post  came  peaceably  into  our 
possession,  and  the  case  was  not  subsequently 
revived  as  one  of  complaint. 

As  regarded  the  North-western  boundary 
line,  I  remarked,  that  this  subject  had  no  place 
in  my  instructions.  An  article  to  the  effect  of 
his  proposal,  had  once  been  inserted  in  a  con- 
vention between  the  two  Governments,  but 
expunged  by  that  of  the  United  States,  The 
ground  of  objection  was,  that  the  only  line 
that  could  be  run  in  the  direction  proposed 
under  the  treaty  of  1783,  would  not,  as  had 
been  ascertained  since  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
strike  the  Mississippi;  and  to  run  it  lower  down 
would  bring  it  through  territory  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain 
was  free  to  renew  the  proposal ;  all  that  I 
could  do,  would  be  to  transmit  it  to  my  Go- 
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vernment,  and  it  would  be  for  his  lordship  to 
judge  how  far  the  past  rejection,  with  its  un- 
changed ground,  was  discouraging  to  another 
attempt. 

Finally,  as  to  the  slaves.     I  said,  that  I  had 
no  authority  to  assent  to  the  proposal  as  mo- 
dified from  that  of  my  predecessor,  which  I 
had  done  nothing  more  than  renew.      That 
much  anxiety  continued  to  exist  on  this  sub* 
ject  in  the  United  States,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  late  resolution  in  the  Senate,  sub* 
mitted  by  Mr.  Troup,  from  Geoi^ia ;  and  that 
the  fact  of  each  Government  having  adhered  to 
its  own  construction  of  the  treaty  on  this  point, 
afibrded  little  presage  of  a  concurrence  in  opi- 
nion by  commissioners  chosen  by  each.     Still, 
I  had  every  reason  to  think  that  the  President 
would  view  as  friendly,  the  principle  of  the 
proposal ;  for  whilst  it  did  hold  out  a  prelimi- 
nary step  of  no  very  probable  efficacy,  it  came 
at  last  to  our  own  overture.     I  would  gladly 
therefore  transmit  it  for  The  President's  con- 
sideration, assuming,  as  I  did,  that  this  subject 
of  compensation  for  slaves  would  be  acted  upon 
by  itself,  in  the  event  of  obstacles  being  found 
to  lie  in  the  way  of  the  two  others. 

To  this  his  lordship  did  not  yield  his  assent. 
He  hoped  that  I  presupposed  an  imaginary 
case,  abstaining  in  this  way  from  a  positive 
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refusal  at  first.     He  afterwards,  in  effect,  em- 
bodied one  in  the  remark,  tliat  as  each   Go- 
vernment had  objects  of  its  own  in  view,   the 
three  propositions  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
classed    together,   awaiting  a  common   assent 
or  rejection.     I  combated  this  doctrine.     The 
carrying  ofi*  of  the   slaves  involved  a  case  of 
palpable  injury,  and,  as  we  also  contended,  of 
wrong;  one  that  brought  loss  to  all,  and  ruin 
to  some  of  the  proprietors.     The  fundamental 
laws  of  The  Union  guaranteed  to  our  Southern 
planters  as  sure  a  property  in  their  slaves,  as 
in  their  houses  and  lands  ;  and  as  well  might 
the  two  last  be  taken   from  them  as  the  first. 
The  two  other  propositions  rested  upon  an- 
cient, undefined  claims  ;  not  pressing  in  their 
nature,  or  any  of  their  consequences.      The 
case  of  the  slaves,  moreover,  sprang  out  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  and  was  peculiarly  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  its  equitable  example  in  settling 
controversies.      The  other  two  subjects  were 
wholly  extrinsic.     Whatever  rights  or  expecta- 
tions might  even  justly  be  coupled   with  them 
by  Great  Britain,  it  seemed  proper  that  they 
should  stand  upon  independent  ground.    Such, 
it  seemed  to  me,  were  the  distinctions  involved. 
But  I  perceived  no  change  in  what  were  at 
least  his  lordship's  first  impressions,  that  the 
three  questions  ought  to  be  dealt  with   in  the 
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same  way.  The  interview  was  extended  to 
much  length,  and  closed  by  his  saying,  that  as 
all  the  proposals  proceeded  from  his  Govein- 
ment,  they  would  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Bagot 
for  the  information  of  mine,  in  addition  to  the 
communication  of  them  made  to  me.* 

*  Now  tliat  Slavery  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  United 
States^  it  may  seem  strange  to  another  generation^  that  ik 
very  first  subject  which  the  American  Minister  was  instructed 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  British  Government^  on  loi 
arrival  in  England  in  1818^  was  a  claim  by  American  dtizeiu 
for  compensation  for  slaves !     (See  ante  p.  32.)     Yet  snch 
are  the  changes  which  time  produces.     Proud  as  we  «re  of 
our  English  ancestry,  our  kindred  English  finends  will  do 
us  the  justice  to  remember  that  the  system^  now  at  an  end, 
did  not  originate  with  us !    It  originated  in  1620^  in  the  eaily 
colonial  period  of  American  history,  more  than  a  century  and 
and  a  half  before  the  Declaration  of  American  Independencei 
during  which  time  slaves  in  large  numbers  were  imported 
from  Africa  into  the  American  Colonies.     Nor  was  ihe  im- 
portation confined  to  the  Southern  Colonies.    Very  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  as  an  Independent 
Nation,  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  slave 
trade,  against  which  further  traj£c,  there  had  been  loud 
remonstrances  in  Virginia  by  the  people  in  their  primary 
assemblies,  whilst  still  colonists,  with  Washington  at  their 
head.     Finally  the  year  1808  was  adopted  by  the  Convention 
as  the  period  for  the  cessation  of  the  trade. 

See  an  interesting  review  of  this  portion  of  American  History  in  an 
address  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, July  1, 1869,  by  William  C.  Rives,  Jun.,  an  address  marked  by 
large  information  and  liberal  sentiments ;  the  more  striking,  from  the 
gratifying  prospect  exhibited  of  the  returning  prosperity  of  Viiginia. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

SPTION  BY  THE  PEINCE  REGENT. — THE  LEYEE* — 
THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


Februarj^  9,  1818,     Received  a  note  from 

I^Lord  Castlereagh  inforniing  me  tliat  the  Prince 

^Regent  had  appointed  Thursday  the  12th,  for 

my  reception,  at  Carlton  House,  at  a  quarter 

Hpast  two,  previous  to  the  levee. 

H     February  12,     Had  my  reception.     A  com- 

"petent  knowledge  of  the  world  may  guide  any 

one  in  the  common  walks  of  life  ;    more  es* 

pecially  if  he  carry  with    him    the    cardinal 

a  maxim   of  good-breeding  in  all  countries— a 

^prish  to  please  and  unwillingness   to   offend. 

But  if,  even  in  private  society,  there  are  rules 

not  to  be  known  but  by  experience,   and  if 

l^hese  differ  in  different  places,  I  could  not  feel 

^insensible  to  the  approach  of  an  occasion  so 

new.     My  first  desire  was,  not  to  fail  in  the 

public  duties  of  ray  mission.     The  next,  to 

pass  properly  through   the  scenes  of  official 

and  personal  ceremony  to  which  it  exposed 

Q 
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me.  At  the  head  of  them,  was  my  introdnc- 
tion  to  the  Sovereign.  I  desired  to  do  all 
that  full  respect  required,  but  not  more :  yet 
— ^the  external  observances — what  were  they? 
They  defy  exact  definition  beforehand,  and  I 
had  never  seen  them.  From  the  restraints, 
too,  that  prevail  in  these  spheres,  lapses,  if 
you  fall  into  them,  are  little  apt  to  be  told  to 
you ;  which  increases  your  solicitude  to  avoid 
them.  I  had,  in  some  of  my  intercourse, 
caught  the  impression,  that  simplicity  was  con- 
sidered best  adapted  to  such  an  introduction ; 
also,  that  the  Prince  Regent  was  not  thought 
to  be  fond  of  set  speeches.  This  was  all  that 
I  could  collect.  But  simplicity,  all  know,  is 
a  relative  idea.  Often  it  is  attainable,  in  the 
right  sense,  only  through  the  highest  art. 

I  arrived  before  the  hour  appointed.  My 
carriage  having  the  entries  or  right  to  the  pri- 
vate entrance,  I  went  through  St.  James's 
Park  and  got  to  Carlton  House  by  the  paved 
way,  through  the  gardens.  Even  this  ap- 
proach was  already  filled.  I  was  set  down 
at  a  side-door,  where  stood  servants  in  the 
Prince's  livery.  Gaining  the  hall,  persons 
were  seen  in  different  costumes.  Among  them 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  with  halberds.  They 
had  hats  of  velvet,  with  wreaths  round  them, 
and   rosettes  in  their  shoes.      In  the  court- 
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j'ard,  wliicli  opened  through  the  columns  of 
the  portico,  bands  of  music  were  heard.  Car- 
riages, in  a  stream,  were  approacliing  by  this 
access,  through  the  double  gates  that  separate 
the  royal  residence  from  the  street.  The 
company  arriving  this  way,  entered  tlirough 
the  portico,  and  turned  oflf  to  the  right,  I 
went  to  the  left,  through  a  vestibule,  leading 
to  other  rooms,  into  which  none  went  but 
those  having  tfie  entree.  They  consisted  of 
cabinet  ministers,  the  diplomatic  corps,  per- 
sons in  chief  employment  about  the  court,  and 
a  few  others,  the  privilege  being  in  Iiigh  es- 
teem. Knights  of  the  Garter  appeared  to  have 
it^  for  I  observed  their  insignium  round  the 
knee  of  several.  There  was  the  Lord  Steward 
wnth  his  badge  of  office  ;  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain with  his  ;  also,  gold  sticky  and  silver  Uich. 
The  foreiffn  ambassadors  and  ministers  wore 
their  national  costumes ;  the  cabinet  ministers, 
such  as  we  see  in  old  portraits,  with  bag  and 
sword-  The  Lord  Chancellor,  and  other  func- 
tionaries of  the  Law,  had  black  silk  gowns, 
with  full  wigs.  The  bishops  and  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  had  aprons  of  black  silk*  The 
walls  were  covered  with  paintings.  If  these 
were  historical,  so  were  the  rooms*  As  I 
looked  through  them,  I  thought  of  the  scenes 
of  the  Pelhams,  the  Boling- 
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brokes,  the  Hillsboroughs.  The  Prince  had 
not  left  his  apartment.  Half-an-hour  went  by, 
when  Sir  Robert  Chester,  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies, said  to  me,  that  in  a  few  minutes  he 
would  conduct  me  to  the  Prince.  The  Spanish 
Ambassador  had  gone  in,  and  I  was  next  in 
turn.  When  he  came  out,  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  advanced  with  me  to  the  door. 

Opening  it,  he  left  me,  I  entered  alone. 
The  Prince  was  standing  ;  Lord  Castlereagh 
by  him.  No  one  else  was  in  the  room.  Hold- 
ing in  my  hand  the  letter  of  credence,  I  ap- 
proached,  as  to  a  private  gentleman,  and  said, 
that  it  was  **  from  the  President  of  the  United 
*^  States,  appointing  me  their  Envoy  Extraor- 
**  dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
^*  Court  of  his  Royal  Highness  ;  and  that  I 
**  had  been  directed  by  the  President  to  say, 
**  that  I  could  in  no  way  better  serve  the  Uni- 
**  ted  States,  or  gain  his  approbation,  than  by 
**  using  all  my  endeavours  to  strengthen  and 
**  prolong  the  good  understanding  that  happily 
*' subsisted  between  the  two  Countries."  The 
Prince  took  the  letter,  and  handed  it  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  He  then  said,  that  he  would 
**  ever  be  ready  on  his  part  to  act  upon  the 
^'  sentiments  I  had  expressed  ;  that  I  might 
**  assure  the  President  of  this,  for  that  he  sin- 
**  cerely  desired  to  keep  up  and  improve  the 
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iendly  relations  subsisting  between  tlie  two 
*^  nations,  which  he  regarded  as  so  much  to  tlie 
"  advantage  of  both,"  I  replied,  that  I  would 
^lot  fail  to  do  so. 
^B  The  purpose  of  the  interview  seeming  to  be 
Haccomplished,  I  had  supposed  it  would  here 
end,  and  was  about  to  withdraw  ;  but  the 
Prince  prolonged  it.  He  congratulated  me  on 
my  arrival.  He  inquired  for  the  health  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  spoke  of  otliers  who  had  preceded 
me  in  the  mission,  going  back  as  far  as  the  first 
Mr.  Pinekney,  Of  him,  and  Mr.  King,  his 
inquiries  were  minute.  He  made  others,  w  hich 
it  gave  me  still  more  pleasure  to  answer — he 
^fcsked  if  I  knew^  the  ladies  from  my  country, 
^^lien  in  England,  who  had  made  such  favour- 
able impressions,  naming  Mrs.  Patterson,  and 
he  Miss  Catons.  I  replied  that  I  did,  and 
esponded  to  His  Royal  Highness's  gratifying 
notice  of  these  my  fair  countrywomen.  A  few 
ore  remarks  on  the  climate  of  the  two 
countries  closed  the  audience,* 


•  These  itrec  Ainorican  ladies  afterwards  bocame  the 
of  Le&ds,  the  Marchioness  of  Wellcsley,  and  Lady 
.  They  were  all  very  attractive,  and  distinguished 
'  native  dignified  ease  and  grace.  One  was  remarkably 
haodsomOi  and  of  the  most  winning  manners.  They  were 
dio  gmnd-daughters  of  the  venerable  Charles  Carroll^  of 
CuToUioiij  hiB  country  seat  in  Maryland^  who  was  one  of 
Ibo  Signejnsi  uf  the  Deckration  of  Amencan  ludepcndcucej 
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It  would  be  out  of  place  in  me  to  portray 
tlic  exterior  qualities  of  this  monarch.      The 

and  who  died  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  past  ninety,  having  long 
been  known  in  the  United  States  by  tho  distinguishing  title 
of  *^  Thb  last  SuEviviiffa  Signeb,^^ 

They  grew  up  in  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland,  of 
which  place  the  anthor^s  wife  (Miss  Catherine  Eliza  Murray, 
^  descendant  of  the  Elibank  Family,  of  Scofcjand)  who  waa 
one  of  their  early  companions,  was  also  a  native.  It  may,,  | 
perhaps,  be  added  that  nowhere  in  the  United  States  did 
there  prevail,  at  that  time,  a  higher  tone  of  aentiments  and 
manners,  and  nowhere  was  there  a  more  attractive  circle, 
than  at  the  seat  of  government  of  Maryland. 

Perhaps  an  anecdote  may  here  be  mentioned  which  the 
writer  had  from  an  authentic  source. 

At  a  small  dinner  many  years  afterwards  at  the  King's 
(then  William  IV,),  a  gentleman  of  the  company  was  dis- 
posed to  a  little  pleasantry  with  one  of  those  accomplished 
sisters,  who  was  at  table,  on  account  of  her  nationality,  and 

at  length  said,  "  Now  do  pi*ay  tell  ns,  Lady ,  do  yon 

"  come  from  that  part  of  America  where  they  giLess,  or  where 
**  they  calculate  ?'*  *'  She  comes  from  neither,*'  said  the 
King,  slowly,  immediately  interrupting  him,  "she  comes 
"  from  that  part  of  America  where  they  fmciTiatB,'* 

Tho  graceful  allusion  by  the  Prince  Regent,  to  those 
Lidies,  to  a  newly  arrived  American  Minister,  here  recorded, 
on  tho  occasion  of  his  first  introduction  to  him, — ladies  so 
doacendedj — recalls  the  well  known  remark  of  George  lH*  to 
the  elder  Adams,  on  his  first  introduction  to  that  monarch  in  a 
similar  capacity  soon  after  the  close  of  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary War,  viz.,  that  as  he  had  been  the  last  man  in 
his  dominions  to  recognize  the  Indepoodonco  of  the  United 
States,  so  he  was  happy  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  their 
newly  arrived  Envoy. 

The  Adama  Family  has  been  hitherto,  by  far  the  most 
diiitinguished,  politically,  of  any   in  America.      John,  the 
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commanding  union  of  them  has  often  been  a 
theme  in  his  own  dominions.  He  was  then  in 
his  56th  year;  but  in  fine  health,  and  main- 
taining the  erect,  ambitious,  carriage  of  early 
life.  TheEnvoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  Sicily  and  Naples,  had 
his  reception  immediately  afterwards. 

When  the  Prince  came  from  his  apartment, 
called  in  the  language  of  palaces  liis  closet,  into 
the  entree  rooms,  I  presented  to  him  Mr,  John 
Adams  Smith,  as  public  secretary  of  the  lega* 
tion,  and  Mr,  Ogle  Tayloe,  as  attached  to  it 
personally*  Other  special  presentations  took 
place ;  amongst  them,  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Homberg,  by  Lord  Stew^art,  both  dis- 
tinguished in  the  then  recent  battles  of  the 
Continent.  The  Prince  Regent  moved  about 
these  rooms,  until  he  had  addressed  every- 
body; all  waiting  his  salutation.  Doors  hitherto 
8hut,  now  opened,  when  a  new  scene  appeared* 

*' Elder  Adams/'  and  his  son,  John  Quincy,  the  "Younger 
Adams,''  each  known  as  Bucb  in  American  history^  each 
aocnpied  saccessively  the  post  of  Preaidont  of  the  United 
States,  the  fonner  having  been  also  a  Si^er  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  one  of  its  most  fearless  and  able 
advocates*  Each  was  also  Minister  from  the  United  States 
to  EngUnd,  as  was,  until  recently,  Charles  Francis  AdamSj 
son  of  John  Quiucy,  one  of  the  best  fitted  men,  in  every 
rospect,  by  whom  the  United  States  conld  havo  been  repre- 
sented during  the  trying  epochj  from  1801  to  1868j  of  his 
residence  at  the  British  Court. 
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You  beheld  in  other  rooms  the  company  that 
had  turned  off  to  the  right.  The  opening  of 
the  doors  was  the  signal  for  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  general  levee.  I  remained  with 
others  to  see  it.  All  passed,  one  by  one, 
before  the  Prince,  each  receiving  a  momentary 
salutation.  To  a  few  he  addressed  conversa- 
tion, but  briefly  ;  as  it  stopped  the  line.  All 
were  in  rich  costume.  Men  of  genius  and 
science  were  there*  The  nobility  were  nume- 
rous ;  so  were  the  military.  There  were  from 
forty  to  fifty  generals  j  perhaps  as  many  admi- 
rals, with  tlirongs  of  officers  of  rank  inferior. 
I  remarked  upon  the  number  of  wounded. 
Who  is  that,  I  asked,  pallid  but  with  a  coun- 
tenance so  animated  ?  *'  Thafs  General 
Walker/'  I  was  told,  *'  /le  was  pierced  tvith 
hayonetSy  leading  on  the  assault  at  BadaJosJ* 
And  he,  close  by,  tall  but  limping?  **  Colonel 
Ponsonhy  ;  he  was  left  for  dead  at  Waterloo; 
the  cavalry  it  was  thought  had  trampled  upon 
him,**  Then  came  one  of  like  port,  but  deprived 
of  a  leg,  slowly  moving  ;  and  the  w^hisper  went, 
^  That's  Lord  AngleseaJ'  A  fourth  had  been 
wounded  at  Serin gapatam;  a  fifth  at  Talavera; 
some  had  suffered  in  Egypt;  some  in  America. 
There  w^ere  those  who  had  received  scars  on 
the  deck  with  Nelson  ;  others  who  had  carried 
them  from  the  days  of  ^owe.      One,  yes  one. 
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had  fouglit  at  Saratoga.*  It  was  so  that  my 
inquiries  were  answered.  Each  **  did  his 
duty  /*  this  was  the  favourite  praise  bestowed. 
The  great  number  of  wounded  was  accounted 
for  by  recollecting,  that  little  more  than  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  armies  and  fleets 
of  Britain  had  been  liberated  from  wars  of 
extraordinary  fierceness  and  duration  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  For,  so  it  is,  other  nations 
chiefly  fight  on  or  near  their  own  territory; 
the  English  everywhere. 

Taking  the  whole  line,  perhaps  a  thousand 
must  have  passed.  Its  current  flowed  through 
the  entree  rooms,  got  onward  to  the  vestibule, 
and  was  finally  dispersed  in  the  great  hall. 
Those  who  composed  it,  found  themselves 
there,  by  a  course  reverse  to  that  of  their 
entrance ;  and  went  away  through  the  portico, 
as  their  carriages  came  up. 

The  whole  ceremony  lasted  until  past  five. 
When  it  was  over,  I  called  upon  each  member 
of  the  Royal  Family;  amark  of  respect  omitted 
by  no  foreign  minister  after  being  received  by 
the  Sovereign,  The  call  is  made  by  inscribing 
yoiir  name  in  books  kept  at  their  several  re- 
sidences.     The  royal  family  were,  of  the  male 

*  In  the  American  Revolutionary  War.  Now  a  placo  of 
great  resort  in  the  summer,  by  people  from  all  parts  of 
Atoerioa,  oa  account  of  its  celebrated  springa. 
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branches — tlie  Duke8  of  York,  Clarence,* 
Kent,f  Cumberland,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  and 
Gloucester.  Of  the  female  branches— the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Princesses  Augusta, 
Elizabeth,  Sophia,  and  Sophia  Matilda,  Prince 
Leopold, J  husband  of  the  late  Princess  Char- 
lotte, shared  the  same  attentions  ;  as  did  the 
Duchesses  of  York  and  Cumberland,  How 
far  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  distant  Republic, 
whose  genius  is  entirely  different  from  the  an- 
cient governments  of  Europe,  to  exchange 
with  them  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
higher  class,  may  be  a  question  ;  but  it  can  be 
none  whether,  when  once  sent,  they  shall  offer 
all  the  appropriate  marks  of  respect  which  the 
usages  of  the  world  accord  to  sovereigns  aud 
those  in  immediate  connexion  with  them.  To 
withhold  or  stint  them,  would  be  in  conflict 
with  the  purposes  of  the  diplomatic  office.  I 
was  in  this  feeling  that,  during  my  residence, 
I  thought  it  proper  never  to  be  absent  from  a 
levee,  or  pretermit  in  any  wise  attentions  to 
the  royal  family  paid  l)y  other  foreign  minis- 
ters;  and  I  will  take  occasion  to  add,  that  I 
did  not  find  an  insensibility  to  the  just  motives 
of  such  a  course. 

*  Afterwards  WiOiam  IV. 

t  Father  of  Queen  Victoria. 

t  Aflterwards  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium. 
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It  will  be  in  unison  with  my  narrative  to  in- 
sert a  copy  of  the  letter  of  credence  I  deliver- 
ed to  the  Prince  Regent.  It  followed  tlic 
established  formulary,  when  the  United  States 
send  Ministers  to  foreign  courts.  An  eminent 
individual  in  England  asked  me  what  the  form 
was  from  republics  to  monarchies.  The  answer 
is  easy*  The  head  of  a  republic,  hoTvever  ap- 
pointed or  chosen,  represents  for  the  time 
being,  its  collective  power  and  dignity.  To 
foreign  nations,  he  is  the  visible  image  of  its 
sovereignty,  and  speaks  to  monarchs  clothed 
with  its  attributes*  The  letter  will  afford  at 
the  same  time  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  style 
adopted  by  nations  when  speaking  to  each 
other  through  the  personality  centring  in  their 
executive  heads.     It  is  in  these  words  : — 

**  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 

•*  Great  and  good  Friend  : 
•*  I  have  made  choice  of  Richard  Eush,  to 
reside  near  your  Royal  Highness  in  quality  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
is  well  informed  of  the  relative  interests  of  the 
two  countries,  and  of  our  sincere  desire  to  cul- 
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tlvate  and  strengthen  the  friendship  and  good 
correspondence  between  us  ;  and  from  a  know- 
ledge of  his  fidelity,  probity,  and  good  con- 
duct, I  have  entire  confidence  that  he  will 
render  himself  acceptable  to  your  Royal  High- 
ness by  his  constant  endeavours  to  preserve 
and  advance  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
both  nations.  I  therefore  request  your  Royal 
Highness  to  receive  him  favourably,  and  to  give 
full  credence  to  whatever  he  shall  say  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  most  of  all  when 
he  shall  assure  you  of  their  friendship,  and 
wishes  for  your  prosperity ;  and  I  pray  God  to 
have  your  Royal  Highness  in  his  safe  and  holy 
keeping.  Written  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  thirty-first  day  of  October  anno  Domini 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen. 
By  your  good  friend, 

**  James  Monroe.'' 
"  John  Quincy  Adams, 
*^  Secretary  of  State." 

The  letter  of  credence  from  the  King,  or 
Prince  Regent,  of  England,  on  sending  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States, 
is  the  same,  mutatis  mutandis^  in  its  formal 
commencement  and  conclusion ;  and  substan- 
tially the  same  throughout.* 

*  To  be  entirely  accurate,  there  were  complimentary  terms 
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My  reception  having  established  me  in  full 
official  standing,  I  left  cards  at  the  houses  of 
the  cabinet  ministers  and  diplomatic  corps. 
The  former  have  precedence  over  the  latter 
(though  in  England  they  often  wave  it)  be- 
cause, sharing  the  confidence  and  administer- 
ing the  power  of  the  Sovereign,  they  become 
identified,  so  far,  with  his  dignity.  I  visited 
al&o  the  Lord  High  Steward,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  a  few  others 
personally  attached  to  the  royal  household. 
The  only  one  of  the  cabinet  upon  whom  I  had 
called  previously  was  Lord  Castlereagh.  Ca- 
binet ministers  in  England  are  exempt  from 
returning  the  visits  of  foreign  ministers,  as  of 
all  others  ;  nevertheless,  the  courtesy  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  returned  mine. 

It  was  so  that  I  aimed  at  going  through  the 
obligations  of  ceremony,  as  I  found  them  esta- 
blished at  the  English  court.  I  may  have 
dwelled  on  them  the  longer  because  they  were 
new  to  me ;  but  not  too  long.  I  do  not  dis- 
cuss their  importance.  I  give  them  as  facts, 
The  philosopher  may  rail  at  them ;  but,  in  his 
philosophy,  he  may  discover,  if  candid,  matter 
for  raillery  too.     In  the  machinery  of  political 

in  the  first  line  of  the  President's  letter,  immediately  after 
the  nanio  of  the  person  of  his  choice ;  but  the  Author  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  them. 
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as  social  life,  the  smallest  parts  are  often  those 
that  give  impulse  to  the  greatest  movements. 
If  we  visit  a  strange  country,  scan  its  general 
population,  enter  its  farm-houses,  its  cottages, 
its  work -shops,  we  are  permitted  to  speak  of 
appearances  and  habits  that  on  all  sides  arrest 
the  eye.  May  we  not,  with  a  guarded  free- 
dom, do  the  same  of  the  high  places  of  the 
world?  In  the  modes  of  life  in  each,  are  be- 
held component  parts  of  the  grand  whole.  If, 
from  the  former,  issue  the  springs  of  power, 
it  is  in  the  latter,  under  monarchies,  that  its 
agents  dwell.  Perhaps  if  the  feelings  that 
exist  in  each  could  be  better  known  to  the 
other,  jealousies  might  be  softened,  more  fre- 
quently than  increased. 

If  may  be  thought  that  the  forms  I  detail, 
are  the  growth  only  of  monarchical  soils. 
Their  roots  lie  deeper.  If  none  but  republics 
existed,  other  forms  would  arise,  differing  in 
circumstance,  but  not  in  essence.  In  the 
genius  of  the  latter  governments,  there  is  a 
sternness  peculiarly  opposed  to  giving  up 
claims  to  outward  reverence.  The  Roman 
Senate  took  more  offence  at  Caesar's  refusal  to 
rise  on  an  occasion  when  they  intended  to  do 
him  honour^  than  at  his  passing  the  Rubicon 
or  seizing  upon  the  treasury.  The  title  of 
Majesty  is  modern,  as  applied  to  Kings.     The 
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Romans  used  it  with  peculiar  fondness,  says 
Dry  den,  in  reference  to  the  people — Majestas 
POpuli  Romani.  The  first  treaty  that  Crom- 
well entered  into  with  the  United  Provinces, 
bad  a  stipulation  that  their  ships  should  strike 
their  flags  in  British  seas,  to  the  **  Republic"  of 
England.  We  have  seen,  in  our  own  day,  with 
how  prompt  a  sensibility  President  Madison, 
whose  life  has  been  a  model  of  dignity  as 
of  public  and  private  virtue,  stood  upon  the 
point  of  form,  when  treaties  were  to  be  signed. 
Nor  was  he  less  scrupulous,  when  compli- 
mentary salutes  were  to  be  exchanged  with  the 
vessels  or  batteries  of  foreign  powers.  If  the 
individual  of  just  pride  respects  himself  whilst 
he  respects  others,  nations  will  ever  be  still 
more  quick  to  the  same  feeling,  and  to  all  its 
external  manifestations. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ATTEMPT  UPON  THE  LIFE  OP  THE  DUKE  OP  WELLIKCH 
TON. — OLD  CUSTOMS  ABOUT  THE  COURT. — DINNER 
AT  THE  DANISH  MINISTER'S. — PRIVATE  AUDIENCR 
OF  THE  QUEEN.  —  THE  DRAWINO-ROOM.  —  DINNER 
AT  LORD   CASTLEREAGh's. 

February  16,  1818.  The  late  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Paris  is 
a  topic.  He  went  there  on  business  relating, 
as  is  believed,  to  the  evacuation  of  France  by 
the  Army  of  Occupation,  of  which  the  English 
forms  a  part.  Returning  to  his  hotel  at  mid- 
night, a  pistol  was  fired  at  his  carriage.  One 
of  his  aids  was  with  him.  Nobody  was  hurt. 
The  report  collected  people,  and  some  gen- 
darmerie went  in  pursuit.  The  Duke  made  his 
coachman  stop,  got  out,  and  looked  around. 
Such  is  the  account  I  hear.  I  learn  that  it 
was  transmitted  by  a  special  messenger  from 
the  French  King,  to  his  ambassador  at  this 
court.  The  ambassador  repaired  to  Carlton 
House,  to  express  to  the  Prince  Regent  the 
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concern  felt  by  his  sovereign,  with  assurances 
that  all  means  would  be  used  to  discover  the 
offender,  and  bring  him  to  proper  punishment. 
The  ambassador  afterwards  went  to  Apsley 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, to  express  to  his  family  appropriate  senti- 
ments on  the  occasion  • 

February  2L  Since  my  reception  I  have 
had  calls  from  servants  of  official  persons  for 
*^  favours''  I  became  acquainted  with  the  term 
at  Portsmouth.  They  bad  no  warrant  from 
their  masters ;  but  came  under  ancient  custom. 
There  have  also  been  to  me,  fraternities,  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Portsmouth  bell-ringers ; 
as  the  ^*  Palace  drums  and  fifes,''  the  **  Royal 
waits  and  tnusiCf**  and  a  third,  the  derivation  of 
which  I  could  not  understand,  and  which  no 
external  signs  tliat  I  saw  bespoke,  the  **  King's 
murrow-hones  and  cleavers"  Each  presented 
me  Willi  a  congratulatory  address.  Each  had 
their  **  book  to  show"  They  all  have  something 
to  do  with  out-door  arrangements  when  levees 
are  held*  These  contributions  upon  the  di- 
plomatic stranger,  awakened  at  first  my  sur- 
prise. I  afterwards  heard  what,  perhaps,  may 
serve  as  explanatory.  Ambassadors  on  leaving 
England,  receive  from  the  Government  a  pre- 
sent of  a  thousand  pounds;  and  ministers  ple- 
nipotentiary, five  hiindred.     If  then  on  their 
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arrival,  and  afterwards,  there  are  appeals  to 
their  bounty  by  those  in  menial  and  such-like 
situations  about  the  Government,  the  latter,  it 
seems,  pa^s  back  again  !  I  do  not  hint  that  it 
does  so  in  the  light  of  an  indemnification  ;  but 
the  ciistorns  harmonize.  True,  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  never 
takes  the  five  hundred  pounds  ;  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country  forbidding  it.  But  this 
is  a  point  which  it  may  be  presumed  he  does 
not  stop  to  expound  to  the  servants  of  the 
foreign  secretary,  or  the  *'  Royal  waits  and 
77msieJ*  It  would  doubtless  be  to  them  ft 
novel  plea  in  bar  for  not  putting  his  liand  in 
his  pocket !  Whenever  he  pays  for  music,  he 
must  consider  himself  as  having  an  equivalent 
iu  its  **  silver  sounds/' 

If  I  had  calls  like  these,  J  am  bound  to 
mention  others.  A  great  number  of  persons 
of  the  court  and  other  circles  paid  me  visits, 
Their  names  I  need  not  recount.  Of  the  list, 
were  those  whose  acquaintance  any  one  might 
regard  as  a  source  of  gratification.  In  me,  the 
finding  was  heightened,  as  it  marked  the  esti- 
mation in  which  my  country  was  held.  Inter- 
course to  which  the  door  thus  opened  in  my 
favour,  was  afterwards  extended,  leading  to 
hospitalities,  that  can  neither  pass  from  tlie 
memory,  nor  grow  cold  upon  the  heart 
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Febraary  23.  At  a  dinner  at  the  Danish 
minister's  we  had  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  ; 
among  tliem  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  There  were 
also  ladies.  One  of  the  latter  spoke  of  Franklin ; 
lie  was  a  captivating  writer — so  much  nature^ 
so  much  genius  ;  Mr.  Jeflerson  had  said  that  to 
see  tlie  junction  of  two  of  our  rivers  where  one 
breaks  through  a  mountain,  was  worth  crossing 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  she  would  think  the  voyage 
better  undertaken  to  see  Franklin's  old  china 
bowl  and  silver  spoon  his  wife  bought  for  him  ; 
she  hoped  both  were  kept ;  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege to  let  them  perish.  I  was  charmed  at  her 
manner  oiP saying  all  this.  Sir  Humphrey  took 
bis  share  in  the  conversation.  At  the  first 
words  of  this  great  chemist  and  philosopher,  I 
was  all  attention.  But  he  talked  of  neither 
chemistry  nor  philosophy.  He  agreed  to  what 
was  said  of  Franklin.     He  spoke  of  the  ex- 

W edition  preparing  for  the  North  Pole  ;  it  was 
tted   up,  he    said,  with    every  thing  but  a 
|jhilosopher ;  whether  the  sailors  would  have 
no  such  non-descript  on  board,  or  none  would 
consent  to  go,  he  could  not  say  ;   the  ocean 
as  a  noble  dominion  for  nations,  but  a  bad 
lace  for  landsmen  ;  worst  of  all  for  philoso- 
ibers.     He  spoke  of  the  case  about  wager  of 
tile,  pending  in  the  King's  Bench  ;  the  very 
mcnt  was  so  like   a  burlesque,   that,  he 
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thought,  the  parties  had  better  be  allowed  to 
fight  it  out  at  once,  the  ^^  fancy''  forming  a 
ring,  while  parliament  and  the  judges  looked 
on.  His  elocution  was  remarkably  prompt  and 
smooth.  In  society  he  seems  as  pleasing,  as 
in  the  lecture-room  he  is  profound.  He  told 
me  that  the  widow  of  Garrick  was  alive,  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  lived  not  far  from  the  house 
I  had  taken.  Mr.  Bourke,our  kind  host,  had 
been  much-  among  the  courts  of  Europe.  In- 
clination and  opportunity  had  improved  his 
taste  in  the  arts.  In  the  drawing-rooms  after 
dinner,  pictures  were  talked  of,  his  walls  show- 
ing some  fine  ones.  He  said  that  in  distin- 
guishingthe  various  productionsof  the  different 
masters,  there  was  no  more  difficulty,  where 
the  eye  had  been  practised  among  large  col- 
lections, than  in  distinguishing  the  faces  and 
handwriting  of  your  living  acquaintances. 

February  25.  Having  brought  from  my  Go- 
vernment a  letter  of  credence  to  the  Queen,  I 
was  this  day  presented  to  her.  It  was  called 
a  private  presentation,  and  took  place  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

I  got  to  the  palacfe  before  the  hour  fixed. 
Servants  were  at  the  door,  and  in  the  hall. 
Ascending  an  ample  staircase,  the  master 
of  ceremonies  received  me  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  a  suite,  all  open,  but  no  one  jelse  in 
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lem.  When  five  o'clock  came,  he  conducted 
le  to  the  audience-room,  which  I  entered 
lone* 

Immediately  before  me  was  the  Queen.  On 
^cr  right  was  one  of  the  Princesses,  her  daugh- 
*r ;  an  her  left,  another.  Near  them  were 
"two  ladies  in  waiting.  All  were  in  full  court- 
Iresscs ;  and  all  standing*  In  another  part  of 
le  room  w^ere  her  Majesty's  Chamberlain,  and 
le  Duke  of  Montrose.  These  made  up  the 
rhole  assemblage.  All  was  silence.  Ap- 
koaching  the  Queen,  I  said  ; — "  Having  been 
Accredited  by  his  Roj^al  Highness,  the  Prince 
legent,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Mcnipotentiary  from  the  United  States,  I  have 
io\i"  the  honour  to  present  this  letter  to  your 
Majest}^  In  executing  the  duties  of  my  mis- 
ion,  I  liave  it  in  charge  from  the  President  so 

bear  myself  as  to  give  hope  of  gaining  your 
[ajesty's  esteem  ;  and  this  I  beg  to  assure 
lour  Majesty  will  be  my  constant  ambition/* 
She  received  the  letter.  As  she  took  it,  she 
baidy  that  the  sentiments  I  expressed  w^ere  very 
obliging,  and  entered  into  conversation.  Learn- 
ig  I  was  from  Philadelphia  she  asked  ques* 
tioQS  about  it,  and  others  respecting  the  United 
States,  generally  ;  all  put  in  a  very  kind  spirit. 

ie  interview  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Queen  was  then  seventy-six.    Her  birth- 
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day  was  the  day  following.  As  I  entered  the 
room,  and  during  the  whole  interview,  there 
was  a  benignity  in  her  manner,  which,  in  union 
with  her  age  and  rank,  was  both  attractive  and 
touching.  The  tones  of  her  voice  had  a  gen- 
tleness, the  result,  in  part,  of  years  ;  but  fall  as 
much  of  intended  suavity  to  a  stranger.  The 
scene  as  it  first  broke  upon  me  ;  its  novelty,  its 
quiet  yet  impressive  stateliness,  became,  almost 
immediately,  by  her  manner,  one  of  naturalness 
and  ease.  My  immediate  predecessor,  Mr. 
Adams,  when  presented  to  her,  made  an  allu- 
sion to  qualities  in  her  character,  whicht  as  I 
came  to  learn  through  a  good  source  that  it 
was  advantageously  remembered  at  the  Eng- 
lish Court,  I  will  repeat.  His  mission  be- 
gan in  1815,  immediately  after  the  war  between 
the  two  countries.  He  said,  that  the  political 
relations  between  them  had  been  subject  to  the 
versatility  that  attended  all  human  afiairs  ;  that 
dissensions  had  arisen,  which  however  had  been 
removed,  and,  he  ardently  hoped,  permanently 
removed  ;  but  that  the  reverence  commanded 
by  her  Majesty's  private  virtues  had  been  sub 
ject  to  no  such  change ;  it  had  been  invariably 
felt  by  his  Government,  and  he  could  utter  no 
wish  more  propitious  to  the  happiness  of  both 
countries,  than  that  the  future  harmony  between 
them  might  be  equally  unalterable.     The  allu- 
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sion  was  liappy,  because  it  was  just.  Through- 
out a  long  life,  she  had  been  uniformly  distin- 
guished by  her  private  virtues,  and  her  cflforts 
to  imprint  them  upon  the  times,  I  saw  her 
sinking  below  the  horizon.  But  the  serenity 
that  I  saw,  betokened,  that  as  the  splendours 
of  her  day  were  setting,  she  had  a  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  not  for  them  alone  she  had 
lived.* 


*  ilr.  Adams  was  always  very  happy  in  his  allusions  ou 
such  occasions*  Who,  that  heard  it,  can  forget  his  memo- 
rablo  parting  address,  while  President,  to  General  Lafayette, 
ia  1825^  on  behalf  of  the  American  People,  while  the  U.S- 
Frigate  "  Brandywine,"  that  was  to  convey  him  home,  lay  at 
anchor  ia  the  Potomac,  almost  witliin  sight  of  tho  President's 
Housej  where  the  address  was  delivered,  as  the  President, 
surTOunded  by  his  Cabinet,  and  high  officers  of  Govern* 
meot,  civil  and  military,  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Nation's 
Guest.  The  passage  beginning,  "  Go,  then,  our  beloved 
Friend,  return  to  that  beautiful  France,  &c.  &c.,"  was  par- 
ticnWIy  impressive. 

And  what  right-minded  American  but  would  be  willing 
to  tmoe  a  parallel  to  the  reverence,  here  spoken  of  by  Mr, 
Adums  as  existing  in  America,  for  the  private  virtues  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  in  tho  same  feeling  among  his  coimtiymen 
for  the  domestic  virtues  of  tho  present  Female  Occupant  of 
the  British  Throne,  singahfrly  exemplified  throughout  a 
reign  already  long,  and  strikingly  exhibited  on  more  than 
one  recent  memorable  occasion.  This  feeling  prevails 
largely  in  the  United  States,  and  triumphing  over  tempo- 
rary '* dissensions/'  and  the  ''versatility^^  belonging  to 
**  political  relations,"  found  vent  in  a  wide-spread  sympathy 
for  Queen  Victoria  cm  tho  occasion  of  the  luto  alarming 
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F^rn^ry  27,     Yesterdav  ber  Ma^esrr  Ui 

*  4raiirjrj(^'room«  It  was  in  cckbniicB  of  Ikt 
hirih^Azy^  My  wife  was  ptesemad  Inr  Laij 
( ynhiU:n:Hfi^i.  Besides  being  a  birtb-dn'  edfr- 
hrhiioUf  it  was  the  first  drawiDg-nxiB  of  tbe 
9^:H%i»n^  and  the  first  since  the  deadi  of  tke 
VriniUim  Charlotte.  The  weather  was  fiae, 
with  a  hrilliant  sun.  A  permit  had  beea 
from  the  J5oard  of  Green  Cloth  for  my  < 
to  fiUHM  into  St.  James's  Park,  throngfa  the  gate 
on  (JoiiHtitution  Hill. 

Ooirig  through  Hyde  Park,  I  found  the 
whohs  way  from  Tyburn  to  Piccadilly  (about 
n  inih;)  fiHcd  with  private  carriages,  standing 
n\\\\.  PcTSonH  were  in  them  who  had  adopted 
iW\n  uuAit  of  Hocing  those  who  went  to  conrt. 
'I'ijnfohl  the  number  went  by  other  approaches, 
and  isvcry  approach,  I  was  told,  was  thronged 
with  double  rows  of  equipages,  filled  with 
MpiiCtators.  I  was  to  be  set  down  with  the  rest 
of  ihif  diplomatic  corps,  and  others  having  the 
(;ntr^;(5,  at  a  door  assigned,  within  the  court- 

illnoMN  of  hor  oldoni  Hon,  tho  Heir  Apparent  to  the  British 
( Jrowii.  Of  thiH  fo(jling  tho  English  People  are  not  unaware, 
it  IN  not  many  wooIcm  since  one  of  the  leading  Jonmals  of 
KtiKland,  iu  referring  to  the  late  insane  attempt  to  alarm  the 
Queen  hy  pointing  a  pistol  at  her^  spoke  of  Qneen  Victoria 
AN  "  tho  Ixmt  and  most  beloved  of  Sovereigns — not  only  best 
"  liCiloved  by  her  own  subjects,  hut  hy  the  great  and  Jcindred 
*'  mrvfrnm  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans'* 
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ard  of  the  palace.     Arrived  in  its  vicinity, 
y  carriage  was  stopped  by  those  before  it. 
Here  we  saw,  through  the  trees  and  avenues 
of  the  Park,   other  carriages  rapidly  coming 
up,  io  two  regular  lines  from  the  Horse  Guards 
and  St-  James's.     Another  line,  that  had  been 
up,  was  turning  slowly  off,  towards  the  Bird- 
-cage Walk,    Foreigners  agreed,  that  the  united 
Heapitals  of  Europe  could  not  match  the  sight. 
p  The  horses  w^ere  all  in  the  highest  condition  ; 
and,  under  heavy  emblazoned  harness,  seemed, 
i^like  war-horses,  to  move  proudlj\     Trumpets 
Hu'ere  sounding,  and  the  Park  and  Tower  guns 
firing.    There  were  ranks  of  cavalry  in  scarleti 
with  their  bright  helmets,  and  jet  black  horses; 
the  same  we  were  told,  men  and  horses,  tliat 
^bad  been  at  Waterloo. 

P  We  were  soon  set  down,  and  entered  the 
great  hall.  What  a  contrast !  The  day  before, 
1  had  gone  up  the  staircase  alone.  Now,  what 
did  I  see?  We  were  not  out  of  time,  for,  by 
appointment,  my  carriage  reached  the  palace 
with  Lord  Castlereagh's ;  but  whilst  hundreds 
were  still  arriving,  hundreds  were  endeavouring 
to  come  away.  The  staircase  branched  off  at 
the  first  landing,  into  two  arms.  It  was  wide 
nough  to  admit  a  partition,  which  was  let  in. 
The  company  ascending,  took  one  channel ; 
hose  descending,  the  other  ;    and  both  were 
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full.  The  whole  group  stood  motionless.  The 
openings  through  the  carved  balusters,  brought 
all  under  view  at  once,  whilst  the  paintings  on 
the  walls  heightened  the  effect.  The  hoop 
dresses  of  the  ladies,  sparkling  with  lama;  their 
plumes ;  their  lappets ;  the  fanciful  attitudes 
which  the  hoops  occasioned,  some  getting  out 
of  position  as  when  in  Addison's  time  they 
W'Cre  adjusted  to  shoot  a  door  ;  the  various 
costumes  of  the  gentlemen  as  they  stood  pi* 
nioning  their  elbows,  and  holding  in  their 
swords ;  the  common  hilarity,  from  the  com- 
mon dilemma;  the  bland  recognitions  passing 
between  those  above  and  below,  made  up,  al- 
together, an  exhibition  so  picturesque,  that  a 
painter  might  give  it  as  illustrative,  so  far,  of 
the  court  of  that  oera.  Without  pausing  to 
describe  the  incidents  during  our  progress 
upwards,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
party  to  which  I  was  attached,  and  of  which 
Lady  Castlereagh,  towering  in  her  bloom,  was 
the  pioneer,  reached  the  summit  of  the  stair- 
case in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour* 

Four  rooms  were  allotted  to  the  ceremony. 
In  the  second  was  the  Queen.  She  sat  on  a 
velvet  chair  and  cushion,  a  little  raised  up. 
Near  her  were  the  Princesses,  and  ladies  in 
waiting.  The  general  company,  as  they  reached 
the  corridor  by  one  arm  of  the  staircase,  passed 
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on  to  the  Queen.  Bowing  to  Iier,  they  re- 
gained it,  after  passing  through  all  the  rooms, 
by  an  outlet  that  led  to  the  other  arm  ;  which 
they  descended.  When  my  wife  was  presented, 
her  Majesty  addressed  some  conversation  to 
her,  as  a  stranger.  This  she  could  not  do  to 
all,  time  not  permitting.  The  Regent  was 
there,  and  the  Royal  Family  ;  cabinet  ministers 
and  their  ladies  ;  foreign  ambassadors  and  mi- 
nisters with  theirs.  These,  having  the  entree 
remained,  if  they  chose,  in  the  room  with  the 
Queen*  A  numerous  portion  of  the  nobility 
were  present,  their  wives  and  daughters  ;  with 
others  distinguished  in  life,  though  bearing 
neither  title  nor  station.  Conversation  you 
got  as  you  could,  in  so  great  and  rich  a 
throng* 

If  the  scene  in  the  hall  was  picturesque,  the 
one  upstairs  transcended  it.  The  doors  of  the 
rooms  were  all  open.  You  saw  in  them  a 
thousand  ladies  richly  dressed.  All  the  co- 
lours of  nature  were  mingling  their  rays  toge- 
ther. It  was  the  first  occasion  of  laying  by 
mourning  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  ;  so  that 
it  was  like  the  bursting  out  of  spring.  No  lady 
was  without  her  plume*  The  whole  was  a 
waving  field  of  feathers.  Some  were  blue, 
like  the  sky;  some  tinged  with  red  ;  here  you 
saw  violet  and  yellow;  there,  shades  of  grecu. 
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But  the  most  were  like  tufts  of  snow.  The 
diamonds  encircling  them,  caught  the  sun 
through  the  windows,  and  threw  dazzling 
beams  around.  Then  the  lioops!  I  cannot 
describe  these.  They  should  be  seen.  To  see 
one  is  nothing.  But  to  see  a  thousand — and 
their  thousand  wearers !  I  afterwards  sat  in 
the  Ambassadors*  box  at  a  coronation.  That 
sight  faded  before  this.*  Each  lady  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  a  gilded  little  barricade  ;  or  one  of 
silvery  texture.  This,  topped  by  her  plume, 
and  the  **  face  divine"  interposing,  gave  to  the 
whole  an  effect  so  unique,  so  fraught  with  fe- 
minine grace  and  grandeur,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  a  curtain  had  risen  to  show  a  pageant  in 
another  sphere.  It  was  brilliant  and  joyous. 
Those  to  whom  it  was  not  new,  stood  at  gaze 
as  I  did.  Canning  for  one.  His  fine  eye  took 
it  all  in.  You  saw  admiration  in  the  gravest 
statesmen ;  Lord  Liverpool,  Huskisson,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  everybody.  I  had  already 
seen  in  England  signs  enough  of  opulence  and 
power.  Now  I  saw,  radiating  on  all  sides, 
British  beauty.     My  own  country  I  believed 

*  The  Coronation  of  George  IV.  To  one  who  many  years 
afterwards  had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
Ambassadors'  box  at  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
to  be  present  at  many  of  her  Drawing  Rooms,  a  similar 
thought  readily  suggests  itself. 
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was  destined  to  a  just  measure  of  the  two  first ; 
and  I  had  the  inward  assurance  that  my  coun- 
trywomen were  the  inheritresses  of  the  last. 
Matre  pulchrd  Jilia  pulchrior.  So  appeared 
to  me  the  drawing-room  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  day  being  ended,  as 
far  as  myself  and  suite  were  coDcerned,  we 
sought  the  corridor  to  come  away.  In  good 
time  we  reached  the  head  of  the  descendingr 
channel.  Will  it  be  believed  ?  botli  channels 
were  full  as  ever  of  hoops  and  plumes.  There 
was  something  in  the  spectacle  from  this  po- 
sition that  presented  a  new  image.  Positively, 
it  came  over  the  63^0  like  beautiful  architec- 
ture ;  the  hoops  the  base,  the  plume  the  pin- 
nacle I  The  parts  of  this  dress  may  have  been 
incongruous ;  but  the  whole  was  harmony. 
Like  Old  English  buildings,  and  Shakspeare, 
J  it  carried  the  feelings  with  it.  It  triumphed 
over  criticism.  We  got  down  stairs  in  about 
the  same  time  it  took  to  get  up.  As  we 
waited  in  the  hall  for  our  carriage,  military 
Imnds  were  playing  in  the  court-yard,  some 
mounted,  some  on  foot ;  amidst  the  strains  of 

I  which  we  drove  off. 
In  the  evening  I  dined  at  Lord  Castlereagh's, 
It  was  a  dinner  in   honour  of  the  birth-day. 
All    were   in   official    costume.     The   foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  and  several  of  the 
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English  ambassadors  at  European  courts,  at 
home  on  leave,  were  at  it.  Among  the  topics 
was  the  beautiful  scene  of  the  morning.  All 
gave  their  voice  to  its  attractiveness.  I  will 
say  no  more  of  the  dinner.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
anxious  for  the  pleasure  of  his  guests,  diffused 
his  attentions  in  ways  to  promote  it.  We  sat 
down  at  eight,  and  rose  at  ten.  By  eleven  the 
company  dispersed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


EMIGRATION,  —  LITERARY      INSTITUTIONS.  —  CLUBS.  — 

booksellers'  shops. — ST.  James's  palace, — party 

AT  the  duchess  OF  CUMBERLAND'S, — AT  THE  RUS- 
SIAN ambassador's. — AT  THE  MARCHIONESS  OF 
OTAPFOBD's. — AT  LORD  MELVILLE's— THE  DUKE  OF 
SUSSEX. — DINNER   AT   THE   MANSION    HOUSE. 


March  1,   1818.      I  receive  many  letters 
from  jK^rsons  in  England,  on  emigrating  to  the 

I  United  States.  The  writers  seek  information 
hnd  advice.  I  aflbrd  neither.  The  bad  sub- 
jects of  Britain  we  do  not  want ;  the  good,  it 
IS  no  part  of  my  province  to  be  instrumental  in 
drawing  away.  If  tht  majority  of  the  appli- 
cants be  what  they  profess,  they  would  prove 
an  acquisition  to  any  new  country  ;  where,  land 
being  abundant  and  labour  dear,  men  are  the 
best  imports.  One,  a  farmer,  represents  him- 
self to  have  six  thousand  pounds.  Two  of  the 
eamc  class  say,  that  they  each  would  carryover 
about  half  as  much.  I  learn  that  another  of 
the  applicants,  a  manufacturer,  is  reputed  to 
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be  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  natu- 
ralization laws  of  the  United  States  give  less 
encouragement  to  emigrants  than  is  generally 
supposed ;  less  than  some  of  their  citizens 
think  wise.  For  one,  I  regard  them  as  injudi- 
cious. They  do  not  confer  citizenship  upon 
terms  at  all  as  favourable  as  Russia  and  Hol- 
land have  formerly  done,  and  are  believed  to 
do  still;  as  England  did,  for  ages*  when  she 
even  offered  hotmties  to  certain  classes  of 
foreigners  on  coming  to  her  shores  ;  and  as 
France  has  done  at  periods  when  her  popula- 
tion, in  proportion  to  her  soil,  was  ftir  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  re- 
quire a  full  residence  of  tive  years,  with  regu- 
lations that  put  further  clogs  upon  the  pri- 
vilege, 

I  should  fill  many  pages  were  I  to  detail  ap- 
plications of  another  description  ;  I  mean  from 
the  authors  of  new  projects.  One  has  an  im- 
proved plan  for  making  rackets;  another  thinks 
he  lias  discovered  a  mode  of  building  ships 
that  will  all  sail  alike;  a  third  has  a  model  of  a 
gun-carriage,  by  which  a  64-pound er  can  be 
worked  like  a  swivel ;  a  fourth  a  fire-machine 
to  explode  under  water/with  more  destruction 
to  every  thing  above  than  Fulton's  torpedo. 
The  projectors  all  desire  patronage  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  go 
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over,  on  proper  encouragement  from  me,  It 
will  be  inferred,  that  if  I  leave  farmers  and 
manufacturers  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
I  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  cases  of 
these  ingenious  persons.  In  truth,  we  want 
them  less.  Most  of  their  inventions  are  for 
destroying  life  ;  as  if  means  enough  were  not 
known  already, 

March  2.  Visited  the  Royal  Institution  in 
Albemarle  Street,  Its  objects  are  scientific 
and  literary.  A  lecture-room,  with  apparatus, 
is  annexed,  where  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and 
Professors  Brande  and  Milligan,  deliver  lec- 
tures. It  has  a  large  library,  and  is  furnished 
with  the  current  periodical  publications.  I 
note  it  merely  as  one,  though  of  much  repute, 
among  numerous  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
London.  Another  was  mentioned  to  me — the 
London  Institution  in  Moorfields — founded  a 
few  years  back,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
fifty  thousand  guineas,  obtained  by  subscrip- 
tion among  private  individuals  in  that  range  of 
the  city.  The  Clubs  also  have  libraries,  and 
the  periodical  works.  It  is  so  at  the  Alfred, 
which  is  near  the  Royal  Institution.  The 
Club  Houses  appear  to  be  among  the  largest 
ill  town,  judging  from  those  in  St.  James's 
Street.  Let  me  here  relate  what  I  heard  of 
ooe  of  them— White's— the  great  Tory  Club,  in 
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St.  James's.  Somebody  spoke  of  the  lights 
kept  burning  there  all  night:  '*Yes,"  said  a 
member,  ^'they  have  not  been  out^  Ishotdd  thinks 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  II"  The  London 
Clubs  of  the  higher  order  are  not  associations 
for  mere  conviviality,  but  for  intercourse  upon 
a  fiir  broader  scale  ;  political,  literary,  scien- 
tific, dramatic,  and  objects  more  diversified. 
At  a  subsequent  day  I  visited  several,  and  had 
the  freedom  of  some  bestowed  upon  me,  I 
was  honoured  with  that  of  the  United  Service 
Club,  the  Travellers\  and  the  Alfreds*  The 
first,  for  extent  and  completeness,  I  may  almost 
add  splendour,  surpassed  any  that  came  under 
my  observation,  though  all  were  more  or  less 
striking;.  None  of  its  members  are  below  tlie 
rank  of  field-ofiicers  in  the  army,  or  captains 
in  the  navy.  Through  the  good  offices  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  I  had  the  privilege  of  re- 
sorting to  the  library  and  reading-rooms  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  My  gratitude  is  due  for 
the  facilities  accorded  to  me  at  all  times  for 
reading  and  consulting  books  there,  and  at- 
tending; lectures. 

*  To  one  of  ttese  beautiful  and  oelebrated  Clubs,  the 
'  Travellers^'  the  writer  avails  himself  of  tins  occasion  to  record 
his  acknowledgments  for  repeated  opportunities,  through  the 
obliging  courtesy  of  its  Committee,  of  participating  in  its 
advantages  and  agroeablo  intercourse,  not  only  while  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Legation  in  London,'  but  long  afterwards- 
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I  have  been  to  several  of  the  great  book- 
sellers' shops;  that  of  Payne  and  Foss  in  Pall 
Mall^  whose  collection  is  said  to  be  very  choice; 
some  in  Paternoster  Row,   and  Lackington's, 
corner  of  Finsbury  Square.     A  bird's-eye  view 
of  diem  shows  the  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  this  great  branch  of  business,  the  more  im- 
posing as  it  gives  the  idea  of  intellectual   as 
well  as  moneyed  capital.     The  mere  external 
arrangement  at  Lackington^s  seemed  to  be  the 
best,  and  I  should  have  inferred,  but  perhaps 
erroneously,  as  I  did  not  see  the  whole  extent 
of  some  in  Paternoster  Row,  that  their  collec- 
tion was  largest.      One  of  the  firm  told  me, 
that  the  number  of  volumes   in  two  descrip- 
tions of  books,  Shakspeare  and  the  periodical 
writers,  amounted,  as  nearly  as  he  could  say, 
to  about  one  hundred  thousand.     I  should  have 
conjectured  that  the   entire   collection    could 
scarcely  have  fallen  short  of  a  million  of  volumes. 
Opening  cursorily  some  of  the  catalogues,  Lack - 
ington*s  appeared  to  contain  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  works  on  America ;  especially  on  the 
early  colonial  history  of   the   United  States. 
The  catalogues  are  made  out  with  great  care, 
and  give  the  prices.     They  formed  well-sized 
octavo   volumes.      Lackington's  ran  on  to  a 
thousand  pages. 

Of  books,   we  expect  catalogues.      But    it 
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is  much  the  habit  of  English  shopkeepers 
geoerally  to  have  printed  lists  of  their  articles. 
Stepping  into  a  large  ironmonger's-shop,  the 
proprietor  handed  me  a  stout  pamphlet  which 
presented  his  whole  assortment  in  print,  with 
the  prices  annexed  to  each  item,  no  matter 
how  minute.  Haberdashers  send  out  their 
inventories  in  print,  and  the  dealers  in  a  thou- 
sand other  things  theirs.  Their  packets  come 
to  my  house  in  I  know  not  what  quantity  ;  to 
the  advantage  of  the  paper-maker,  job-printer» 
and  other  handicrafts  in  the  system  of  sub- 
division. 

March  4.  Went  the  evening  before  last,  to 
a  party  at  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland's,  St. 
James's  Palace. 

This  is  among  the  oldest  buildings  in  Lon- 
don. It  presents  on  the  street,  a  fortress-like 
appearance*  To  what  order  it  belongs  would 
be  hard  to  say*  The  whole  is  an  irregular 
pile.  But  the  very  confosion  in  its  plan,  with 
its  antiquity,  and  the  sentinels  pacing  day  and 
night  about  it,  minister  to  the  fancy,  making 
amends  for  its  want  of  good  architecture.  So 
says  one,  who,  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of 
edifices  that  go  far  back  into  time,  finds  tliis 
the  ingredient  which  seizes  most  upon  his  first 
feelings. 

We  drove  under  a  gatehouse  leading  to  a 
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paved  court-yard.  Here  we  were*  set  down 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
apartments.  Directed  by  servants  who  lined 
the  way,  we  passed  up  to  the  rooms  of  en- 
tertainment. The  company  was  not  very  large. 
In  a  rich  armchair,  sat  the  Prince  Regent; 
on  one  side  of  him  the  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land, on  the  other  the  Marchioness  of  Hert- 
ford. The  rest  of  tlie  company  stood.  When 
we  entered  J  all  were  listening  to  music.  Mem- 
bers of  tlie  royal  family ,  cabinet  ministers,  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  with  their  respective 
ladies,  and  others,  formed  the  groups.  I  ob- 
served among  them  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir 
William  Scott,  and  Mr»  Canning.  On  a  pause 
in  the  music,  there  was  conversation.  The 
Duchess  of  Cumberland  spoke  kindly  of  my 
country,  and  individuals  belonging  to  it;  par- 
ticularly Mr,  and  Mrs.  Adams,  whom  she  had 
known  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  The  Duke 
talked  to  me  of  the  United  States,  embracing 
in  his  inquiries,  language  ;  with  a  desire  to 
learn  how  far,  if  at  all,  we  fell  into  changes  in 
idiom  or  pronunciation  from  the  parent  stock. 
I  had  introductions  to  several  persons. 
Wliilst  in  conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  a  gentleman  stood  within  a  few  paces. 
I  did  not  know  him.  On  separating  from 
Lord    Hardwicke,   he  advanced  towards  me, 
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saying,  *'  I'm  going  to  bring  a  bill  into  Par- 
liament, making  it  indictable  in  any  stranger, 
whether  ambassador  from  a  republic,  kingdom, 
or  popedom,  ever  to  leave  his  card  without  bis 
address  upon  it :  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rush, 
how  do  you  do  ?  IVe  been  trying  to  find  you 
everywhere — I'm  Lord  Erskine/'  In  this 
manner  commenced  my  acquaintance  with  this 
gifted  man.  There  was  no  one  in  England  of 
whose  fame  I  had  often er  heard,  or  whom  I 
more  desired  to  know.  He  continued — **  I 
had  a  letter  for  you  from  my  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  but  you  made  me  carry  it  so  long 
in  my  pocket  that  I  lost  it ;  it  had  no  secrets ; 
it  was  only  to  congratulate  you  on  your  ar- 
rival ;  he  was  long  a  correspondent  and  friend 
of  your  fathers,  and  wants  to  transfer  his  feel- 
ings to  you,  that's  all ;  so  you  can  write  to  him 
as  if  you  had  received  it,"  I  assured  him  of 
my  gratification  at  meeting  him,  and  made  the 
due  apologies  for  the  omission  on  my  card^ 
He  inquired  for  President  Monroe,  Mr.  Pink- 
ney,  and  others  ;  said  he  had  always  loved  the 
United  States,and  hoped  to  visit  them  yet,  as  he 
was  an  old  sailor  and  cared  nothing  for  storms. 
Such  was  his  sprightly  strain.  He  must  have 
been  seventy,  or  near  it ;  but,  as  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  said,  he  illustrated  the  fable  of  youth 
peeping  through  the  mask  of  age.     It  was  a 
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treat  to  see  so  raucli  genius  with  so  much  play- 
fulness  ;  such  a  social  flow  from  one  whose 
powerful  eloquence  had  been  felt  by  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  and  helped  to  change,  on  some 
fundamental  points,  the  English  law.  He  saun- 
tered about  with  me  and  looked  at  the  paint- 
ings. There  was  a  full-length  likeness  of 
George  II.  another  of  George  III,  and  one 
of  Mary  of  Scots  ;  a  "  Royal  jade,"  he  feared, 
**  but  very  pretty.*'  We  ended  in  a  room  at 
tbe  extremity  of  the  suite,  where  was  a  table 
set  out  with  golden  urns  for  tea,  and  other 
light  refreshments  ;  to  which  those  went  who 
were  inclined.  At  one  o'clock  we  came  away. 
The  music  was  by  professional  performers* 
Not  only  are  the  first  musical  talents  of  Eng- 
land engaged  for  private  entertainments  at 
houses  of  distinction,  but  the  best  from  Italy, 
France,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  the 
Fodors,  the  Pastas,  the  Ambrogettis,  the  Cata- 
^  lanis,  who  may  always  be  seen  in  London < 

March  10.  Dined  at  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor's. This  distinguished  diplomatist  is  under- 
stood to  enjoy  in  a  high  degree  the  good- will 
of  his  sovereign,  and  by  all  other  titles  is  pro- 
minent in  official  and  court  circles.  To  the 
social  assemblages  of  each  the  Princess  Licvcn, 
liis  wife, brings  dignity,  intelligence,  and  grace. 
From  the  embassy,  we  experienced  at  all  times 
the  kindness  in  unison  with  the  good  relations 
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subsisting  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  The  guests  consisted  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  their  wives,  and  some  other 
foreigners.  General  conversation  was  kept  up 
at  table,  and  revived  in  smaller  circles  in  the 
drawing-rooms  afterwards. 

I  had  some  with  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  Naples.  He  directed  it  to  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States.  Of  their  commerce  and 
marine  he  had  been  observant,  particularly  in 
the  Mediterranean.  With  the  interests  of  the 
countries  on  this  sea,  he  seamed  familiar.  He 
had  been  minister  at  Constantinople ;  his 
father  had  been  in  the  same  post  before  him^ 
and  now,  it  was  filled  by  his  son.  He  asked  if 
my  Government  did  not  contemplate  opening 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Porte,  which 
led  us  to  talk  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black 
Sea.  He  doubted  if  we  could  derive  benefit 
from  it,  unless  as  carriers,  should  we  even  be 
admitted  there.  All  that  we  desired,  I  said,^ 
was  the  opportunity.  The  nations  to  whom  it 
was  open  were,  he  said,  Russia,  Austria,  Eng- 
land, and  France.  Naples  enjoyed  it  not ;  she 
was  unwilling  to  pay  what  the  court  of  Con- 
Btantinople  asked.* 

*  THie  United  States  and  Turkey  have  long  since  ex- 
ODai)ged  diplomatic  representatives,  and  are  represented  at 
thia  moment  at  the  Government  of  each. 
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Prince  Lievcn  expressed  to  me  his  hope, 
that  the  late  appointment  by  the  Emperor  of 
Mr,  Poletica  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States,  would  improve  the  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries.  I  joined  in 
the  hope  ;  the  more,  as  Mr.  Poletica  had  been 
favourably  known  in  the  United  States  since 
the  days  of  Count  Pahlen's  mission.  He 
spoke  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  when  minister  in  Russia.  I  said, 
that  his  titles  to  respect  at  home  had  been  in- 
creased by  his  correspondence  whilst  at  St, 
Petersburgh.  Here  I  stated,  that  in  1811  and 
1812  his  despatches  relating  to  the  great 
movements  in  Europe,  were  frequent  and  full; 
that  he  proved  himself  master  of  them  all, 
anticipating  the  political  combinations,  and 
military  results  of  that  era,  with  remarkable 
precision;  above  all,  confidently  predicting 
the  failure  of  Napoleon's  grand  expedition  to 
^Moscow,  from  the  roused  and  warlike  patriot- 
ism of  Russia,  and  her  abundant  resources. 
Such  had  been  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  com- 
munications. They  were  on  the  archives  of 
the  American  government,  as  monuments  of 
the  writer's  capacity  to  handle  public  afi'airs  of 
magnitude,  with  judgment  and  forecast.  The 
Ambassador  heard  with  satisfaction  my  nar- 
rative. 
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March  12-  Last  night  we  were  at  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Stafford's.  The  rooms  were  falL 
The  Prince  Regent,  Royal  family,  many  of  the 
nobility,  and  others  thronged  them.  It  was 
past  eleven  when  we  arrived  ;  yet  fresh  names 
were  every  moment  announced.  All  were  in 
black  under  an  order  for  a  new  Court  mourn- 
ing for  the  late  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  XIII.; 
who  however  did  not  die  king,  Bernadotte^ — 
the  remnant  of  Napoleon's  royal  creations^ — 
occupying  the  Swedish  throne.  The  rooms 
abounded  in  ornamental  articles.  The  paint- 
ings commanded  admiration*  Under  light 
judiciously  disposed,  they  made  a  magnificent 
appearance.  There  is  said  to  be  no  such 
private  collection  in  Europe,  It  comprehends 
the  productions  of  the  first  masters  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools.  A  considerable  number  are 
from  the  Orleans  collection,  procured  in  France 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridge  water,  from  whom 
the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  in  part 
descend*  These  works  of  genius  glowing  from 
every  part  of  the  walls,  formed  of  themselves 
a  high  attraction  had  the  evening  afforded  no 
others. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  many  hospitalities 
we  had  from  this  family.  The  Marquis  is 
kuown  to  his  country  by  the  public  character 
his  2>ecrage  gives  him,  and  the  posts  he  has 
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filled.  The  Marchioness  is  not  less  known  by 
her  rank  ;  for  she  is  of  the  oldest  of  the  realm. 
But  this  is  adventitious.  She  is  known  by  her 
cultivated  mind,  her  taste  in  the  arts,  her 
benevolence  to  her  tenantry,  by  virtues  unos- 
tentatious and  refined,  that  commend  her  to 
the  love  of  domestic  and  social  circles,  and 
endear  her  name  to  strangfers.* 

March  17,  Dined  at  Lord  Melville's,  Lord 
and  Lady  Melville,  Lord  and  Lady  Malgrave, 
Lord  Keith,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Danish  Minister  and  Lady,  Mn 
Barrow,  and  a  few  more,  made  the  party. 

The  Polar  expedition  was  talked  of*  The 
prevailing  opinion  was  against  its  success,  but 
31  r.  Barrow  stood  up  for  it.  For  every  doubt, 
man  of  genius  like,  he  had  a  solution,  often  in 
veins  of  pleasantry.  I  learned  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
thirty-fifth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Keview, 
which  everybody  had  read  with  pleasure,  at 
least  Lord  Melville  said,  that  nothing  would 
be  omitted  by  the  Admiralty  to  ensure  success 
to  the  expedition,  as  far  as  equipment  was  con- 


♦  Ono  who  knew  hor  long  afterwards  as  Duotess  Coimtcsa 
of  Stttherland,  and  recalls  the  recollection  of  some  of  these 
traits>  with  kindnesses  always  so  acceptable  to  a  stiniiiger,  is 
prompted  here  to  respond  to  tkb  jusfc  tribute. 
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cerned ;  but  I  saw  tliat  lie  was  not  sanguine  as 
to  results^ 

I  commended  some  delicious  oranges  on  the 
table.  His  lordship  asked  if  we  had  them  in 
the  United  States*^  In  the  southern  parts,  I 
replied  ;  in  other  parts  w^e  got  them  from  the 
West  Indies.  Copying  Mr.  Barrow's  good 
vein  I  said,  that  those  from  the  English  Islands 
would  have  a  better  relish  if  his  Majestj^'s  Go- 
vernment would  allow  us  to  bring  them  in  our 
own  ships !  In  the  same  spirit  his  lordship 
answered,  that,  for  one,  he  would  be  most 
happy  to  contribute  to  our  enjoyments  ;  but 
must  hear  what  Lord  Castlereagh  had  to  say  ! 

In  the  dining-room  hung  the  original  paint- 
ings of  the  places  seen  by  Cook  in  his  voyages. 
In  the  hall  was  one  of  Duncan's  victory  over 
the  Dutch  oflf  Camperdown.  I  asked  if  there 
was  no  collection  in  England  representing,  in 
historical  series,  the  victories  of  the  nation 
gained  in  fleets,  beginning  with  those  in  Crom- 
well's time.     His  lordship  said,  none. 

In  the  drawing-room  was  a  large  vase  of 
alabaster  about  eight  feet  high,  and  of  the 
finest  proportions.  It  stood  before  a  mirror. 
On  the  exterior  surface,  the  whole  story  of 
Lucretia  was  represented  in  figures  of  demi- 
relievo.  The  work  was  exquisite.  -  The  vase 
was  illuminated    inside,    and    cast    softened 
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ihades  through  the  room.     By  the  reflections 

of   the  mirror,   all   the  figures,   thoiigh   on  a 

spherical  surface,  came  under  the  eye  at  once. 

^This  classic  and  beautiful  ornament,  which  the 

^«ze  of  the  room  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 

^page,  had  been  imported  from  Florence*    Eng- 

^land,  though  carrying  the  manufacturing  arts 

to  so  high  a  pitch,  is  filled  with   the  costly 

productions  of  other  parts  of  the  world  ;    the 

porcelain,   the   silk  damasks,  the  or-molu,  of 

France;  the  finest  works  in  marble  from  Italy; 

the  table-linen  of  Holland  and  Saxony ;    tlie 

lace  of  Flanders  ;  the  gems,  the  cashmeres,  of 

India.      No  amount  of  duty  shuts  out  such 

y^rticles  from  her  opulent  classes.     Their  very 

^^ostliness  brings  them  into  demand. 

I         March  18.    The  Duke  of  Sussex  visited  me. 

,     He  had  called  w^hen  I  was  out.     Seeing  the 

HBecretary  of  Legation  at  Almack's,  he  fixed 

to-day  for  calling  again.     I  stayed  at  home  to 

receive  him. 

kAn  ardour  for  constitutional  liberty  pervaded 
is  conversation.  It  rose  sometimes  to  an  elo- 
ucnt  boldness.  I  had  not  been  prepared  for 
quite  as  much  in  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
prizecl  it  the  more.  Passing  in  review  some 
of  the  speakers  in  parliament,  he  specially 
commended  Lords  Grey,  Holland,  Lansdowne^ 
Grenville,  and   Erskine;   and,  of  the  House 
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of  Commons,  —  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  Sir  James  Macintosh.* 

Gibbon  was  mentioned.  He  thought  highly 
of  his  historical  research,  but  preferred  Addi- 
son's style.  The  latter  never  tired.  It  was 
adapted  to  all  subjects.  He  spoke  of  Mr. 
Adams,  called  him  his  friend,  said  he  had 
known  him  on  the  Continent,  where,  as  in 
England,  he  was  esteemed  by  all  to  whom 
he  was  known.  In  payinjg  a  tribute  to  his 
talents,  he  mentioned  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages. 

The  French  was  spoken  of  as  the  language 
of  conversation  in  Europe.  His  Royal  High- 
ness said,  that  he  would  not  perhaps  object  to 

*  A  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  at  the  close  of  a 
protracted  debate,  many  years  afterwards,  in  which  Lord 
Brougham  had  electrified  his  audience  by  his  marveUons 
eloquence,  was  heard  to  say,  "There  has  been  nothing 
like  this  since  the  days  of  Chatham/'  At  the  period  in 
question.  Brougham  was  in  his  zenith,  winning  nightly 
triumphs  in  the  field  in  which  he  was  such  a  consummate  and 
acknowledged  master.  There  are  those  who  haye  stood  for 
hours,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  space  allotted  to  stran- 
gers, without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  sensible  of  &tigae| 
listening  to,  and  carried  away,  by  his  resistless  oratoiy.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  (the  late  Earl  of  Derby,)  con- 
tributed their  powerful  share  in  the  other  House  to  the 
English  Parliamentary  renown  of  those  days,  sometimes 
making  it  difficult  to  decide  to  which  House  to  giye  the 
preference  for  an  evening's  intellectual  treat,  but  Brougham 
was  lyrimus  inter  pares. 
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this,  as  it  was  established ;  but  when  used  as 
the  language  of  state  papers  and  treaties,  he 
was  disposed  to  make  a  quaere.  The  French 
was  acquired  by  foreigners  wnth  sufficient  pre- 
ision  for  conversation,  and  general  purposes 
of  literature  ;  but  in  drawing  up  treaties,  where 
[  the  employment  of  words  in  their  nicest  shades 
^.of  meaning  was  often  of  national  moment,  he 
^■who  wrote  in  his  native  language  had  an  ad- 
^Jvantage;  and  however  slight,  it  was  enough  to 
N^Iay  the  practice  open  to  objection.  Pie  would 
^B^uggest  as  a  remedy,  that  treaties  and  other 
^P solemn  papers,  to  which  two  or  more  nations 
were  parties,  should  be  drawn  up  in  Latin. 
This  would  put  modern  nations  upon  a  par. 
£lacji  would  stand  upon  the  scliolarship  of  their 
public  men.  It  was  to  this  effect  he  spoke.  I 
thought  it  in  the  natural  feeling  of  an  Eoglish 
prince. 

The  language  of  France  has  been  diffused 
by  her  social  manners,  the  merit  of  her  writers, 
the  exile  of  her  protestants,  and  the  power  of 
her  monarchy.  Some  of  these  influences  are 
past.  Others  are  shared  by  contemporary 
nations.  Is  it  right  that  the  monopoly  of  her 
language  should  last  for  ever  ?  I  would  be 
much  inclined  to  his  Royal  Highness's  remedy, 
if  there  were  no  other,  though  open  to  diffi- 
culty,  perhaps,  from  modern  terms  of  art.    But 
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I  venture  upon  the  suggestion  of  another.  Let 
the  language  most  likely  to  be  predominant 
throughout  Christendom,  be  the  common  ve- 
hicle of  Cliristendom.  If  a  living  language  is 
to  be  adopted  at  all,  this  would  be  the  fairest 
test.  The  European  dominions  of  Britain 
have  a  population  of  upwards  of  twenty -two 
millions;  the  United  States  count  more  than 
twelve,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  latter,  or  numerous  colonies  of  tlie  former. 
Here  is  enough  to  authorize  the  belief,  that, 
already,  there  arc  more  persons  to  whom  Eng- 
lish is  the  vernacular  tongue  than  French  ;  and 
that  it  is  destined  to  gain,  not  only  upon  the 
French,  but  German,  Spanish,  and  all  others. 
There  is  another  fact  more  applicable.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  Britain  and  tliat  of  the 
United  States  conjointly,  exceed  that  of  all 
Europe,  This  serves,  at  the  present  day,  to 
send  forth  the  English  tongue  more  extensively 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  than  the  French,  or 
any  of  Christendom.  Malherbe  asserted  the 
rights  of  his  native  language  so  strenuously 
against  all  foreign  usurpation,  that  he  gained 
at  the  French  court  the  appellation  of  *^  tyrant 
of  words  and  sf/llablesJ*  Very  well,  in  a 
Frenchman !  But  if  treaties  and  all  other 
international  papers  are  always  to  be  written 
in  French  words  and  syllables,  what  becomes 
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of  the  equal  independence  of  English  words 
and  syllables?  The  French  are  too  just  to  dis- 
parage the  language  of  Milton,  and  Newton, 
and  Locke  ;  and  why  should  they  insist  upon 
the  perpetual  preference  of  their  own ;  or 
rather  why  should  England  acquiesce?* 

His  Royal  Highness,  it  must  be  added,  is 
himself  an  excellent  linguist.  To  his  know- 
ledge of  the  classics,  he  adds  German,  Italian, 
French,  Hebrew^  and  it  may  be  others,  of 
which  I  am  not  informed. 

March  23.  Dined  at  the  Lord  Mayor*s.  It 
was  not  Lord  Mayors  Day^  but  a  city  enter- 
tainment  always  given  on  Easter  Monday,  at 
the  Mansion-house.  This  edifice  is  sometimes 
called  the  City  palace.  In  size,  it  resembles 
one,   and  in  some  points  of  architecture  ;   but 


*  If  it  woro  true  in  1813  that  the  English  langnago  was 
nioro  spoken  throughout  the  globe,  than  any  other,  how 
much  more  true  now  ?  The  Author's  suggestion  that  ''  tho 
langiiiigf.^  most  likely  to  be  predominant  throughout  Chris teu- 
ahould  bo  the  comTuon  vehicle  of  Christendom/*  do- 
to  be  thought  of.  Why  indeed,  it  is  well  askod^ 
Id  other  Nations  acquiesce  in  the  claim  to  monopoly  set 
up  by  Franco  in  this  respect  ?  Prince  Bismark  has  already 
set  an  example  wliich  it  is  hoped  may  bo  followed,  and 
already  a  change  is  perceptible  to  ordinary  travellers*  On 
a  late  tour  through  parts  of  Germany  (before  tho  War)  it 
WHS  remarked  that  Germans  spoke  English  more  frequently 
than  French.  At  times^  it  became  rare  to  hear  the  latter^ 
the  former  was  not  rare. 
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is  badly  situated,  close  to  the  Bank  and  Royal 
Exchange,  The  streets  are  so  narrow,  j^ou 
can  see  it  but  in  part,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  carriages  approach  it  at  all.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  diplomatic 
corps  are  annually  invited  to  this  entertain- 
ment It  is  a  gratifying  one  to  them,  for  they 
see  at  it,  the  image  of  a  powerful  class  in  the 
empire  ;  the  commercial  class. 

The  Royal  Dukes,  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
persons  in  station,  were  present.  These,  with 
the  diplomatic  corps,  occupied  seats  in  a  half 
circle  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  room,  on 
an  elevation  or  dais.  The  tables  in  the  area 
below,  were  filled  with  the  opulent  citizens  of 
London.  It  was  a  fine  sight.  They  might  be 
taken  as  a  representative  body  from  the  great 
ocean  of  mercantile  wealth  between  Temple- 
bar  and  London-bridge.  The  room  was  the 
Egyptian  hall,  of  ample  dimensions  and  bril- 
liantly lighted.  A  band  played  as  we  entered. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  were 
side  by  side  in  the  centre  of  the  half  circle^  at 
the  top  of  the  dais  ;  the  latter  in  a  full  court- 
dress.  By  her  position  she  faced  the  wliole 
company  ;  a  trying  situation,  which  she  bore 
w  ith  grace.  After  all  the  courses  were  over, 
toasts  were  given,  the  first  I  had  heard  in 
England.     Music  was  kept  up,  the  song  rose, 
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and  everything  ministered  to  the  festive  feeling. 
On  one  side  of  me  was  Sir  Benjamin  Bloom- 
field.  At  intervals  we  conversed.  It  was 
principally  of  the  United  States.  He  spoke 
in  a  very  friendly  spirit ;  urging  the  benefit  to 
both  countries  of  mutual  good-will  and  good 
offices.  I  listened  the  more,  as  he  was  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

The  entertainment  closed  with  a  ball  in 
another  part  of  the  building.  Throughout  the 
rooms,  were  insignia  of  the  commerce  and 
riches  of  London  from  an  ancient  day.  The 
nation  that  commands  the  trade  of  the  world, 
said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  commands  its  riches, 
and  consequently  the  world  itself.  Whether 
the  saying  be  true  or  not,  the  policy,  the  laws, 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  English,  attest  that 
they  never  forget  it. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


VISIT  TO   MR.  WEST, — DINNER  AT  MR.  LTTTELTOT^'s — AT 

LORD  Holland's, — a  bay  at  deptford  and  greek- 
wicn. — dinner  at  the  Austrian  ambassadok's — 

AT    EAEL    BATHURSt's,— marriage  OF  THE    PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH. — DINNER  AT  LORD  BAGOt's. 

March  26,  1818.  Visited  Mr.  West,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Acadenay*  I  fouod  him 
with  his  pencil  in  his  hand. 

The  most  curious  piece  in  his  collection, 
was  one  painted  when  he  was  eight  years  old* 
It  was  small,  and  very  imperfect,  he  said  ;  but 
added,  that  the  primary  colours,  blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  were  so  justly  blended  that  he  could 
not  improve  that  part  of  the  work.  On  ask* 
ing  if  he  had  any  previous  instruction  that  en* 
abled  him  to  go  right  in  so  important  a  par- 
ticular, he  replied,  no  ;  he  could  no  more  say 
how  his  judgment  had  been  formed  to  it,  than 
how  he  learned  his  mother  ton  sue. 

Tiie  piece  to  wliich  he  pointed  with  most 
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interest,  was  the  "  Continence  of  Scipio.**  It 
had   been   instrumental  in  brinffins:  hira  into 

tice,  forty  years  before,     George  in.  sent 

r  it,  and  kept  it  for  some  time  at  his  palace. 

t  his  Majesty's  request,  he  had  painted  a 

ries  of  historical  pieces^  from  the  New  Testa- 
te    They  were  at  Windsor — to  be  put  up 

a  chapel  the  King  contemplated  building. 

The  number  of  pieces  in  his  rooms  was  very 

at.     He  had   been  computing  the  dimen- 

ons  of  a  gallery,  to  contain  all  he  had  ever 

inted.     He  found  that  it  would  require  one 

or  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and  forty 
The  piece  from  Lear,  in  the  Academy 

^Arts  at  Philadelphia,  was,  he  said,  among 
lose  with  the  execution  of  which  he  had  been 
est  satisfied.     I  spoke  of  his  **  Christ  healing 

e  sick/'  in  the  hospital  at  Philadelplna,  re- 

arkinghow  highly  it  was  prized;  all  the  town 
ad  flocked  to  see  it.  He  spoke  of  a  criticism 
pen  it  in  Philadelphia,  that  had  come  under 

s  notice ;  said  it  was  written  in  a  scholar- 
ke  manner,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 

ic  subject.     He  knew  not  the  author,  nor 

luld  I  inform  him. 

This  eminent  and  venerable  artist  was  then 
&ar  eighty,  A  native  American,  born  near 
hiladelphia,  he  adverted  to  scenes  of  his  early 
fe.      I   was  enabled  to  understand   some   uf 
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his  local  allusions.  His  patriarchal  look  and 
character  gave  me  something  of  the  filial  feel- 
ing. What  am  I  to  do,  I  asked,  as  our  con- 
versation proceeded,  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
paintings  ?  Wherever  I  go,  I  meet  with  them; 
in  palaces,  private  houses,  everywhere  ;  en- 
gravings  rest  in  portfolios ;  I  see  nothing  but 
tlie  w^orks  of  your  art,  and  all  persons  appear 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  them ;  I  the  rather 
ask,  as  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  the  arts  in 
the  United  States  ;  Republics  have  been  cele- 
brated for  them  ;  wx  cherish  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  our  lot.  He  replied  that  he  believed 
he  could  not  do  better,  than  name  to  me  the 
discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Those 
productions,  I  said,  but  increased  my  despair; 
we  knew  them  in  Philadelphia  ;  they  were  in- 
genious, profound  ;  but  what  a  universe  they 
opened! — wider  than  the  poet's  in  Rasselas ; 
it  was  boundless  ;  all  kind  of  knowledge  was 
necessary  to  the  painter  j  and  could  we,  with 
less,  and  without  superadding  the  practice  of 
the  eye,  become  judges  of  painting?  He 
agreed  that  the  art  was  boundless  ;  said  that 
he  every  day^aw  something  to  learn  in  it ; 
told  the  anecdote  of  the  clergyman  who 
preached  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  discourses  from 
the  pulpit,  omitting  technical  words,  as  a  proof 
of  its  foundation   in   the  principles  of  man's 
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general   nature,   and   admitted    that   it   could 
only   be    successfully   studied  in   conjunction 

Erith  practice ;  in  other  words,  tliat  the  eye 
ould  not  gain  a  quick  or  sure  perception  of 
eauties  and  defects,  but  by  familiarity  with 
ihc  best  models,     I  said,  it  was  this  which  gave 
to  the  English  their  facilities  ;  foreign  travel 
■Mras  so  common  with  theni^  that  they  saw  the 
Hbest  models  abroad,  and  then  kept  the  eye  in 
^practice  at  home ;  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre, 
^tbe  Museum   at  the   Hague,  the  galleries  of 
BSans  Souci,  the  collections  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  Spain,  persons  whom  you  met  every 
day,  bad  more  or  less  seen.     It  was  somewhat 
the  same  with  books  of  travels.     If  you  alluded 
kto  the  latest  in  France,  a  gentleman  by  your 
"^ide  had  been  over  the  ground,  and  knew  more 
than  the  book ;  if  you  spoke  of  the  Coliseum 
or  St.  Peter's,  half  the  company  had  been  at 
Home ;  and  so  of  other  places.     He  replied 
that  it  was  true.     Englishmen  travelled  a  great 
■deal  ;  all  did  not  bring  back  useful  information 
^in   the  arts,  but  so  many  went  abroad,  that 
the  number  was  still  great  who  did;   hence 
L  there  were  more  good  judgcs^f  painting  in 
■England,  than  good  painters;  it  was  rare  to 
IHmeet  with  a  person  of  leisure  and  fortune  who 
liud  not  visited   Italy  and  France,  if  not  more 
eoantries  t  England  also  contained  more  paint- 
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ings  than  any  other  country,  not  in  public  de- 
positories, for  there  were  none  worth  speakings 
of,  but  in  private  houses ;  the  rich  bought  up 
the  best  upon  the  Continent,  wherever  to  be 
had  ;  he  would  be  glad  to  point  out  the  private 
collections ;  those  of  Lord  Stafford  and  Lord 
Grosvenor  stood  at  the  head,  but  there  were 
others  scattered  about  town,  and  all  over  the 
country.     He  invited  me  to  call,  whenever  I 
had  an  hour  to  throw  away, and  saunter  through 
his  own  collection,  for  all  that  it  might  be 
worth  to  me,  saying   that  he  would   saunter 
Anth  me,  beinff  always  at  home.     It  was  thus 
that  he  received  and  talked  to  me.    Once  there 
was  a  tear,  that  the  early  recollections  of  his 
native  land  seemed  to  have  drawn  down.     I 
felt  in  his  fame  the  interest  of  a  countryman. 
In  his  whole  manner  there  was  a  cordiality 
which  also  inspired  personal  attachment  even 
in  a  first  interview.     As  often  as  I  saw  him 
afterwards,  it  was  with  renewed  pleasure  and 
advantage  ;  but  it  was  not  long,  before  I  was 
summoned  to  bear  his  pall. 

March  27.  We  were  entertained  at  dinner 
by  Mr.  and  La^y  Sarah  Lyttelton.  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton  is  in  Parliament,  and  iieir  presumptive 
to  Hagley,  with  the  title  of  its  possessor.  I 
spoke  of  the  letters  in  tlie  name  of  one  of  his 
ftmily.     He  said  it  was  an  admitted  point  that 
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they  had  not  been  written  by  Lord  Lyttelton. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  at  table.  The  news- 
men had  been  l>lowin2;  horns  on  a  false  rumour 
of  Bonaparte's  death.  *'  Wlien  that  happens/' 
said  Sir  Humphrey,  **  Europe  will  fly  up, 
compression  being  off/'  We  had  also  Lady 
Davy,  Miss  Fanshawe,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord 
Folkstone,  and  Mr.  LuttrelL  There  was  a  flow 
of  conversation  that  gives  charm  to  a  dinner- 
party ;  our  reception  having  been  as  friendly 
as  courteous  by  this  accomplished  pair, 

March  29.  Dined  at  Lord  Holland's.  His 
Lordship  and  Lady  Holland,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Maitland, 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  were 
of  the  company* 

Lord  Holland  spoke  of  the  institutions  of 
the  United  States.  Our  system,  he  said,  ap- 
peared suited  to  our  circumstances  ;  he  hoped 
we  would  not  put  it  to  risk  by  a  fondness  for 
war ;  was  there  no  fear  that  the  excitements 
apt  to  arise  under  popular  forms,  and  the  cou- 
rage that  springs  from  freedom,  might  make 
OS  prone  to  war  ?  I  replied,  that  our  reliance 
was  in  the  checks  which  our  constitution  raised 
up,  and  chiefly,  that  the  people,  who  must  suf- 
fer from  war,  were  the  power  who  alone,  by 
tljeir  representatives,  could  declare  it.  He 
bore    testiuionv    to    the    merit   of  President 
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Monroe,  whom  he  had  known  in  personal  and 
official  relations,  saying  that  in  such  hands 
our  Republic,  as  far  as  depended  on  the  chief 
magistrate,  might  always  be  considered  safe, 

I  asked  Sir  James  Macintosh,  when  we  were 
to  be  favoured  with  the  history  the  public  had 
been  led  to  hope  he  was  preparing.  He  spoke 
doubtfully.  Home  was  mentioned.  He  could 
not  always  agree  with  him,  he  said,  but  com- 
mended the  general  spirit  of  his  history ;  the 
w^hole,  indeed,  was  masterly ;  the  best  portion, 
that  which  comprised  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors, 
particularly  Elizabeth's.  He  spoke  of  Robert- 
son and  Gibbon ;  both  were  careful  inquirers 
into  facts  ;  Gibbon's  research  was  profound, 
but  he  saw  objections  to  his  style.  He  spoke 
of  Franklin's  style  with  nothing  but  praise.  It 
was  more  than  pure  ;  it  was  classic.  It  was 
neither  the  style  of  Addison  nor  Swift ;  it  had 
the  simplicity  of  theirs,  but  an  original  and 
graceful  playfulness  not  carried  too  far,  which 
neitlier  of  the  others  had  in  so  great  a  degree. 
Lord  Holland  asked  if  it  could  be  true  that 
Lis  works,  and  especially  his  style,  w^ere  not 
popular  in  the  United  States  ;  he  had  seen  late 
publications  seeming  to  point  that  way.  My 
own  knowledge  and  observation,  I  said,  would 
lead  me  to  a  difiercnt  conclusion  as  to  the 
opinions  of  my  countrymen. 
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Holland  House,  where  we  dined,  four  miles 
from  London,  is  a  venerable  building.    Among 
other  associations  that  go  with  it,  is  the  name 
of  Addison.     He  lived  here,  after  his  marriage 
to  the  Countess  of  Warwick*     After  dinner  we 
went  into  the  room  that  had  been  his  library. 
It  13  now  Lord   Holland's.      It  is  very  long, 
Addison  was  not  happy  in  his  marriage ;  and 
the  jocose  tradition  is^  that  he  kept  his  bottle 
at  each  end  of  the  room,  so  that  in   his  walks 
backwards  and  forwards  he  might  take  a  glass 
at  each  !      It  was  in  this  room   he  wrote  his 
despatches  when  Secretary  of  State,  The  Spec- 
tator being  mentioned,  Sir  James  said,  that  it 
had  lost  its  value  as  a  book  of  instruction,  but 
OS  a  standard  of  style  would  always  last.     I 
listened  with  interest  to  these   and   other  re- 
-marks from  him.     His  speeches  and  writings, 
■read  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  as  those  of 
■theTliaraes,  had  taught  me  to  regard  his  mind 
■as  kindred  to   Burke's  ;  the  same  elementary 
power;  the  same  application  of  the  philosopliy 
^of  politics  and  jurisprudence  to  practical   oc- 
IPcurrences  ;  the  same  use  of  history  never  hea- 
I— vily  but  always  happily  brought  in  ;  the  same 
Inaptitude  for  embellishment,   not  so  gorgeous, 
but  always  chaste  ;  the  same  universal  wisdom. 
I  resumed  the  topic  of  his  history.     I  said, 
that  when  he  got  to  the   American  revolution 
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we  sliould,  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  open 
liis  pages  with  peculiar  interest*  That  we 
bcHeved  tlie  full  and  proper  account  of  it  Ijad 
not  yet  gone  forth  to  tlic  world  ;  tliat  among 
us  were  still  left  a  few  who  were  contemporary 
with  it;  their  minds  were  the  repositories  of 
facts  and  reflections  which,  if  not  rescued  in 
time,  would  perish,  I  instanced  particularly, 
Mr,  Jefferson  and  the  elder  Adams.  The  life 
of  each  hung  by  a  thread  ;  but  their  faculties 
were  unimpaired.  If  he  thought  it  worth 
w  bile  to  embark  in  a  correspondence  with  these 
fathers  of  our  country,  who,  like  himself,  could 
have  no  object  but  truth,  I  would  be  happy  to 
be  the  medium  of  its  commencement*  Some 
light  he  might  hope  to  gleam  ;  and  if,  examin- 
ing also  for  himself,  he  should  find  it  tlie  light 
of  truth,  would  it  not  be  worthy  of  both  iia- 
tions  to  establish  this  part  of  their  common 
history,  on  a  basis  that  both  might  approve? 
He  caught  at  the  suggestion,  and  followed  it 
lip  with  inquiries,  saying  he  would  avail  him- 
self of  it.  But  it  was  not  acted  upon.  I  do 
not  believe  the  omission  arose  from  any  di- 
minished sense  of  the  value  of  the  aid  he  would 
j>robably  have  derived;  but  other  causes.  His 
parliamentary  engagements  took  up  much  of 
his  time ;  those  at  the  India  College  had  their 
claims  ;  and  ^shali  I  add,  as  another  and  natural 
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hindrance,  the  claims  of  daily  society  upon  liim 
in  the  highest  spheres,  uniting  as  he  did,  the 
ease  of  the  man  of  the  world,  to  intellectual 
stofes  attractive  and  inexhaustible.  Such  men 
grow  into  favourites  in  these  spheres  in  Lon- 
don* Chains  are  thrown  round  them,  not  easy 
to  break,* 

The  conversation  from  which  I  have  mi- 
nuted a  small  part,  took  place  after  we  had 
risen  from  dinner,  and  were  in  the  library.  At 
table  it  was  suited  to  the  moment,  and  with 
the  moment  passing  aw^y.  Of  hospitality  as 
dispensed  by  Lord  Holland  I  had  heard  ;  of 
its  kindness,  its  elegance.  His  standing  as  a 
peer  is  known.  Not  less,  the  many  attain- 
ments which  he  makes  subservient  to  the  plea- 
sures of  society  and  frie/adship.  In  his  house, 
opulence  and  refinement  seem  to  lend  tlieir 
aids  to  invest  letters  with  glory.  The  room  in 
which  we  dined  was  richly  ornamented,    I  un- 


*  Few  tilings  are  more  striking  in  England  than  tlio  way 
in  which  Stat-csmen,  the  busicsfc  and  most  distinguished,  and 
men  of  affairs,  contrive  to  unite  these  claims  of  societyj 
with  all  other  engrossing  claims  upon  their  time,  but  they 
do  xoanago  it.  Of  course  it  can  only  bo  by  great  industry 
ikiid  acfci^'ity,  combinod  with  subdivision  and  method,  for 
which  latter  the  present  Premier  of  England  is  said  to  be 
remarkable.  Nowhere  is  economy  of  time  better  understood 
and  more  successfully  practised  than  among  the  classes  hero 
rderml  to. 
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derstood  that  it  had  been  painted  and  gilded 
as  I  saw,  by  one  of  Lord  Holland's  ancestors 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
f(&te  given  to  Henrietta  his  Queen,  when  she 
came  over  from  France. 

I  must  mention  an  incident  at  one  of  the 
Holland  House  dinners,  though  I  was  not  pre- 
sent. Scott's  novels  became  a  topic,  a  new  one 
being  out.  One  or  two  of  the  company  ex- 
pressed preferences  among  them.  Before  opi- 
nion had  gone  farther.  Lady  Holland  proposed 
that  each  person  should  write  down  the  name 
of  the  novel  liked  best.  Paper  and  pencil  were 
passed,  and  a  slip  torn  oflF  as  each  wrote.  Nine 
were  handed  to  her,  and  each  had  the  name  of 
a  different  novel ! — a  happy  illustration  of  the 
various  merit  of  this  fascinating  writer. 

April  1.  Went  to  Deptford  with  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy.  His  carriage  was  at  the  door 
when  I  drove  up  at  an  early  hour  to  his  house. 
An  accident  happening  to  it,  he  took  a  seat  in 
mine.  Our  conversation  was  chiefly  about 
the  United  States,  he  leading  it  by  his  rapid, 
intelligent  inquiries.  One  subject  of  our  ex- 
cursion was,  to  see  the  ships  fitting  out  for  the 
Polar  voyage.  We  went  on  board  the  Isa- 
bella. Outside  she  looked  like  any  common 
merchant-vessel  equipped  for  boisterous  seas. 
There  was  double  planking  round   her  bow 
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and  sides  to  resist  ice.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments embraced  whatever  science  could  devise 
and  mechanical  skill  effect  to  promote  the  ob- 
eels  of  the  expedition  and  comfort  of  the 
officers  and  men.  Flues  for  diffusing  heated 
air  through  the  ship,  nautical  and  philoso- 
phtcal  instruments,  with  a  library  that  seemed 
to  contain  the  accounts  of  all  former  voyages 
of  discovery  were  to  be  seen.  Parliament,  to 
increase  the  zeal  of  the  officers,  had  included 

i     them  within  the   promise  of  reward  to  those 

Hf^ho  ascertained   most   nearly  the  longitude. 

^ After  going  through   nearly  all   parts  of  the 
ship,  we  went  into  the  Naval  Dockyard,  and 

!  afterw^ards  to  Greenwich  to  see  the  Hospital. 
Deptford  is  the  smallest  of  the  English  dock- 
ards.  We  saw  but  few  ships-of-war.  Only 
ne  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates  were  build- 
ing. There  were  docks  for  repairing  as  well 
building.  We  saw  several  royal  yachts; 
"among  them,  a  very  old  one,  tlie  same  that  had 
conveyed  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George 
in.  to  Denmark,  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar* 
riage  to  the  king  of  that  country.  The  Danes 
sent  it  back  to  England ;  refusing  to  keep  it 
after  the  attack  upon  their  capital,  and  capture 

h)f  their  fleet  by  Britain,  in  1801.     Although 
his  is  the  smallest  of  the  yards,  it  is  not  witli- 
out  importance,  from  being  so  near  London. 
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The  business  of  supplying  the  navy  with  pro- 
visions is,  or  until  lately  was,  carried  on  from 
a  dep6t  adjoining  it.     Sir  Humphrey  spoke  of 
their  excellent  quality,  remarking  how  much 
the  strength  and  courage  of  seamen  depended 
upon  food.     They  got,  he  said,  bread  and  beef 
of  the  best  quality,,  and  in  full  quantity  ;  an 
ample   allowance   of  malt  liquor ;    wine  and 
cocoa,  with  all  other  things  proper  for  the  sea 
ration.     In  the  timber  piled  up  in  the  yard,  I 
observed  mahogany.     The  Commissioner  said, 
it  was  used,  not  merely  for  decks,  as  in  the 
royal  yachts,  but  with  advantage,  as  knees  and 
beams  in  heavy  ships.     The  timber  of  all  kinds 
on  hand  in  the  yard,  generally  amounted  to  a 
supply  for  three  years.     It  consisted  of  English 
oak  chiefly;  but  they  also  got  supplies  of  foreign 
timber.     A  quantity  was  soon  expected  from 
the  forests  of  Croatia   and    Dalmatia,   under 
contracts   with    the    Government   of   Vienna. 
They  also  obtained  it  from  the  Baltic.     This 
they  thought  good  when  cut  from  the  southern 
shores.     From  their  North  American  posses* 
sions  they  did  not  get  much,  except  for  large 
masts.     The  attachments  of  George  lU.  (o  the 
navy  were  spoken  of,  his  feelings  as  monarch 
being  seconded,  as   was  said,  by  a  personal 
fondness  for  naval  architecture  and  affairs  of 
the  sea.     He  had  first  evinced   them  in  pro- 
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mating  the  voyages  of  Byron  and  Cook,  as 
soon  as  he  got  to  the  throne.  It  was  added, 
that  at  Buckingham  Palace,  he  was  furnished 
with  models  of  the  dock-yards,  and,  occasion- 
ally, of  the  vessels  building  ;  which  he  took  an 
interest  in  examining.  These  modes  of  exert- 
ing a  superintendence  over  the  navy,  seem 
better  in  themselves,  and,  it  must  be  owned, 
more  befitted  a  sovereign,  than  if  he  had  turned 
ship-carpenter,  like  Peter  of  Russia.  The 
ard  at  Deptford  was  one  of  those  in  which 

at  eccentric  monarch  worked. 

Commissioner  Cunningham  received  us  very 
kindly  at  his  house  within  the  yard.  He 
would  not  allow  us  to  depart  without  par- 
takins  of  a  collation. 

We  proceeded  on  towards  Greenwich.  Go- 
ing through  the  streets,  and  stopping  a  mo- 
ment, an  incident  arrested  my  attention.  A 
woman  stood  at  the  door  of  a  house  where 
cheap  refreshments  were  sold*  Some  common 
people  passing,  she  called  to  ask  if  they  would 
take  tea.  It  was  about  one  o'clock.  Houses 
of  this  kind,  I  understood,  weris  not  uncom- 
mon in  London.  1  had  myself  observed  tea 
sold  in  the  streets  near  Charing  Cross,  by 
huckster  women,  who  obtained  the  boiling 
water  by  means  of  coals  in  a  pan,  or  lamp. 
In  a  country  where  the  light  wines  are  not 
produced,  the  first  step  into  temperance  is 
small  beer  ;  the  next  tea.     Tiie  national  schools 
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in  England  have  don6  much  towards  meliora- 
ting the  condition  of  her  people.  The  use  of 
tea  has  co-operated,  by  doing  more  of  late  years, 
probably,  than  any  other  physical  cause,  to- 
wards lessening  the  appetite  for  ardent  spirits. 
It  acts  not  so  much  by  reclaiming  old  drunk- 
ards, as  diminishing  the  stock  of  new.  What 
a  sight  to  see  this  woman  beckoning  labouring 
men  to  tea,  instead  of  drams !  The  use  of  tea 
in  England  is  universal.  It  is  the  breakfast 
of  the  wealthy,  as  of  the  poorer  classes.  On 
rising  from  the  sumptuous  dinner,  coffee  is  first 
handed  ;  but  black  tea  comes  afterwards.  A 
general  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  told 
me,  that  when  worn  down  with  fatigue,  there 
was  nothing  for  which  the  officers  in  the  Pen- 
insular war  used  to  call  so  eagerly,  as  tea. 
Servants  in  London  take  it  twice  a  day,  some- 
times oftener,  and  the  occurrence  at  Greenwich 
shows  the  taste  for  it  to  be  spreading  among 
labouring  classes  at  all  hours. 

We  soon  got  near  the  Hospital.  The  day 
was  fine.  I  saw,  as  we  approached,  men  in 
uniform.  They  had  a  blue  coat,  full  in  front, 
flapped  waistcoat,  with  breeches  and  stockings. 
All  had  three-cornered  hats.  Until  we  got 
near,  a  stranger  might  have  taken  them  for  an 
assemblage  of  old  admirals.  They  were  the 
pensioners — common  seamen.  Some  were  sun- 
ning themselves  in  seats.  Others  moved  slowly 
about.     I  beard   no   talking  from   any.     Al- 
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together,  they  had  a  venerable  appearance* 
Arrived  within  the  high  palisades  of  iron,  I 
was  struck  with  the  extent  and  grandeur  of 
the  building.  Domes  ;  single  and  double  rows 
of  columns;  flights  of  solid  steps ;  Corinthian 
porticoes — met  the  eye  on  all  sides*  The 
whole  was  of  Portland  stone,  and  on  a  terrace 
fronting  the  Thames.  I  had  heard  that  Eng- 
lish hospitals,  were  like  palaces.  The  one 
before  me  far  exceeded  any  palace  I  had  be- 
held. The  interior  corresponded  with  the 
outside.  There  was  space,  neatness,  universal 
order.  The  number  of  pensioners  drawing 
the  funds  of  the  institution  was  more  than 
thirty  thousand.  Those  accommodated  within 
the  building,  amounted  to  about  three  thou- 
sand. A  Naval  Asylum  for  minors  is  annexed, 
where  are  eight  hundred  boys,  and  two  hundred 
girls,  children  of  British  seamen.  These  are 
educated,  and  otherwise  provided  for.  Some 
of  the  apartments  of  the  Hospital,  as  the  chapel 
and  great  hall,  are  superbly  ornamented.  In 
the  first  is  the  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  a  large 
painting  by  West.  It  fills  the  space  over  the 
altar,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a  range  of  black 
marble  steps.  There  are  representations  of 
Christ  stilling  the  tempest  and  walking  upon 
the  waves,  with  various  other  costly  emblems 
from  the  pencil  and  chisel,  having  relation  to 
■  the  sea.  In  the  great  hall,  the  ceiling  cx- 
lliibits  paintings  which  years  of  labouring  art 
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had  been  Bccessary  to  perfect.  They  portray, 
under  appropriate  allegories,  astronomical  and 
nautical  science,  intermingled  with  insignia  of 
the  naval  glory  of  England,  Probably  no 
age  or  nation  can  show  a  charity  more 
splendid  ;  the  first  approacli  so  imposing,  the 
minute  examination  so  calculated  to  augment 
admiration. 

But  there  arose  a  reflection  that  I  could  not 
repress.  Many  of  the  veterans  whom  I  saw, 
had,  doubtless,  fought  under  the  compulsion 
of  impressment.  As  I  looked  on  their  hoary 
locks  and  scarred  faces,  I  thought  that  a 
country  treatina;  its  seamen  thus,  was  bound 
to  lodge  them  like  kings,  when  old  or  wound- 
ed ;  that  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  payraent  back, 
and  not  adequate,  for  the  previous  infliction 
of  such  a  wrong-  It  is  to  me  an  unaccountable 
anomaly,  that  a  nation  in  which  individual 
rights  are  guarded  by  barriers  such  as  no  other 
ever  raised  up,  except  the  nation  in  the  New 
World  that  springs  from  her;  who  would 
wade  through  blood  sooner  than  part  with  her 
Habeas  Corpus,  or  trial  by  jury,  should  yet 
sit  calmly  down  under  this  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical practice.  It  is  said  that  her  navy  cannot 
otherwise  be  manned.  Poor  excuse !  as  if  it 
were  not  universally  true,  that  labour  of  any 
kind  can  be  commanded  by  paying  for  it,  and 
of  course  labour  upon  the  ocean,  with  the  risk 
of  battle  and  death  ;  and  as  if,  supposing  it  to 
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ost  ten  times  over  what  would  be  asked,  it 
ought  not  to  be  paid,  sooner  than  such  an  out- 
rage be  committed  J  The  statesmen,  the  philan- 
thropists  of  England  will  at  last  awake  from 
this  dream  of  supposed  necessity  for  the  press- 
gang.  It  will  cease,  and  the  wonder  be,  that 
any  arguments  for  sustaining  it  could  have 
been  made  current  so  long.  There  have,  it  is 
true,  been  states  ancient  and  modern,  that 
have  resorted  to  force  for  obtaining  military 
service;  but  it  has  generally  been  for  tempo- 
rary purposes*  Where  this  has  not  been  the 
casc^  the  states  have  been  those  in  which  per- 
sonal rights  have  been  imperfectl}^  protected. 
The  precedents  are  to  be  shunned,  not  copied  ; 
especially  by  a  nation  whose  fundamental  code 
looks  to  the  inviolability  of  personal  liberty 
in  a  decree  far  above  that  of  the  civil  law  of 
Rome,  or  any  of  the  codes  of  Continental 
Europe  engrafted  upon  it,  I  did  not  volunteer 
my  thoughts  upon  my  English  companion  ;  but 
if  I  had,  I  scarcely  think  that  dissent  would 
have  come  from  his  liberal  mind,  accustomed 
as  it  was  to  analyze  and  reason.* 

♦  Axudonjs  to  amTO  at  the  exact  state  of  the  English  Law, 
in  thts  respocty  as  it  now  stands,  the  writer  sought  the  best 
lit  I  Tij  aud  hci'e  subjoins  an  extract  from  the  reply  of 

mil ^..icut»d  English  friend  : — "  I  think  there  can  be  no 

doobt  that  the  right  of  Impressment  is  at  this  moment  ex- 
ydng.  It  appears  to  be  part  of  the  Common  Law  of  England^ 
jfffij^jij  and  defined  by  a  series  of  statutes  since  the  reign  of 
BiGhard  II.j  but  never  abrogated.     The  hist  statute  on  the 
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We  visited  in  the  last  place  the  Observatory 
at  Greenwich.  Mr.  Pond,  the  astronomer- 
royal,  received  us  in  the  same  hospitable  man- 
ner as  Commissioner  Cunningham.  We  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  the  edifice,  seeing  all  the 
astronomical  instruments  in  use.  When  chro- 
nometers were  spoken  of,  it  was  stated,  that 
the  Government  ordered  twelve  to  be  made 
every  year  by  the  best  watch-makers  in  Lon- 
don. For  the  one  which  kept  the  most  accu- 
rate time,  a  premium  was  given  ;  for  the  next 
best,  a  diminished  premiulai ;  and  the  remain- 
ing ten,  if  approved,  were  taken  at  fietir  prices. 
All  were  for  the  use  of  the  public  ships.  In 
this  way  competition  was  kept  up,  no  watch- 
maker sufiered  loss,  and  the  navy  got  a  supply 
of  the  best  instruments  for  measuring  time  in 
all  latitudes.  The  hour  for  our  return  press- 
ing, we  hastened  back  to  town,  after  a  day 
which,  to  me,  had  been  one  of  great  variety 
and  interest.  The  Secretary  of  Legation,  and 
Captain  Thompson  of  the  navy  of  the  United 

subject,  5  &  6  W.  IV.,  c.  24,  limits  the  time  for  which  a 
ninu  may  be  taken  to  five  years.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  time  when  the  last  press  gang  was  sent  out, 
nud  it  would,  I  should  think,  be  very  difficult  to  get  this 
information.  But  as  it  seems  men  were  not  impressed  except 
under  stress  of  war,  I  suspect  that  the  right  has  been  in 
abeyance  since  1816.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  prophecy,  I  think, 
that  the  right  is  one  which  will  remain  in  abeyance." 

Nevertheless  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  this  blot  upon 
the  English  statute  book  should  be  suffered  to  remain. 
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States,  were  of  the  party-  Sir  Humphrey's 
ardour  of  conversation  did  not  abate  going 
home. 

April    2.     Dined    at    Prince    Esterhazy's. 
Company — the    diplomatic    corps    and    their 
ladies      The  dinner  was  one  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  munificence  of  the  entertainer. 
Among  a  variety  of  wines,  we  had  hock.     By 
Austrian  connoisseurs,  this  is  not   prized   so 
macli  on  account  of  its  age,  as  original  quality. 
When  best,  they  think  it  does  not  improve 
after  twelve  or  fifteen.     Perhaps  no  wine  does. 
The  preference  at  English   as  at  foreign  tables 
in  London,  is  for  the   light  wines  ;  the  strong, 
as  Madeira  and  Sherry,  are  little  used:  Sherry 
most.    Generally,  it  is  limited  to  a  single  glass 
after  soup.     With  the  latter  every  dinner  be- 
gins.    Turbot   follows,    before  the  meats  are 
uncovered.*     We  had   French  cookery,  in  its 
perfection.     This  I  find  at  English,  as  foreign 
tables.     Mr*   Morris,    American    Minister   in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  said,  that 
if  the  French  had  revolutionized  the  kitchens 
of  Europe  instead   of  its  courts,  they  would 
have  rendered   a  service  that  no  party  would 
have  called  in  question.     He  was  right.    Food 
simply  roasted,  or  boiled  is  thought  temper- 
aoce.     The  French  know  better,  and  that  to 
render  it  simple  as  well  as  savoury,  a  process 


♦  Turhoi  iH  iltiubllcsB  used  here  aa  m^uun  tjnuralismnvm. 
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more  artificial  is  required.  Hence,  the  made 
dishes,  like  the  light  wines  of  France,  promote 
health  and  cheeifulness.  Oppression  seldom 
follows  indulgence  in  them  ;  gout  as  rarely. 

Talking:  with  the  Prince  after  comincr  out 
from  dinner,  we  spoke  of  the  campaigns  of 
Frederick.  There  is  a  pretty  little  fact  with 
which  he  was  familiar  on  my  allusion  to  it. 
After  Berlin  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  and 
Russians,  the  soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to 
plunder.  An  officer  high  in  rank  was  seen  to 
protect  the  palace  at  Potsdam.  He  would 
suffer  nothing  to  be  touched  ;  but  asked  as  a 
favour  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  small  picture  of 
Frederick,  and  one  of  his  flutes,  that  he  might 
preserve  them  as  memorials  of  so  great  a  war- 
rior and  king.  This  officer  was  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  a  relative,  as  I  learned,  of  our  accom- 
plished host* 

Although  no  political  relations  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Austria,  I  re- 
ceived from  this  her  ambassador  in  London, 


*  The  name  of  the  Great  Frederick  naturally  suggests  that 
of  the  Great  Emperor  King  who  now  rules  over  united  Ger- 
many^ and  leads  the  mind  irresistibly  to  the  great  Germaii 
People ;  a  People  whose  solid  qualities^  domestic  and  stem 
virtues,  conspicuously  their  love  of  truth, 

"  Wo  ein  ja,  ein,  ja,  und  ein  nein,  ein  nein,  ist;*' 
whose  simplicity,  yet  nobility  of  character,  developed  by 
high  education,  and  invincible  courage,  point  them  out  as 
destined  to  a  mighty  future  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
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invariable   marks  of  esteem   during  my   resi- 
dence. 

April  3.  We  dined  at  Earl  Bathurst's, 
Earl  and  Countess  Bathurst,  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  Lord  Lynedoch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vil- 
liers,  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  General  Maidand, 
Mr.  Goulburn,  and  a  few  others,  were  the 
company. 

Conversation  turned  upon  the  United  States; 
their  climate,  government,  productions,  steam- 
boats.    On  a  question  respecling  the  width  of 
a  river  in  one  of  the  States,  I  was  at  fault. 
One  of  the  Royal  Dukes  put  me  right     Both 
of  them   spoke   of    our   Constitution.     They 
asked   how  the  Senate  and   Supreme  Court 
were  modelled,   not  well  perceiving  the  line 
between  the   National  and   State  authorities* 
I   endeavoured  in    a  few    words  to  explain  ; 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  do,  in  a  few  words  ; 
and    it   was   no   place  for  dissertation.      The 
Colonization  society  became  a  topic.     Its  ob- 
jects were  approved.     Inquiries  were  made  as 
to   the   amount  of  our   slave   population,  the 
ratio  of  increase,   and  others  bearing  on  this 
subject.     I  answered  with  an  admission  of  the 
general  evil  of  slavery  in   the  United  States  ; 
but  added  that  there  were  great  mitigations  in 
the  good  treatment  of  the  slaves*     To  this  the 
exceptions,   I   said,  were   rare,    and  scarcely 
known  at  all,  among  the  better  classes  of  our 
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Southern  planters.  The  effect  of  good  treat- 
ment was,  to  diffuse  in  a  large  degree  content 
and  happiness  among  the  slaves.  Conciliatory 
statements  towards  the  United  States  ran 
throughout  all  the  conversation. 

At  eleven,  we  left  the  table.  An  hour  passed 
in  the  drawing-room,  where  conversation  was 
continued. 

April  8.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  mar- 
ried last  evening  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Homberg.  The  cabinet  ministers,  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  officers  of  the  royal 
household,  persons  in  the  suites  of  the  Royal 
Dukes  and  Princesses,  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
were  present.  The  Prince  Regent  was  not 
there,  being  ill.  Our  invitation  was  from  the 
Queen,  given  through  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea, 
nearly  three  weeks  before. 

We  got  to  the  palace  at  seven  o'clock. 
Pages  were  on  the  stairs  to  conduct  us  to  the 
rooms.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
throne-room.  Before  the  throne  was  an  altar 
covered  with  crimson  velvet.  A  profusion  of 
golden  plate  was  upon  it.  There  was  a  salver 
of  great  size  on  which  was  represented  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  company  being  assem- 
bled, the  bridegroom  entered,  with  his  attend- 
ants. Then  came  the  Queen,  with  the  bride 
and  royal  family.     All  approached  the  altar. 


^ 
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Her  Majesty  sat;  the  rest  stood.  The  mar- 
riage service  was  read  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  Duke  of  York  gave  the 
bride  away.  The  whole  was  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church,  and  performed  with  great 
solemnity.  A  record  of  the  marriage  was 
made.  When  all  was  finished,  the  bride  knelt 
before  the  Queen  to  receive  her  blessing. 

The  consent  of  the  King  (or  Regent)  and 
Privy  Council,  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a 
royal  marriage  in  England,  There  is  another 
mode,  where  the  party  intending  to  marry,  and 
being  of  the  male  branch,  is  of  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  In  such  case  a  record  of  the  in- 
tention on  the  books  of  the  Privy  Council  will 
authorize  the  marriage  at  the  expiration  of  a 
twelvemonth,  unless  Parliament  interpose  an 
objection. 

Soon  after  the  service  was  performed,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  set  off  for  Windsor. 
The  company  remained.  The  evening  passed 
in  high  ceremony,  without  excluding  social 
ease.  From  the  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
the  guests  had  every  measure  of  courtesy. 
The  bearing  of  the  Queen  deserves  special 
loention-  This  venerable  personage,  the  head 
of  a  large  family — her  children  then  clustering 
about  her  ;  the  female  head  of  a  great  empire — 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age — went  the 
rounds  of  the  company,  speaking  to  all,  There 
was  a  kindliness  about  her  manner  from  which 
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time  had  struck  away  useless  forms.  No  one 
did  she  omit  Around  her  neck  hung  a  minia- 
ture portrait  of  the  King.  He  was  absent, 
scathed  by  the  hand  of  Heaven ;  a  marriage 
going  on  in  one  of  his  palaces  ;  he,  the  lonely, 
suffering  tenant  of  another.  But  the  portrait 
was  a  token  superior  to  a  crown  !  It  bespoke 
the  natural  glory  of  wife  and  mother,  eclipsing 
the  artificial  glory  of  Queen.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  this  royal  pair  had  lived  together  in 
affection.  The  scene  would  have  been  one  of 
interest  anywhere.  May  it  not  be  noticed  on 
a  throne  ? 

Tea  was  handed.  The  Queen  continued  to 
stand,  or  move  about  the  rooms.  In  one  was 
a  table  of  refreshments.  I  went  to  it  with 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  distinguish- 
ed by  service  and  wounds,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made  at  Lord  Bathurst's.  He  was 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
On  the  table  were  urns  and  tea-kettles  of 
fretted  gold.  Sir  Henry  recommended  me  to 
a  glass  of  what  I  supposed  wine,  in  a  flagon 
near  me  ;  but  he  called  it  king's  cup^  given 
only  at  royal  weddings.* 

Returning  to  the  chief  rooms,  the  Princess 

♦  This  was  the  solitary  fact,  mentioned  by  the  Author, 
which  the  writer  remembers  to  have  heard  called  in  question 
when  this  book  first  appeared^  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  may  have  misapprehended  his  informant.  Happily  the 
error,  if  error  it  be,  is  not  a  grave  one. 
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Sophia  Matilda  pointed  out  to  Mrs,  Rusli  and 
myself  the  paintings,  the  representation  of  a 
bird  from  India  formed  of  precious  stones  so 
as  to  resemble  beautiful  plumage,  with  other 
objects  of  curiosity  or  taste.  She  did  more. 
She  spoke  of  Washington,  She  paid  a  spon- 
taneous tribute  to  his  virtues.  None  but  Anie- 
ricans  can  know  how  this  would  fall  upon  the 
heart.  To  hear  his  immortal  name  pro- 
nounced with  praise  in  a  palace  of  George 
III.,  had  a  high  and  touching  value.  Men- 
tioning this  Princess,  I  add,  that  myself  and 
family  afterwards  experienced  her  obliging  at- 
tentions in  ways  the  remembrance  of  wliich  is 
cherished  with  grateful  pleasure. 

At  ten  the  company  came  away. 

April  9.  Dined  at  Lord  Bagofs.  We  had 
the  Earl  of  Mount-Edgecumbe,  Lady  Emma 
Edgecumbe,  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Disbrow,  Vice  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Queen,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  several  Members  of  Parliament.  The 
conversation  had  frequent  allusions  to  the 
United  States,  their  public  institutions,  and 
private  society.  The  royal  marriage  was  talk- 
ed o£  Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe,  who  had 
been  much  an  inmate  of  the  palace,  told  anec- 
dotes of  the  Queen  illustrative  of  her  domestic 
virtues.  Anotlier  topic  was,  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Lord  Palmcrston,  Secretary-of-War. 
He  was  shot  at  and  wounded,  going  into  his 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


WITH  LOBD  CASTLEREACn,— GENERAL  XE- 
GOCIATIONS  PBOPOSED  ON  THE  WEST  IKDIA  TRADE, 
HABrniTE  QUESTIONS  AND  IMPRESSMENT, — NATURE 
OF  THE  LAST  QUESTION.^TIIE  SLATE  TRADE, — 
OFFER  OF  BRITISH  MEDIATION  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF 
THE    UNITED    STATES   AND    SPAIN. — DINNER    AT    MR. 

WTLBERFORCE's AT  THE    EARL   OF    HARDWICKE^S,— 

ALMACK's. — LATE  HOURS, — CO  VENT-GARDEN  THEATRE. 


April  11,  1818.  Had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Castlereagh.  I  asked  it,  to  apprize  him 
of  the  desire  of  my  Government  to  open  nego- 
tiations for  a  general  treaty  of  commerce,  and 
arrange  other  matters  of  importance  to  both 
countries. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  President,  I  said,  to 
see  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
coantries  placed  upon  a  basis  broader  and 
marc  permanent  than  hitherto.  The  existino- 
convention  was  not  only  limited  as  to  time,  but 
objects*  The  period  not  being  remote  when  it 
would  expire,  it  was  desirable  that  the  Pre- 
sident should  know  the  probable  deterniina' 
lion  of  His  Majesty's  Government  as  to  form- 
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ing  one  of  a  different  character;  one  which,  if 
not  comprehending  all  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  should  at  least  include  those  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  I  was  aware 
of  her  past  unwillingness  to  treat  of  this,  and 
other  subjects  I  should  name ;  but  had  been 
instructed  to  present  them  anew,  in  the  hope 
of  other  views  prevailing.  In  this  event,  I  was 
furnished  with  a  full  power  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  the  nature  indicated. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  candid  in  reply.  He 
said,  that  he  could  hold  out  no  encouragement 
towards  a  treaty  so  comprehensive  ;  too  many 
interests  hung  upon  their  colonial  dominion  in 
the  quarter  mentioned.  It  w^ould  operate  like 
a  revolution  in  their  commercial  system.  But 
I  might  be  assured,  that  the  determination  of 
Great  Britain  not  to  brinsj  the  trade  of  those 
islands  and  colonies  under  such,  or  any,  ar- 
rangements by  treat}^,  arose  from  no  unfriendly 
feeling.  It  was  only  continuing  a  policy  long 
established.  Hence,  no  complaints  would  be 
made  if  the  United  States  adopted  countervail- 
ing measures ;  more  especially  if,  not  being 
vindictive,  they  were  merely  based  upon  fair 
competition.  I  replied,  that  the  latter  was  the 
spirit  alone  in  which  they  would  be  resorted 
to;  that  as  Great  Britain  guarded  her  commer* 
cial  interests  very  scrupulously,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  them  those  of  her  tonnage,  the 
United  States  must  do  the  same. 
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Helen's  coDvention  with  Russia  of  1801 ;  but 
that  it  was  the  President's  desire  to  have  the 
point  placed  upon  an  exact  footing,  by  com- 
pact between  the  two  nations.  Not  much 
passed  upon  this,  and  scarcely  any  thing  upon 
other  points,  both  of  us  agreeing,  that  even  if 
there  could  be  an  understanding  upon  them 
all,  a  treaty  would  be  of  little  value  that  did 
not  also  comprehend  that  of  impressment.  To 
this  question  he  therefore  came,  as  of  absorb- 
ing importance. 

.  It  is  one  prominent  in  the  negotiations  be« 
tween  the  two  Governments.  I  will  therefore, 
before  stating  what  was  said  on  this  first  occa- 
sion of  its  being  broached  under  my  mission, 
offer  some  general  account  of  it.  It  may  be 
understood  by  those  who  are  not  politicians, 
and  its  peculiarity  may  perhaps  impart  to  it, 
in  the  eyes  of  such,  some  share  of  interest. 
To  many  of  the  rising  generation  it  is  also  in 
a  great  measure  new,  and  to  be  learned  only 
through  numerous  and  detached  state  papers, 
not  always  at  command  but  in  the  librsAries  of 
public  men. 

Great  Britain,  as  a  measure  of  state  policy, 
impresses  her  seamen  to  serve  on  board  her 
ships-of-war ;  in  other  words,  takes  them  by 
force.  The  practice  is  one  with  which  other 
nations  have  nothing  to  do,  as  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  British  seamen,  the  British  domi- 
nions, and  the  decks  of  British  vessels  upon 
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he  seas.     It  may  seem  at  variance  with  the 
ligh  standard  of  personal  rights  upon  which 
icr  laws  are  set  in  other  respects ;    but  that 
consideration  is  wholly  for  herself. 

Bat  she  claims  the  right  of  searching  the 
yessels  of  other  nations  upon  the  seas,  for  her 
seamen ;  and  here  begins  the  cause  of  com» 
plaint.  For,  how  can  the  claim  ever  be  en- 
forced consistently  with  what  is  due  to  other 
nations  ? 

Let  the  steps  by  which  the  enforcement  pro- 
ceeds be  attended  to.     A  British  frigate,  in 
time  of  war,   meets   an   American  merchant 
■prcssel  at  sea,  boards  her,  and,  under  terror  of 
Kier  guns,  takes  out  one  of  the  crew.      The 
^boarding^lieutenant  asserts,  and,  let  it  be  ad- 
mitted, believes,  the  man  to  be  a  Briton.     By 
this  proceeding  the  rules  observed  in  deciding 
upon  any  other  fact  where  individual  or  na- 
tional rights  are  at  stake,  are  overlooked.    The 
lieutenant  is  accuser  and  judge.     He  decides 
upon  hip  own  view,  instantly.     The  impressed 
man  is  forced  into  the  frigate's  boat,  and  the 
^pase  ends.     No  appeal  follows.     There  is  no 
^prial  of  any  kind.     More  important  still,  there 
is  no  remedy,  should  it  appear  that  a  wrong 

Kas  been  committed. 
Different  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  if  an 
American  merchant-vessel  be  stopped  and  ex- 
amined at  sea  under  circumstances   subjecting 
her  to  suspicion  as  prize  of  war.     In  the  latter 
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case,  the  boarding- officer  sends  the  vessel  into 
port  under  accusation.  Facts  are  inquired  into 
judicially.  Both  parties  are  heard.  Both  have 
ample  opportunities  of  bringing  forward  proofs. 
Should  the  tribunal  decide  that  no  lawful  cause 
of  seizure  existed,  the  vess^  is  restored,  the 
captors  are  answerable  in  damages,  and  there 
are*  adequate  modes  of  making  them  pay.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fuan  seized  be  in  fact 
no  Briton,  the  most  he  can  ever  hope  for  is, 
merely  to  be  released.  This  can  only  take 
place  after  he  has  been  kept  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  on  board  the  frigate,  put  to 
duty,  and  perhaps  made  to  fight.  He  may  be 
slain  in  battle.  If  this  fate  does  not  await 
him,  his  subsequent  liberation,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  can  only  be  effected  at  a  distant 
day,  and  is  not  certain  at  last.  He  may  not 
be  able,  whilst  on  board  the  frigate,  to  obtain 
documents  to  show  that  he  is  not  a  Briton. 
He  may  be  transferred  to  some  other  vessel  of 
war.  Even  to  trace  him  through  a  navy  scat- 
tered over  all  seas,  must  become  to  his  country 
or  friends  a  difficult,  often  a  hopeless  task. 
Should  the  chances,  multiplied  as  they  are 
against  him,  all  turn  out  in  his  favour,  and  the 
order  for  his  discharge  be  obtained,  where  is 
his  action  for  damages  ?  where  his  remedy  for 
loss  of  liberty  ?— He  has  none  ! 

A  claim  so  ex  parte  in  the  whole  enforce- 
Hjent,  so  intrinsically  open  to  error,  and  the 
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^rror  so  fatal,  cannot,  it  sbould  seem,  rest  upon 
public  law.  Tlie  United  States  say  that  it 
does  not.  They  have  never  denied  to  Great 
Britain  the  riffht  of  search.  They  allegei 
however,  that  this  means  search  for  enemy's 
property,  or  articles  contraband  of  war,  not 
search  for  men.  They  say  that  no  public  code, 
or  other  adequate  authority,  has  ever  estab- 
lished the  latter  as  an  international  right.  If 
its  exercise  by  any  other  State  than  Great 
Britain  can  be  shown,  the  instances  are  averred 
to  be  too  few,  and  too  devoid  of  the  evidences 
of  general  consent,  to  have  made  it  part  of  the 
law  of  nations. 

Great  Britain  places  her  claim  on  the  ground 
of  natural  allegiance.  She  alleges  that,  by  a 
principle  of  universal  law,  a  man  owes  this 
kind  of  allegiance  to  the  country  of  his  birth. 
That  he  never  can  shake  it  off.  That  as  his 
country  protects  him,  so  it  may  demand  his 

rrvices  in  return ;  especially  in  time  of  war. 
The  United  States  reply,  that  the  principle 
of  nat\iral   allegiance,   however  cherislied  by 
some  states,   is  not  universal.      Sir  William 
Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  so  able  for 

Ijthe  most  part,  lays  it  down  as  universal.  But 
lie  refers  for  support,  only  to  the  writers  of 
[England.  Putibndorf  holds  that  allegiance 
may  be  put  ofi\  So  do  Grotius  and  Byukers- 
u  If  we  choose  to  go  as  far  back  as  the 
lustinian  code,  we  shall  there  find  the  same 
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doctrine.  The  principle  of  perpetual  allegi-* 
ance  may  be  held  sacred  by  Britain ;  it  may  be 
of  the  highest  practical  importance  under  her 
own  system ;  but  the  United  States  say,  that 
its  operation  should  be  confined  to  her  own 
territorial  dominions,  and  decks  of  her  own 
merchant- vessels.  There  is  scarcely  an  im- 
portant principle  of  public  law  that  has  not,  at 
one  time  or  other,  had  place  in  treaties  among 
European  States,  the  better  to  define  or  regu- 
late it.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  prin- 
ciples that  belong  to  maritime  affairs.  Would 
a  right  of  such  concern  to  all  nations  using  the 
sea,  as  a  sovereign's  to  enforce  the  allegiance 
of  his  own  subjects  in  neutral  vessels  on  its 
broad  highway,  have  escaped  notice  in  these 
solemn  instruments  between  States  ?  Yet  no 
treaty  contains  any  thing  in  relation  to  it. 

The  United  States  have  been  exposed  to 
grievances  from  the  exercise  of  the  claim  by 
Britain,  heavier  perhaps  than  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  an  independent  nation.  It  springs  from 
a  cause  rooted  in  nature,  and  irreversible  ;  the 
resemblance  of  their  seamen  to  those  of  Eng- 
land. Their  language,  dress,  sea-phrases, 
every  thing,  are  alike.  To  discriminate,  is  in 
most  cases  impossible.  Of  this,  the  proof  is 
incontestable.     It  here  follows. 

Britain  disavows,  unequivocally,  all  claim 
to  impress  from  American  ships,  any  other 
seamen  than  her  own.     Her  sense  of  justice 
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would  not  allow  lier  to  set  up  any  pretence 
of  claim  to  take  Americans  ;  yet  these  she 
nnaToidably  does  take,  and  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  surprise  those  not  informed  upon  the 
subject- 

From  a  report  made  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  April  1816,  it  appeared^ 
lat  the  impressed  American  seamen^on  boafd 
if  British  armed  ships  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  1812,  a  war  occasioned  chiefly 
ly  this  cause,  amounted  to  one  thousand  four 
undred  and  twenty-two.  Here  is  no  exag- 
geration. The  fact  comes  from  the  archives 
of  Britain.  It  is  taken  from  official  lists,  fur- 
^jished  by  functionaries  of  the  British  Govern- 
^Bnent  to  the  American  agent  for  prisoners  of 
war  in  London*  These  men  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  English  ships  to  English  prisons, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  or  during  its 
progress. 

Furthermore,     Britain,  at  a  former  period, 

liberated    one    thousand     one    hundred    and 

thirty-two  Americans  who  had  been  impressed 

prior  lo  tlie  month  of  September  1801.     This 

fact  also   rests  upon  the  authority  of  British 

archives,  and  was  included  in  the  same  report 

to  Congress.     On  the  impressment  of  all  these 

mericans,  the  British  boarding-officers  must 

ave  believed  they  were  taking  their  own  sub- 

;  else  they  took  them  knowing  them  to 

c  Americans.     Hence  the  difficulty  not  to  be 
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surmounted,  of  distinguisbing  American  from 
British  seamen. 

What  then  do  we  learu?   more  than  two 

THOUSAND  SIX  HUNDRED  AMERICAN  CITIZENS, 

confessedly,  the  sufferers  under  this  practice  1 
and  by  no  means  the  whole  list.  All  were 
native  Americans.  No  British  seaman,  natu* 
ralized  in^the  United  States,,  was  ever,  if  im- 
pressed, given  back  again.  Can  Britain,  whose 
pride  and  spirit  have  raised  her  to  greatness, 
and  who  must  know  how  to  respect  such 
qualities  in  other  nations, — can  she,  for  a 
moment,  wonder,  that  a  practice  leading  to 
such  consequences  should  excite  the  deepest 
sensation  in  the  United  States? 

She  complains,  that  she  is  aggrieved  by  the 
number  of  her  seamen  who  get  into  the  mer- 
chant-service of  the  United  States,  through 
our  naturalization  laws  and  other  causes. 
This  takes  from  her,  she  alleges,  the  right 
arm  of  her  defence.  Without  her  navy,  her 
existence,  no  less  than  her  glory,  might  be 
endangered.  It  is  therefore  vital  to  both, 
that,  when  war  comes,  she  should  reclaim  her 
seamen  from  the  vessels  of  a  nation  where  they 
are*  so  frequently  found. 

I  have  incidentally  remarked  in  another 
place,  that  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  less  favourable  to  foreigners 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  less  than 
those  of  some  of  the  principal  states  of  Eu- 
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)pe.       England  has  statutes,  unless  recently 

ipealed,  under  which  foreigners  serving  only- 
two  years  in  her  navy,  become  naturalized  ; 
rhich  is  going  much  beyond  any  facilities 
"afforded  by  the  United  States.  As  to  other 
causes  that  may  bring  her  seamen  to  their 
vessels,  the  United  States  can  only  reply,  that 
they  do  not  entice  them.  Seamen  &re  birds  of 
passage ;  now  under  one  flag,  then  another. 
Those  of  the  United  States  often  seek  volun- 
tarily the  service  of  other  nations,  as  those 
of  other  nations  voluntarily  seek  theirs.  The 
British  navy,  it  is  well  known,  is  manned  by 
a  large  proportion  of  foreign  seamen.  Some 
go  there  of  their  own  accord.  The  decks  of 
all  nations  show,  more  or  less,  an  intermin- 
gling of  the  seamen  of  all.  But  no  country 
more  desirous   of    employing   their   native 

3amen  than  the  United  States.  They  know 
value  of  British  seamen ;  nevertheless, 
tliey  prefer  their  own.  And  why  should  it 
be  thought  that  they  have  not  enough  of 
their  own,  as  any  other  country  whose  in- 
lerests  and  pursuits  have  long  been  maritime? 

New  England  alone  is  more  populous  than 
was  Holland,  when  her  sailors  swarmed  j  and 
as  maritime.  **  Her  farms  are  upon  the  ocean,** 
said  one  of  her  statesmen,  **  and  she  gathers 
her  harvests  from  every  sea/'  How  numerous 
her  sailors  were  as  long  ago  as  when  she 
made  part  of  the   British  empire,  British  sta- 
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tistics  of  that  day  may  attest.  This  great 
nursery,  passing  by  all  other  districts  of  a 
country  with  n  vast  sea  coast,  is  perhaps  suf- 
ficient to  give  to  the  United  States  as  large  a 
stock  of  seamen  as  they  require.  The  supply, 
as  in  other  fields,  meets  the  demand*  If  ever 
interrupted  by  temporary  causes,  things  soon 
return  to  this  natural  basis. 

The  United  States  not  only  desire  to  foster 
their  own  seamen,  but  have  gone  farther.  In 
the  hope  of  terminating  the  dissension  about 
impressment,  they  have  shown  a  willingness, 
as  the  progress  of  this  work  will  make  known, 
to  exclude  British  seamen  entirely  from  their 
service.  They  do  not  desire  to  hide  the  fact 
that  they  come,  often  in  large  numbers.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  which  British  records  will 
also  attest,  that  the  number  of  British  seamen 
regained  by  impressment  out  of  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  falls  far  behind  the  number 
of  Americans  taken  in  their  stead.  Under 
this  view  alone  of  the  practice,  apart  from  all 
others,  the  injury  to  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  the  benefit  to  Britain. 

It  is  not  immaterial  to  remark,  that  im- 
pressment, as  a  measure  merely  under  the 
English  laws  and  as  exercised  only  in  Eng- 
land, has  a  tendency  to  drive  her  seamen 
into  the  merchant-service  of  the  United  States 
on  the  breaking  out  of  war.  Obedient  as  the 
impressed  British  seaman  may  be  to  discipline 
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when  once  on  board  a  man-of-war  of  bis 
country,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  be 
should  like  to  be  impressed.  It  is  notorious 
that  he  does  not.  He  dreads  it.  He  tries  to 
hide  from  the  press-gang.  His  bold  spirit 
would  resist  if  he  could  ;  and  sometimes  ho 
seeks  foreign  decks  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

There  is  another  heavy  evil  resulting  to  the 
United  States,  The  voyages  of  their  merchant- 
^■ressels  are  sometimes  broken  up  by  impress- 
ment. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  carry 
I^BXtra  hands.  Hence,  when  men  are  taken  out 
Hbf  their  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  it  may 
^happen,  and  has  happened,  that  not  enough 
are  left  for  their  safe  navigation:  and  they 
have  been  compelled  to  make  ports,  other  than 
of  their  first  destination. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  question, 
m  its  main  features.     It  may  serve   to    give 
some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  operates 
upon  the  United  States.     As  between  the  two 
nations,  it  is  a  question  sui  generis.     To  both 
it  is  of  the  last  importance.     The  diplomatic 
history  of  the  United  States  will  show  how  re- 
peated and  earnest  have  been  their  endeavours 
to  settle  it.     The  joint  mission  to  London  in 
1806»  when  Mr*  Monroe  and  Mr.   Pinckney 
ere  our  negotiators,  could  efiect  nothing  on 
It   point ;    and    Mr.  King's  eftbrt  in    1803, 
ccessful    in  all   other  respects,  was  at  last 
ustrated    by  Great  Britain  insisting  on  re- 
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serving  ber  right  to  impress  within  the  narrow 
seas.  To  this  doctrine  of  the  mare  clausum  of 
her  Selden,  in  opposition  to  the  mare  liherum 
of  Grotius,  the  United  States  were  not  prepared 
to  assent. 

I  return  to  my  interview  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  He  remarked,  that  intrinsic  as  were 
the  difficulties  respecting  impressment,  his  de- 
sire was  sincere  to  sec  them  removed,  and  his 
efforts  would  be  given  with  earnestness  to  re- 
move them.  I  assured  him,  that,  under  all  my 
instructions,  my  efforts  would  be  equally  sin- 
cere and  earnest.  The  conversation  proceeded. 
We  adverted  to  the  principles  maintained  by 
our  respective  countries.  He  said,  that  the 
abuse  of  the  practice,  for  he  freely  admitted  its 
abuse,  had  been  the  result  of  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  world,  all  Europe  .having  been  at  war, 
and  America  neutral.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  desire  to  enforce  their  right  to  the  same 
extent,  would  exist  in  future  ;  or  that  it  would 
be  drawn  into  exercise  at  all,  if  means  could 
be  devised  to  keep  their  men  out  of  our  ves- 
sels. I  said,  that  the  question  never  could  be 
put  to  rest  as  long  as  a  British  naval  officer 
was  allowed  to  muster  an  -American  crew  upon 
an  American  deck,  to  look  for  British  seamen. 
Besides  the  indignity,  so  felt  by  all  America, 
the  inevitable  consequences  to  which  it  must 
lead  of  subjecting  Americans  to  seizure  instead 
of  Britons,  would  preclude  for  ever  all  hope  of 
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adjustment.  The  best  mode  we  could  devise 
of  keeping  Britisli  officers  from  our  vessels  on 
sucb  errands,  was  that  which  he  had  hinted  at ; 
namely  to  keep  British  seamen  away  altoge- 
tlier.  This  we  were  desirous  to  do,  as  far  as 
in  our  power.  I  promised  to  furnish  him  with 
a  proposal  to  this  effect ;  and  he,  that  it  should 
have  a  liberal  consideration. 

His  lordship  next  spoke  of  the  Slave-trade. 
The  Government  of  Great  Britain  felt,  he  said, 
an  increasing  desire,  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  lend  itself  to  mea- 
sures of  regulation  going  forward  in  Europe  for 
its  extirpation.  These  were^  mainly,  a  recipro- 
cal submission  to  the  right  of  search  for  slaves, 
and  a  limited  number  of  the  armed  vessels  of 
each  of  the  maritime  states,  to  be  empowered 
to  search.  It  was  contemplated  to  form  out 
of  an  association  of  these,  a  species  of  inter- 
national police  in  the  African  seas,  from  which 
the  best  effects  were  anticipated.  No  unusual 
structure  or  appearances  in  the  vessel  searched  ; 
no  presence  of  irons  or  other  presumptions  of 
guilty  intention  ;  nothing  but  the  actual  find- 
ing of  slaves  on  board,  was  to  authorize  a  sei- 
zure and  detention.  Great  Britain  had  lately 
irgcd  France  on  this  subject ;  but  her  consent 
>uld  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  made  known, 
il  the  military  occupation  of  her  territory 
»ased.  A  recent  vote,  however,  in  both  her 
lambers^   on   the  principle  of  abolition^  his 
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large  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  There 
is,  said  Mr.Wilberforce,  in  grammar,  what  they 
call  ^a  disjunctive  conjunction  ;  so  there  is  in 
society.  It  is  thus  with  that  gentleman  and 
me,  he  is  so  great  a  slave-holder ;  but  we  do 
very  well  when  we  meet ;  we  pass  by  topics  we 
should  not  agree  upon,  and  exchange  the  small 
shot  of  conversation.  The  income-tax  being 
mentioned,  he  remarked,  that  having  borne  it 
once,  they  could  bear  it  again  ;  it  yielded  fif- 
teen millions  a-year,  which  would  be  good  for 
a  new  loan  of  three  hundred  millions. 

These* things  all  flowed  from  him  happily. 
Lord  Teignmouth  and  others  made  their  con- 
tributions. We  were  invited  and  arrived  at  an 
early  hour.  It  was  midnight  when  we  got 
home,  so  agreeably  had  the  time  passed.  Most 
of  the  company  were  public  professors  of  reli- 
gion, always  the  more  attractive  when  in  alli- 
ance with  genius  and  accomplishments. 

April  13.  Dined  at  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke's. 
Lord  Somers  was  of  the  party.  English  his- 
torical names  as  met  in  daily  society,  vividly 
arrest  the  attention  of  Americans.  On  this 
occasion  I  could  not  forget  that  I  was  with 
those  of  renown  in  the  law ;  Lord  Hardwicke 
being  the  grandson  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
that  title,  and  Lord  Somers  a  descendant  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Somers.  The  interest  was 
heightened  by  portraits  of  the  two  ancestors 
hanging  in  view,  the  families  having  intermar- 
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ed.  We  had  also  Lord  and  Lady  Caledon, 
Lady  Somers,  Lady  Catharine  Halket,  Admiral 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  and  Mr,  Montagu. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  France. 
Commendation  was  freely  bestowed.  Before 
coming  to  England,  I  had  adopted  an  im- 
pression that  the  people  were  not  prone  to 
speak  of  the  merits  of  their  neighbours  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  I  remark  the  con* 
trary  in  the  circles  I  frequent.  Another  ob- 
servation continues  to  force  itself  upon  me ; 
their  taste   for   foreign   things.      Among  the 

mbelUshraents  of  the  table  this  evening,  were 
me  beautiful  ornaments  in  silver,  from 
France,  Although  the  French  take  the  lead 
in  many  of  the  finer  manufactures,  I  had 
supposed  that  English  plate  was  preferred, 
from  the  more  copious  use  of  it  in  England 
leading  to  superior  excellence  in  its  manufac- 
ture. The  French  use  more  abundantly  the 
sumptuous  porcelain.  The  English  import 
that,  in  all  its  variety  and  costliness  j  but 
French  plate,  it  seems,  is  also  imported.  So  it 
will  always  be  with  nations  that  are  opulent. 
Tired  even  of  their  own  forms  of  superiority, 

hey  seek  novelty  from  abroad. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  had  been  reading  some  of 
the  official  documents  published  by  Congress, 

hat  treat  of  our  navy.     He  made  its  condition 
the  subject  of  complimentary  remarks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear,  that  at  entcr- 
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tainments  there  were  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
season.  In  this  metropolis,  I  witness  con- 
stantly those  out  of  season  ;  as,  on  this  oc- 
casion, strawberries  anji  pine-apples,  recalling 
the  "  winter  roses  and  summer  snows"  of  the 
Roman  poet ;  cestivcB  niveSj  hyherntB  roste.  We 
had  also  tokay  that  had  been  thirty  years 
in  his  lordship's  cellar ;  and,  better  than  all, 
respectful  things  said  of  our  country,  with 
other  attractive  conversation. 

April  16.  We  were  at  Almack's  last  night 
The  younger  part  of  the  company  danced. 
They  were  not  the  most  numerous  part. 
Statesmen,  cabinet  ministers  and  their  ladies, 
peers,  peeresses  and  their  daughters,  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  others,  were  present.  In 
these  circles,  if  all  classes  do  not  intermingle, 
all  ages  do.  Gibbon,  writing  to  Lord  Sheffield 
from  Paris,  says,  that  Horace  Walpole  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  "  an 
agreeable  young  lady  of  eightg-ttoo^''  who  had 
constant  suppers  at  her  house,  and  the  best 
company.  There  may  be  seen  in  society  in 
London,  and  as  part  of  its  ornaments,  ladies 
whom  I  should  set  down  as  not  much  short 
of  that  youthful  age.  It  would  be  doing  in- 
justice to  the  stronger  sex,  to  suppose  that 
they  give  up  sooner. 

We  got  to  Almack's  after  having  been  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre  to  see  Miss  O'Neills  * 
Bianca.    In  like  manner,  it  is  after  the  Opera, 
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that  we  go  to  the  weekly  parties  of  Lady  Cas- 
tlereagb,  the  invitation  specifying  that  time. 
Neither  the  Opera  nor  Covent  Garden  break 
up  until  twelve.  Parties  beginning  at  that 
hour,  last  until  two  and  three.  Most  of  those 
who  have  been  at  them,  do  not  rise  until 
towards  noon  next  day.  About  two,  commences 
the  roll  of  carriages.  At  six  in  the  evening, 
the  morning  ends.  Then,  scarcely  sooner,  the 
throngs  of  carriages,  with  gentlemen  and 
ladies  on  horseback,  disappear  from  the  streets 
and  parks,  the  hour  of  preparation  fur  dinner 
being  at  hand.  This  is  no  overdrawn  account, 
but  the  daily  routine.  It  seems  strange  that 
health  can  be  preserved,  with  such  habits  ;  yet 
the  men  look  hale,  the  women  blooming. 
Chiefly,  they  are  of  a  class  whose  riches  leave 
them  at  perfect  leisure  ;  but  mixed  in  with 
them,  are  others,  men  of  affairs,  whose  duties 
are  arduous,  and  whose  fame  must  be  kept  up 
by  exertion— cabinet  ministers,  parliamentary 
orators,  even  chancellors  and  vice-chancellors 

the  last  being:  seen  on  the  bench  next  morn- 
ing  by  nine.      How   these  go  through  it  all, 

ems  more  strange.  This  kind  of  life  opens 
»y  degrees  in   February,  gets  to  its  crisis  in 

ay  and  June,  and  ends  with  July.* 

♦  Se«  ante  p.  14-1,  note.     This  was  more  than  fifty  years 
•go*     The  hours  are  even  later  now   during  the  London 
ifaaOD.    Th©  morning  now,  scarcely  ends  much  before  ieven 
the  evcninfj,  nor  is  the  consequent  disappearunce  of  cur- 
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On  the  drop-curtain  at  Covent  Garden,  are 
seen  the  flags  of  nations  with  whom  England 
has  been  at  war.  They  are  in  a  shattered 
state,  and  represented  as  in  subjection  to  Eng- 
land. That  of  the  United  States  is  among 
them.  The  symbols  are  not  historically  true. 
If  they  were,  they  are  misplaced  at  such  an 
exhibition.  .  Foreign  nations  do  not  take 
offence  at  such  things  now,  and  show  good 
sense.  The  age  is  not  remote  when  their  sen- 
sibility  was  quicker.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
one  of  the  reasons  given  by  England  for  a  rup- 
ture with  Holland  was,  that  a  picture  of  the 
burning  of  the  English  ships  at  Chatham  by 
the  Dutch,  was  permitted  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  Town  House  at  Amsterdam.  England  has 
fame  enough,  military  and  of  all  kinds,  with- 
out straining  in  small  ways  after  what  does  not 
belong  to  her. 

riages  and  horsemen  from  the  streets  and  parks  witnessed 
much  sooner^  certainly  daring  the  height  of  the  season^  eight 
o'clock  being  now  the  hour  of  invitation  to  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WAGER  OF    BATTLE. — INTERVIEW    WITH    LORD   CASTLE- 

lEAGH. IMPRESSMENT. COURSE   OF   GREAT  BRITAIN 

TAND   THE    UNITED    STATES,    AS   BETWEEN    SPAIN    AND 

HES    COLONIEg,  —  AFFAIRS    BETWEEN    THE     UNITED 

BVJlTBQ  and    SPAIN,  —  SAFETY  OF   DIPLOMATIC  COR- 

lESPONDENCE.  — THE        DR  AWl  NG*ROOM,  —  BIRTH-DAY 

HNKEB  AT  LORD   CASTLEREAOH's. 
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April  16,  1818.  Went  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  to  hear  the  argument  in  the 
ease  of  wager  of  battle.  The  parties  were  pre- 
sent. Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Judges,  I 
had  a  seat  on  the  bench,  next  to  Mn  Justice 
Bayle3%  On  his  left  was  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Ellenborough,  occupying  the  seat  of  the  Cokes, 
the  Hales,  the  Mansfields*  To  the  left  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  were  Mr,  Justice  Abbot  and 
Mn  Justice  Holroyd.  If  at  Lord  Hardwicke's 
I  was  awake  to  the  associations  which  the  great 
legal  names  of  England  call  up,  the  feeling 
could  not  be  less  here.  The  room  was  ex- 
tremely full.  The  case  was  so  remarkable  as 
to  have  become  a  topic  in  general  society. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  when   a 
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person  was  murdered,  the  nearest  relative  of 
the  deceased  might  bring  what  was  called  an 
appeal  of  deaths  against  the  party  accused  of 
the  murder.  Under  this  proceeding,  the 
accuser  and  accused  fought.  The  weapons 
were  clubs.  The  battle  began  at  sun-rise,  and 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  Judges,  by  whom 
also  the  dress  of  the  combatants,  and  all  other 
formalities  were  arranged.  Part  of  the  oath 
was,  that  neither  combatant  would  resort  to 
witchcraft.  If  the  accused  was  slain,  it  was 
taken  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt ;  if  the  accuser, 
of  his  innocence.  If  the  former  held  out  until 
star-light,  that  also  attested  his  innocence.  If 
either  yielded  whilst  able  to  fight,  it  worked 
his  condemnation  and  disgrace.  Those  who 
wish  a  full  description  of  the  proceedings,  may 
seek  it  in  Sully,  or  continental  writers  of  an 
earlier  day,  as  Froissart,  the  custom  having 
been  imported  into  England  by  the  Normans. 
My  summary  will  give  the  general  idea. 

It  was  a  mode  of  trial  for  dark  ages.  Ash- 
ford  the  appellor,  had  accused  Thornton  the 
appellee,  of  the  murder  of  one  of  his  relations, 
and  the  latter  desired  to  fight.  In  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  most  enlightened  coun- 
try in  Europe,  I  was, listening  to  a  discussion 
whether  or  not  this  mode  of  trial  was  in  force 
in  the  nineteenth  century  !  It  was  difiicult  to 
persuade  myself  of  tl)e  reality  of  the  scene. 
^ir  Humphrey  Davy's  remark  was  fresh  in  my 
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miod.  Mr,  Cliltty,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  ar- 
gued against  the  right  of  battle,  Mr,  Tindall 
had  argued  on  the  other  side,  on  a  former  day. 
Fleta,  Bracton,  the  Year-books,  and  other 
repositories  of  ancient  law,  were  ransacked. 
Abundant  ability  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 
The  greatest  order  prevailed ;  even  gravity. 
The  Judges  were  in  their  robes.  About  seventy 
lawyers  sat  in  front  of  them  ;  all  in  gowns  and 
wigs.  Finally,  tlie  Judges  decided  that  trial 
by  battle  was  in  force^  It  had  never,  it  seems, 
been  repealed. 

To  repeal  laws,  belongs  to  the  legislature. 
Courts  expound  and  apply  them.  Free  go- 
vernment is  complex,  and  works  slowly ;  ty- 
ranny is  simple,  and  does  it  work  at  once. 
An  absurd  law  may  sleep  in  a  free  code,  be- 
cause overlooked  ;  but,  whilst  there,  it  is  the 
law.  It  is  so,  I  suppose,  that  we  must  reason  ; 
and  generally  the  reasoning  would  be  right. 
Yet  it  might  have  been  thought,  that,  in  a  case 
like  tliis,  long  disuse  added  to  obvious  absur- 
dity, w^ould  have  worked  the  silent  repeal  of 
the  law  ;  according  to  the  doctrine  o£ desuetude 
under  the  Roman  code. 

In  the  end,  no  battle  was  fought.  A  tech- 
nical flaw  interposed  to  prevent  it,  and  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  repealing  statute.*  But  the  case 
marks  an  incident  in  English  jurisprudence, 
bavins;  come  near  to  convertinjj   the  Court  of 

*  39  Geo.  Ill*,  c*  16. 
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King's  Bench  into  another  Lyceum  of  Men- 
doza. 

April  18.  Had  an  interview  with  Lord 
Castlereagh.  My  object  was,  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal  for  abolishing  impressment.  Its  nature 
will  be  seen  in  the  paper  subjoined.  It  is  not 
my  general  design  to  insert  copies  of  official 
papers,  meaning  to  content  myself,  when  they 
come  into  view,  with  making  known  their 
substance  and  results.  But  there  may  be 
exceptions,  and  the  subject  of  impressment  is 
one.  I  therefore  give  the  paper  in  its  words^ 
as  follow : — 

"  Great  Britain  alleging  a  right  to  impress* 
her  seamen  out  of  American  vessels^  upon  the 
high  seas,  it  follows,  that  whenever  a  mode  can 
be  devised  for  their  previous  exclusion  from 
American  vessels,  the  motive  for  the  practice 
must  be  at  an  end.  It  is  believed  that  this 
may  be  effected  by  each  nation  imposing  re- 
straints upon  the  naturalization  of  the  seamen 
of  the  other,  and  reciprocally  excluding  from 
their  service  all  seamen  not  naturalized*  If 
Great  Britain  be  allowed  to  naturalize  Ameri-» 
can  seamen,  the  United  States  must  be  allowed 
to  naturalize  British  seamen.  Each  should  be 
at  liberty  to  afford  the  same  facilities,  or  bound 
to  interpose  the  same  restraints.  The  greater 
the  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  right  of  citizen* 
ship,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  avoid  imposition^ 
and  the  more  complete  the  desired  exclusion. 
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The  \^w  of  Congress  of  the  third  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  of  all  the 
provisions  of  which  Great  Britain  may  com- 
mand the  benefit,  will  prove  how  sincerely  the 
United  States  desire  to  settle  this  controversy 
on  conditions  satisfactory  to  Great  Britain. 
By  that  law  it  is  made  indispensable  for 
every  British  subject  who  may  hereafter  be- 
come a  citizen,  to  reside  five  years  in  the 
United  States  without  intermission,  and  so 
many  guards  are  interposed  to  prevent  frauds, 
that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  they  should  be 
eluded.  No  British  subject  can  be  employed 
in  a  public  or  private  ship  of  the  United 
States,  unless  he  produce  to  the  commander 
in  tlie  one  case,  and  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  in  the  other,  a  certified  copy  of  the  act 
by  which  he  became  naturalized.  A  list  of 
the  crew,  in  the  case  of  a  private  ship,  must 
be  taken,  certified,  and  recorded  by  the  col- 
lector; and  the  consuls  or  commercial  agents 
of  Great  Britain  may  object  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  seaman,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
attending^  the  iuvestisation  relative  to  his  citi- 
senship.  The  commander  of  a  public  ship 
receiving  a  person  not  duly  qualified,  is  to 
forfeit  a  tliousand  dollars,  and  the  commander 
or  owner  of  a  private  ship,  five  hundred.  It 
is  also  made  a  felony  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  fur  any  person  to  forge  or  coqn- 
teifeitt  or  to  pass,  or  use,  any  forged  or  couu- 
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terfeited  certificate   of  citizenship,  or  to  sell 
or  dispose  of  one.     The  United  States  will 
also  be  willing  to  provide,  that  every  British 
subject  desiring  to  become  a  citizen,  shall  be 
bound  to  appear  in  person  before  the  proper 
tribunal,   once   a  year,  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  until  his  right  shall  be  completed,  or 
adopt  any  other  more  practical  and  satisfactory 
evidence  that  his  residence  within  their  ter- 
ritory  was   bond  fide   and   uninterrupted,   it 
being  their  sincere  desire  to  employ  their  own 
seamen  only,  and  exclude   British.      By   re- 
quiring five  years*  uninterrupted  residence  as 
the  condition  of  citizenship,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that,  from  considerations  readily  sug- 
gesting themselves,  few,  if  any,  British  seamen 
would  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  it.     The 
nature  of  a  seaman's  life  stands  opposed  to  a 
different  conclusion.      If,  in   some  instances, 
a  residence  should  be  commenced  with  a  real 
intention,  at   the  time,  of  submitting  to  this 
condition,  the  presumption   is  strong  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  such  a  change  of 
habits  and  prospects  would  be  superinduced, 
as  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  for  ever  of  the 
sea  as  an  occupation.     If  the  proposal  be  ac- 
cepted, the  United  States  would  farther  agree, 
that  none  of  •the  British  seamen  who  mio^ht  be 
within  tlieir  territory  when  the  stipulation  to 
give  it  effect  was  entered  into,  without  having 
already  bacomc  citizens,  should  be  admitted 
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into  cither  their  public  or  private  ships,  until 
they  had  acquired  the  right,  according  to  all 
the  above  regulations.  In  return  for  them,  a 
clear  and  distinct  provision  to  be  made  by 
Great  Britain  against  impressment  out  of 
American  vessels," 

I  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  paper 
with  renewed  assurances  to  his  lordship  of  the 
President's  desire  to  see  this  cause  of  dissen- 
sion for  ever  removed,  and  the  expression  of 
a  hope  that  Great  Britain  would  see  in  the 
proposal  no  surrender  of  any  right  or  interest, 
w  litlst  its  acceptance  would  guard  the  United 
States  against  wrongs  that  were  palpable. 
He  replied,  that  he  would  lay  the  proposal 
before  the  cabinet ;  that  it  should  have  all  the 
consideration  due  to  its  importance,  and,  I 
might  be  assured,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit 

Leaving  this  subject  in  his  hands,  I  reminded 
him  of  his  intention  to  speak  on  Spanish  affairs^ 
He  resumed  the  thread.  Great  Britain,  he 
said,  lamented  the  long  continuance  of  the 
contest  between  Spain  and  her  colonies..  She 
bad  done  all  in  her  power  to  heal  it.  She 
would  not  relinquish  her  efforts,  always  desir- 
ing that  Spain  should  pursue  a  liberal  course, 
not  a  narrow  or  exclusive  one;  he  meant  a 
course  that  would  look  largely  to  the  commer- 
cial emancipation  of  the  colonies.  Great 
Briuin,  in  particular,  would  not  be  instrumen- 
tal to  a  settlement  of  tlie  contest  upon  terms 
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which,  drawing  to  herself  peculiar  ad  vanishes, 
would  exclude  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
nation,  froni  a  just  participation  in  the  trade  of 
South  America.  He  hoped  he  might  hear  from 
me,  that  the  United  States  would  be  governed 
by  similar  principles. 

I  replied,  that  they  were  the  principles  which 
had  invariably  governed  the  United  States. 
They  desired,  as  ardently  as  Great  Britain,  the 
termination  of  the  contest.  They  considered 
it  in  the  light  of  a  civil  war,  injurious  to  other 
nations,  and,  from  geographical  and  other 
causes,  especially  injurious  to  the  United 
States.  The  latter  lent  aid  to  neither  party, 
in  men,  money,  or  ships.  Spain  made  com- 
plaints; but  they  were  unfounded.  The  United 
States  maintained  as  strict  a  neutrality  as  was 
possible  ;  they  considered  each  party  as  having 
all  the  rights  of  war  as  between  themselves, 
and  as  against  other  powers.  If  any  of  their 
seafaring  or  mercantile  inhabitants  gave  illegal 
aid  to  either  party,  they  did  it  at  their  peril ; 
they  were  subject  to  belligerent  capture  by  the 
party  injured,  and  lo  prosecution  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  who,  the  better  to 
enforce  neutral  conduct  upon  their  citizens, 
had  special  statutes  annexing  penalties  to  a 
departure  from  it.  If  the  colonies  finally  pre- 
vailed, the  United  States  not  only  did  not 
seek,  but  would  not,  by  treaties  or  other  com- 
pacts, accept,  any  exclusive  advantages;  these, 
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they  knew,  would  create  jealousy  in  other 
nations;  all  that  they  desired  was,  fair  com- 
petition. Such  were  the  maxims  of  the  United 
States;  they  had  been  made  known  to  the 
world,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  think  they 
would  be  departed  from. 

Lord  Castlereagh  asked  if  I  knew  whether 
my  Government  had  given  notice  to  Spain  of  its 
intention  to  take  possession  of  Amelia  Island. 
I  said  that  I  did  not ;  nor  did  I  know  that  it 
would  have  been  practicable.  That  island  had 
been  taken,  not  from  Spain,  but  those  who  had 
previously  wrested  it  from  her*  It  adjoined 
territories  of  the  Union;  an  expedition  had 
been  set  on  foot  against  it,  ostensibly  by  the 
public  enemies  of  Spain,  viz.  some  of  her 
colonies  warring  against  her;  but,  in  fact,  by 
an  irregular  force  from  all  countries,  with  such 
aid  as  could  clandestinely  be  drawn  from  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  prohibitory  laws. 
This  force  took  the  island,  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  the  Havanna  strove,  but  without 
success,  to  get  it  back.  It  became  a  rendez- 
vous for  freebooters,  smugglers,  and  renegado 
slaves  ;  and  an  entrep6t  for  fresh  slaves  from 
Africa,  To  put  a  stop  to  these  and  other  enor- 
mities upon  their  border,  the  United  States 
sent  a  small  naval  and  military  force  to  take 
possession  of  the  island.  They  held  it  subject 
to  a  proper  accountability,  not  doubting  that 
the  world  would  see  in  the  measure  nothing 
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beyoDd  a  necessary  precaution  for  the  security 
of  their  commerce,  and  maintaining  the  au- 
thority of  their  laws.  His  lordship  assented 
to  the  strength  of  these  motives. 

He  inquired,  lastly,  if  I  was  acquainted  witli 
the  intentions  of  my  Government  as  to  the 
reception  of  deputies  from  the  colonies  of 
Spain. 

I  replied,  that  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving 
Washington,  no  representatives  of  the  colonies 
had  been  received  in  any  official  capacity.  In- 
formal agents  had  arrived,  and  been  informally 
listened  to.  Spain  complained  of  this,  and 
had  even  demanded  that  the  United  States 
should  exclude  from  their  ports  the  flags  of 
Mexico,  Carthagena,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other 
provinces  in  resistance.  The  demand  was 
thought  unreasonable,  especially  whilst  the 
United  States  had,  as  they  conceived,  long  and 
just  causes  of  complaint  against  Spain.  Some, 
I  recapitulated.  L  Questions  of  territory, 
growing  out  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France,  by  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  which 
Spain  still  failed  to  do  them  justice.  2.  Her 
sudden  and  violent  interruption  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  descending  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  cutting  off  the  right  of  deposit  at 
New  Orleans,  before  Louisiana  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  3.  Her  neglect  to  award 
compensation  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  spoliations  during  the  wars  of  the 
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French  Revolution,  although  a  treaty  had  at- 
tested their  title  to  it ;  a  treaty  signed  by  her 
own  minister  at  Madrid,  but  from  which  her 
Government  withheld  its  ratification.  These 
things  I  brought  into  view,  that  the  forbearing 
policy  of  the  United  States  towards  Spain 
might  be  the  better  appreciated.  His  lord- 
ship expressed  a  hope  that  all  our  differences 
with  that  power  might  be  satisfactorily  accom- 
modated. I  joined  in  the  hope,  saying  that 
the  desire  of  my  Government  not  to  disturb 
the  general  peace,  was  steady  and  sincere,  and 
that  it  would  leave  nothing  undone  in  the  way 
of  further  negotiations^  earnest  as  had  been  its 
past  endeavours. 

April  21-     Count called  on  me.     He 

had  requested  an  interview.     After  introduc- 
tory wordsi  he  asked  if  I  was  aware  that  tlie 
English  Government  watched  foreign  ministers. 
I  asked,  how?     He  said,  by  having  persons 
in  its  service.     Watched  them  in  w  hat  ways  ? 
In  all  ways;  was  I  sure  of  my  servants?  did 
I  lock   up  my  manuscripts  ?  did   I    send  my 
letters  through  the  post-office  ?     I  sald^  yes, 
as  to  the  two  last.     As  to  my  servants,  I  hired 
them,  as  others  did,  after  learning  their  cha- 
racters.    Was  I  sure  they  were  not  in  secret 
pay?     Not   sure,   I   said;    did    he   know    it? 
Not  positively  ;  he  could  bring  no  proof;  it 
was  a  business  that  kept  proof  out  of  siglit. 
Had  he  heard  anything  ?  I  asked.     No,  but  he 
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had  been  long  in  London,  and  heard  much 
on  this  subject ;  the  Government  with  an  out- 
side of  candour,  knew  how  to  work  under 
ground  ;  it  thence  became  an  adept  in  intrigue 
by  lulling  suspicion.  But  would  he  let  me 
into  the  grounds  of  his  suspicion  in  my  case  ? 
what  whispers  were  there  ?  History  enlight- 
ened us  much,  he  said ;— did  not  Walpole 
expend  a  million  in  secret-service  money — had 
the  English  Government  so  changed  since,  as 
to  be  above  all  similar  practices  ? 

I  replied  that  little  would  be  gained  by 
watching  me.  My  Government  was  not  one 
of  mystery.  Those  in  its  service  had  to  act 
and  write  under  the  responsibility  of  publi- 
cation at  home.  Their  secrets  would  thus 
come  back  to  England,  more  fully  than  ser- 
vants, or  the  post-oflSce,  could  detail  them. 
Nevertheless,  he  rejoined,  the  American  and 
Russian  legations  were  the  two  most  watched ; 
he  believed  so,  and  desired  to  render  me  a 
service  by  putting  me  on  my  guard.  I  thanked 
him,  but  said  I  was  slow  to  believe.  The 
English  Government  had  its  faults,  but  not  of 
that  kind.  Why  not  ?  Because  it  was  against 
the  genius  of  the  Government  and  people; 
they  openly  debated  all  that  they  did,  and 
printed  all  that  they  said  ;  twenty  folios  would 
scarcely  hold  the  matter  annually  sent  forth 
by  Parliament  about  their  finances,  trade^ 
foreicra  relations,    army,    navy,    everjrthingj 
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into  their  public  oflSces  any  one  might  go  ;  into 
their  barracks,  arsenals,  or  any  other  depot. 
Their  press  was  everywhere,  ferreting  out  every 
thing.  But  what  did  all  that  prove  ?  Nothing, 
I  &aid,  if  he  had  special  facts  to  make  good 
his  suspicion  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  them, 
it  led  me  towards  the  conclusion  that  a  nation 
so  devoid  of  concealment  in  its  own  affairs, 
would  be  little  inclined  to  bribe  the  servants 
of  a  foreign  minister.  What  then  had 
Walpole  done  with  his  million  sterling  ?  That 
was  more  than  I  could  say;  every  Govern- 
ment, however  open,  had  a  secret  fund;  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  ;  some  of 
Walpole's  went  to  pay  newspapers,  we  were 
told,  which  would  be  foolish  in  these  days,  if 
not  in  his. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  changed  the  opinions 
of  my  visitant.  He  spoke  on  other  subjects 
and  left  me,  after  having  staid  an  hour. 

April  23.  Went  to  the  Drawing-room.  We 
had  the  hoops  and  plumes,  the  same  spectacle 
in  the  hall,  up-stairs,  and  going  to  the  palace. 
It  was  one  to  bear  repeating*  The  company 
was  even  more  numerous* 

The  Queen  was  on  her  velvet  elevation  as 
before.  I  stood  next  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
He  named  to  me  those  who  passed  before  her. 
The  anxious  countenances  as  the  line  slowly 
advanced  ;  the  dresses ;  the  silence,  increasing 
as  the  moment  of  presentation    approached  ; 
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the  graceful  timidity  when  at  last  the  youthful 
fair  curtsied  before  the  Queen,  gave  to  this 
real  scene  whatever  imagination  might  picture. 
Close  by  me  was  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  ;  pale, 
silent^  accustomed  to  Chantilly,  to  Versailles 
— even  he  stood  gazing  in  admiration.  It  was 
the  fine  sensibility  of  a  Cond6,  touched  by  the 
female  beauty  of  England.  Pensive  though 
placid,  it  seemed,  even  at  such  a  time»  as  if 
the  remembrance  of  his  son,  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien,  was  stealing  into  his  thoughts.  Among 
the  attractions  of  the  day  were  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Leveson  Gower,*  Miss  Seymour,  Lady 
Georgiana  Fane,  Lady  Emily  Bathurst  It 
was  their  first  presentation  at  Court.  The 
Queen  cordially  welcomed  them,  dispensing 
her  accustomed  kindness. 

This  drawing-room  was  in  honour  of  the 
birth-day  of  the  Prince  Regent.  It  comes  in 
August,  but  is  not  then  celebrated.  The  con- 
jecture ran  that  not  fewer  than  two  thousand 
persons  were  present.  We  got  down  stairs 
as  we  could,  through  tulle ^  gold  net,  hoops, 
and  other  glittering  entanglements  with  which 
beauty  obstructed  the  way. 

In  the  evening,  Lord  Castlereagh  gave  a 
grand  dinner.     He  was  himself  unwell,   and 

*  Now  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Westminster,  of 
whose  courtesy  and  kindness^  as  Countess  of  Grosvenor  to 
an  official  stranger  many  years  afterwards^  in  nnison  with 
her  early  attractions  here  spoken  of^  time  has  not  e£BsM;ed 
the  memory. 
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not  at  table.  His  brotlier,  Lard  Stewart,  did 
the  honours.  At  the  foot,  were  the  Earl  of 
Clanwilliam  and  Mr.  Planta;  the  former, 
private  secretary  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
latter,  under  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Stewart 
gave  the  Prince  Regent  as  a  toast.  The  com- 
pany all  rose.  A  few  minutes  afterwards, 
Prince  Esterhazy  gave  Lord  Castlereagh, 
which  was  received  in  like  manner.  In  each 
case,  the  name  alone  was  mentioned.  Among 
the  wines  were  dry  champagne  non  mousseux^ 
said  to  have  been  the  favourite  wine  of  Napo* 
leon  ;  and  tokay,  a  present  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh from  one  of  the  crowned  heads, 

*  ♦  *  ^  *  said  to  me,  that  he  believed  the 
United  States  might  obtain  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  if  desired.  I  said,  that  our 
interests  were  not  European.  Did  we  not 
keep  a  squadron  there  ?  he  asked.  I  replied 
that  we  did  ;  only,  however,  to  guard  our 
commerce  from  African  pirates.  How  long 
would  we  continue  that  policy  ?  Always,  I 
remarked,  rather  than  pay  tribute  ?  Had  we 
no  treaty  with  Algiers  by  which  our  com- 
merce was  to  go  free,  without  tribute?  Yes, 
but  the  Dey  gave  us  to  understand,  what 
might  have  been  inferred,  that  he  would 
abide  by  it  no  longer  than  he  could  help  it; 
he  had  signed  the  treaty  to  save  his  fleet 
from  attack  ;  an  enterprise  resolved  upon  by 
he  United  States  prior  to  Lord   Exmouth's 
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bombardment  of  his  town  ;  from  that*  time 
we  had  kept  a  naval  force  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean strong  enough,  as  was  believed,  to  check 
his.  Then,  would  not  this  policy  make  it  de- 
sirable to  have  a  station  for  our  ships,  and 
for  supplies?  I  replied,  that  our  squadron 
readily  obtained  supplies  from  friendly  ports, 
paying  in  specie  which  it  took  out,  or  bills 
on  London ;  was  not  this  safer  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  exciting  jealousy,  perhaps  of  ex- 
posing our  purpose  itself  to  frustration,  by 
attempts  to  get  footing  in  the  Mediterranean  ? 
He  said  that  he  was  under  the  belief  that 
we  might  obtain  Lampedosa  in  a  manner  to 
avoid  objection ;  he  meant  the  use  and  occu- 
pation of  that  island,  Naples  retaining  the 
sovereignty.  To  such  a  transfer  he  did  not 
see  that  Spain,  England,  France,  or  any  power, 
could  object.  That  might  change,  I  said, 
some  aspects  of  the  question ;  still  there 
might  be  stumbling-blocks.  Here  our  con- 
versation closed. 

After  we  came  out  from  dinner.  Baron  de 
Gerning,  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Homberg,  spoke  to  me  of  the  great 
and  good  Washington.  So  he  called  him. 
The  United  States  were  far  removed,  he  said, 
from  his  part  of  Germany;  but  virtue  was 
of  all  countries,  and  all  revered  it  in  the 
illustrious  founder  of  mine.  I  had  conver- 
sation with  Admiral  Van  der  Capellen,  who 
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commanded  so  ably  the  Dutch  ships  that 
fought  with  Lord  Exmouth  at  Algiers.  He 
had  been  on  board  the  United  States  squad- 
ron in  the  Mediterranean,  under  Commodore 
Chauncey.  There  was,  he  said,  throughout 
every  part  of  it,  a  discipline  that  excited  his 
admiration.  It  is  always  grateful  to  hear  the 
things  of  one's  country  so  spoken  of  abroad.* 

*  It  is  remarkable  how  often  foreigners  are  stmck  with 
the  discipline  prevailing  on  board  United  States'  Ships  of 
War.  Perhaps  they  are  not  always  prepared  for  it.  There 
is  reason  for  their  admiration.  Naval  discipline  in  the 
United  States  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch.  It  was  one  of  the 
caases  which  helped  to  win  for  the  infant  Navy  of  The  Be- 
pablic^  in  the  early  years  of  its  history,  its  way  to  renown. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  DAILY  PRESS. — ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ROTAL 
ACADEllT.  —  PUBLIC  SOCIETIES.  —  DINNER  AT  THE 
MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE's.  —  EVENING  ENTERTAIN- 
ment at  carlton  h0u8k — ^dinner  at  dr.  pinck- 
ard's. 

April  29,  1818.  A  country  is  not  to  be 
understood  by  a  few  months'  residence  in  it. 
So  many  component  parts  go  to  make  up  the 
grand  total,  where  civilization,  and  freedom, 
and  power,  are  on  a  large  scale,  that  the 
judgment  gets  perplexed.  It  pauses  for  re- 
examination. It  must  be  slow  in  coming  to 
conclusions,  if  it  would  be  right.  Often  it 
must  change  them.  A  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  an  enlightened  observer,  said  to 
me  a  few  days  ago,  that,  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year,  he  thought  he  knew  England  very  well. 
When  the  third  had  gone  by,  he  began  to  have 
doubts ;  and  that  now,  after  a  still  longer  time, 
his  opinions  were  more  unsettled  than  ever. 
Some  he  had  changed  entirely;  others  had 
undergone  modification,  and  he  knew  not 
what  fate  was  before  the  rest. 
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There  was  reason  in  his  remark.  If  it  be 
not  contradictory,  I  .would  say,  that  he  showed 
his  judgment  in  appearing  to  have  at  present 
no  judgment  at  all.  The  stranger  sees  in 
England,  prosperity  the  most  amazing,  with 
what  seems  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  all  pros- 
perity. He  sees  the  most  profuse  expenditure, 
not  by  the  nobles  alone,  but  large  classes  be- 
sides ;  and,  throughout  classes  far  larger,  the 
most  resolute  industry  supplying  its  demands 
and  repairing  its  waste ;  taxation  strained  to 
the  utmost^  with  an  ability  unparalleled  to  meet 
it ;  pauperism  that  is  startling,  with  public 
and  private  charity  unfailing,  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  house  it;  the  boldest  freedom,  with  sub- 
mission to  law ;  ignorance  and  crime  so  widely 
difiused  as  to  appal,  with  genius  and  learning 
and  virtue  to  reassure ;  intestine  commotions 
predicted,  and  never  happening  ;  constant 
complaints  of  poverty  and  suftering,  with  con- 
stant increase  in  aggregate  wealth  and  power. 
These  are  some  of  the  anomalies  which  he 
sees.  How  is  he  at  once  to  pass  upon  them 
all?  he,  a  stranger,  when  the  foremost  of 
the  natives  after  studying  them  a  lifetime,  do 
nothing  but  difier ! 

One  of  the  things  that  strike  me  most,  is 
their  press.  I  live  north  of  Portman  Square, 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
By  nine  in  the  morning,  the  newspapers  are 
on  my  breakfast-table,  containing  the  debate 
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of  the  preceding  night.  This  is  the  case,  though 
it  may  have  lasted  until  ^ne,  two,  or  three  in 
the  morning.  There  is  no  disappointment; 
hardly  a  typographical  error.  The  speeches 
on  both  sides  are  given  with  like  care  ;  a  mere 
rule  of  justice,  to  be  sure,  without  which  the 
paper  would  have  no  credit,  but  fit  to  be  men- 
tioned wher0  party-feeling  always  runs  as  high 
as  in  England. 

This  promptitude  is  the  result  of  what  alone 
could  produce  it ;  an  unlimited  command  of 
subdivided  labour  of  the  hand  and  mind.  The 
proprietors  of  the  great  newspapers  employ  as 
many  stenographers  as  they  want.  One  stays 
until  his  sheet  is  full-  He  proceeds  with  it  to 
the  printing-office,  where  he  is  soon  followed 
by  another  with  his  ;  and  so  on,  until  the  last 
arrives.  Thus  the  debate  as  it  advances,  is  in 
progress  of  printing,  and  when  finished,  is  all 
in  type  but  the  last  part.  Sometimes  it  will 
occupy  twelve  and  fourteen  broad  closely- 
printed  columns.  The  proprietors  enlist  the 
most  able  pens  for  editorial  articles ;  and  as 
correspondents,  from  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Their  ability  to  do  so  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact,  that  the  leading  papers  pay  to  the 
Government  an  annual  tax  in  stamps,  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  I 
have  been  told  that  some  of  them  yield  a  profit 
of  fifteen  thousand  sterling  a-year,  after  pay* 
ing  this  tax,   and  all  expenses.     The  profits 
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of  **  The  Times/*  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
■  eighteen  thousand  a-3^eai\  The  cost  of  a  daily- 
paper  to  a  regular  subscriber  is  about  ten 
pounds  sterling  a-year.  But  subdivision  comes 
in  to  make  them  cheap.  They  are  circulated 
by  agents  at  a  penny  an  hour  in  London, 
When  a  few  days  old,  they  are  sent  to  the 
provincial  towns,  and  through  the  country  at 
reduced  prices.  In  this  manner,  the  parlia- 
mentarj^  debates  and  proceedings,  impartially 
and  fully  reported,  go  through  the  nation. 
The  newspaper  sheet  is  suited  to  all  this 
service,  being  substantial,  and  the  type  good. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  despatch  with  which 
the  numerous  impressions  are  worked  off,  the 
mechanical  operations  having  reached  a  per- 
fection calculated  to  astonish  those  wlio  would 
examine  them.* 

What  is  done  in  the  courts  of  law,  is  dis- 
seminated in  the  same  way.  Every  argument, 
trial,  and  decision,  of  whatever  nature,  or  be- 
fore whatever  court,  goes  immediately  into  the 

♦  What  is  here  said  of  tho  promptitude  and  accuracy  of 
the  Eoglkb  Press  will  astonish  less,  now  at  the  end  of  more 
than  hnlf  a  century,  in  connection  with  the  wonderful  results 
Kineo  achieved  through  the  agency  of  steam  and  the  tele- 
gmpfa.  In  this  respect  it  is  believed  that  the  Americon 
PfVHS  is  not  behind.  But  in  the  scrupulous  observance  by 
the  former  of  the  "  mere  rule  cf  justice/'  mentioned  by  the 
Aatbor,  perhaps  the  Press  in  other  landsj  thongh  less  liable 
to  complaint  than  formerly,  may  yet  have  somethiug  to 
learn. 
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newspapers.  There  is  no  delay.  The  follow- 
ing morning  ushers  it  forth.  I  took  the  liberty 
of  remarking  to  one  of  the  Judges,  upon  the 
smallness  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  Courts  of 
King's  Bench  and  Chancery  sit,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings were  so  interesting  that  great  num- 
bers of  the  public  would  like  to  hear  them. 
"  We  sitj"  said  he,  "  every  day  in  the  news- 
papers.*' How  much  did  that  answer  compre- 
hend !  W^hat  an  increase  of  responsibility  in 
the  Judge !  I  understood  from  a  source  not 
less  high,  that  the  newspapers  are  to  be  as 
much  relied  upon,  as  the  books  of  law  reports 
in  which  the  cases  are  afterwards  published; 
that,  in  fact,  the  newspaper  report  is  apt  to  be 
the  best,  being  generally  the  most  full,  as  well 
as  quite  accurate.  If  not  accurate,  the  news- 
paper giving  it  would  soon  fall  before  com- 
petitors. Hence,  he  who  keeps  his  daily 
London  paper,  has,  at  the  year's  end,  a  volume 
of  the  annual  law  reports  of  the  Kingdom,  be- 
sides all  'bther  matter. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  journals,  editorial 
or  otherwise,  there  is  a  remarkable  fearlessness. 
Things  that  in  Junius's  time  would  have  put 
London  in  a  flame,  pass  almost  daily  without 
notice.  Neither  the  Sovereign  nor  his  Family 
are  spared.  Parliament  sets  the  example,  and 
the  newspapers  follow.  Of  this,  the  debates 
on  the  royal  marriages  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month,  give  illustrations.     There  are 
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countries  in  which  the  press  is  more  free,  by 
law,  than  with  the  English  ;  for  although  they 
impose  no  previous  restraints,  their  definition 
of  libel  is  inherently  vague.  But  perhaps 
nowhere  has  the  press  so  much  latitude. 

Every  thing  goes  into  the  newspapers.  In 
other  countries,  matter  of  a  public  nature  may 
be  seen  in  them ;  here,  in  addition,  you  see 
perpetually  even  the  concerns  of  individuals. 
Does  a  private  gentleman  come  to  town  ?  you 
hear  it  in  the  newspapers ;  does  he  build  a 
house,  or  buy  an  estate  ?  they  give  the  infor- 
mation;  does  he  entertain  his  friends?  you 
have  all  their  names  next  day  in  type  ;  is 
the  drapery  of  a  lady's  drawing-room  changed 
from  red  damask  and  gold  to  white  satin  and 
silver?  the  fact  is  publicly  announced.  So  of 
a  thousand  other  things.  The  first  burst  of  it 
all  upon  Madame  de  Stael,  led  her  to  remark 
that  the  English  had  realized  the  fable  of 
living  with  a  window  in  their  bosoms.  It  may 
be  thought  that  this  is  confined  to  a  class,  who, 
surrounded  by  the  allurements  of  wealth,  seek 
emblazonment.  If  it  were  only  so,  the  class 
is  immense.  But  its  influence  afiects  other 
classes,  giving  each  in  their  way  the  habit  of 
allowing  their  personal  inclinations  and  objects 
to  be  dealt  with  in  print ;  so  that,  altogether, 
these  are  thrown  upon  the  public  in  England 
to  an  extent  without  parallel  in  any  country, 
ancient  or  modern.    When  the  drama  at  Athens 
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took  cognizance  of  private  life,  what  was  said 
became  known  first  to  a  few  listeners  ;  then  to 
a  small  town  ;  but  in  three  days,  a  London 
newspaper  reaches  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  three  months,  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

Some  will  suppose  that  the  newspapers 
govern  the  country.  Nothing  would  be  more 
unfounded.  There  is  a  power  not  only  in  the 
Government,  but  in  the  country  itself,  far  above 
them.  It  lies  in  the  educated  classes.  True, 
the  daily  press  is  of  the  educated  class.  Its 
conductors  hold  the  pens  of  scholars,  often  of 
statesmen.  Hence  you  see  no  editorial  per- 
sonalities ;  which,  moreover,  the  public  would 
not  bear.  But  what  goes  into  the  columns  of 
newspapers,  no  matter  from  what  sources, 
comes  into  contact  with  equals  at  least  in  mind 
among  readers,  and  a  thousand  to  one  in 
number.  The  bulk  of  these  are  unmoved  by 
what  newspapers  say,  if  opposite  to  their  own 
opinions  ;  which,  passing  quickly  from  one  to 
another  in  a  society  where  population  is  dense, 
make  head  against  the  daily  press,  after  its 
first  efforts  are  spent  upon  classes  less  en- 
lightened. Half  the  people  in  England  live 
in  towns.  This  augments  moral  as  physical 
power ;  the  last,  by  strengthening  rural  parts 
through  demand  for  their  products — the  first 
by  sharpening  intellect  through  opportunities 
of  collision.      The   daily  press    could  master 
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opposing  mental  forces,  if  scattered ;  but  not 
when  they  can  combine.  Then,  the  general 
literature  of  the  country,  reacts  against  news- 
papers. The  permanent  press,  as  distinct  from 
the  daily,  teems  with  productions  of  a  com- 
manding character.  There  is  a  great  class  of 
authors  always  existent  in  England,  whose 
sway  exceeds  that  of  the  newspapers,  as  the 
main  body  the  pioneers.  Periodical  literature 
is  also  effective.  It  is  a  match  at  least  for  the 
newspapers,  when  its  time  arrives.  It  is  more 
elementary  ;  less  Iiasty,  In  a  word,  the  daily 
press  in  England,  with  its  floating  capital  in 
talents,  zeal,  and  money,  can  do  much  at  an 
onset.  It  is  an  organized  corps,  full  of  spirit 
and  always  ready  ;  but  there  is  a  higher  power 
of  mind  and  influence  behind,  that  can  rally 
and  defeat  it.  From  the  latter  source  it  may 
also  be  presumed,  that  a  more  deliberate  judg- 
ment will  in  the  end  be  formed  on  difficult 
questions,  than  from  the  first  impulses  and 
more  premature  discussions  of  the  daily  jour- 
nals. The  latter  move  in  their  orbit  by  re- 
flecting also,  in  the  end,  the  higher  judgment 
by  which  they  have  been  controlled.  Such  are 
some  of  the  considerations^  that  strike  the 
stranger,  reading  their  daily  newspapers. 
They  make  a  wonderful  part  of  the  social 
system  in  England.  Far  more  might  be  said 
by  those  having  inclination  and  opportunity  to 
pursue  the  subject. 
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May  3.  Yesterday  the  Royal  Academy 
gave  their  anniversary  dinner  at  Somerset 
House.  It  was  the  fiftieth  celebration.  Frois- 
sart,  when  he  found  himself  on  the  English 
coast,  said,  that  he  was  among  a  people  who 
'*  loved  war  better  than  peace^  and  where  stran- 
ffers  were  well  received.*'  If  the  latter  were  true 
in  the  time  of  Edward  m,  diplomatic  stran- 
gers must  say,  that  it  is  still.  Invitations  crowd 
upon  them.  If  they  did  not  decline  more  than 
they  accept,  there  would  be  a  poor  account  of 
their  public  business.  The  Royal  Academy  is 
an  institution  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts.  Professorships  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  anatomy,  are  annexed  to  it.  The  first  Pre- 
sident was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  delivered  his  celebrated  Discourses ; 
a  work  invaluable  to  the  student  in  painting, 
and  to  be  read  with  scarcely  less  advantage  by 
the  student  of  any  science  or  profession.  The 
author,  says  Burke  in  his  beautiful  obituary 
notice  of  him,  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts,  to  the 
other  glories  of  his  country.  Yesterday  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see,  as  his  successor  in  the 
chair,  my  venerable  countryman  Mr.  West. 
There  were  present,  the  royal  academicians,  a 
large  collection  of  the  nobility,  many  of  the 
cabinet  ministers,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  artists  and 
others,  high  in  the  walks  of  genius  and  taste  ; 
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rich  IB  portnuts.  The 
do  not  perhaps  fall  hehiiul 
maj  part  of  Enope.  The  productions  of  Law* 
reiiee,  Beecher^  Phillips,  Davis»  NewtoQ»  Jack* 
son,  and  jdbbj  others^  were  seen  all  around. 
The  piece  that  excited  most  attention  from  tho 
interest  of  the  subject  in  British  eyes^  was  R 
fijll-Iength  likeness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  tlie  horse  he  rode,  and  in  the  dress  he  wore, 
at  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  It  was  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  There  was  a  fine  piece 
by  Mr.  West,  founded  on  an  interview  between 
the  great  Mogul  and  Lord  Clive.  But  one  was 
seen  of  surpassing  charm;  the  family  of  Walter 
Scott,  by  Wilkie.  The  great  author  is  scaled 
on  a  bank,  his  wife  and  daughters  near  him  in 
cottage  dresses.  If  we  had  Shakspeare  in  a 
family  scene  on  the  Avon,  by  a  distinguished 
artist  of  Elizabeth's  time,  how  would  it  be 
prized  now!  In  going  through  the  rooms,  it 
was  not  easy  to  avoid  the  reflection,  that  a  day 
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of  fame  in  the  arts  awaits  Britain.  She  is  still 
in  her  youth  in  them.  She  has  made  hardly 
any  efforts.  Busy  in  climbing  to  the  top  of 
every  thing  else,  she  has  not  had  time.  The 
useful  arts  have  occupied  her.  At  the  head  of 
these  in  Ettrope,  she  is  now  at  a  point  for  em- 
barking in  the  fine  arts.  And  are  not  these 
useful  too,  when  all  ages  pronounce  that  they 
enlarge  the  understanding,  and  improve  the 
heart,  as  much  as  they  refine  the  taste?  To 
suppose  the  English  climate  not  favourable  to 
the  fine  arts,  is  strange.  A  climate  where 
beautiful  appearances  of  nature  abound ;  that 
has  been  favourable  to  every  kind  of  mental 
eminence,  as  mechanical  skill ;  where  the  infe- 
rior animals  are  seen  in  full  size  and  strength, 
and  the  human  form  in  all  its  proportions  and 
beauty,  not  a  climate  for  painters  and  sculp- 
tors !  But  it  is  said  there  must  be  a  certain 
delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling  to  appreciate 
the  world  of  nature,  and  deck  it  with  the 
glories  of  art!  Is  not  then  the  country  of 
Shakspeare  and  Scott,  of  Milton,  and  Byron, 
and  Moore,  one  for  painters  ?  How  came  the 
Dutch  with  a  school  of  painting  of  their  own, 
and  an  eminent  one  ?  Is  their  sky  more  ge- 
nial ?  And  will  not  the  English,  with  political 
institutions  and  social  manners  of  their  own, 
try  new  fields  of  art  ?  An  American  adopts 
the  anticipation  the  rather,  because  he  clings 
to  the  belief  that  his  own  country,  like  repub- 
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lies  of  old,  is  by  and  by  to  take  her  stand  in 
the  arts.  Her  students  even  now  go  to  Italy 
for  instruction.  They  hold,  that  in  the  great 
world  of  art,  there  is  still  immeasurable  room 
for  originality,  and  this  under  the  strictest  rules 
of  art. 

We  dined  in  the  principal  exhibition-room; 
a  large  one.  Two  tables  ran  down  the  sides,, 
connected  by  another  at  the  top.  In  the 
middle  of  tlie  latter,  sat  the  President;  on  one 
side  of  him,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  on  the  other 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  walls  were  so 
covered  that  every  position  commanded  the 
paintings;  and  through  vistas,  the  eye  could 
steal  into  the  other  rooms.  The  whole  was 
extremely  attractive.  I  enter  into  no  criticism. 
I  give  general  impressions.  It  is  not,  as  I 
know,  the  habit  of  the  English,  fastidious  from 
their  familiarity  with  the  exquisite  models  of 
the  Continent,  to  value  themselves  much  on 
this  home  exhibition  ;  but  for  myself,  bursting 
upon  me  as  it  did  all  at  once,  I  thought  it 
highly  worthy  to  be  extolled.  I  could  have 
made  bold  to  suggest  a  subject  for  a  piece  that 
1  did  not  see  in  the  collection  ;  viz  **  The 
President  and  Royal  Academy  at  the  anniver'- 
$ary  dinner  with  their  guests'^ 

The  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  had 
seats  near  the  head.  After  the  Prince  Regent 
and  Royal  family  had  been  given  as  toasts^ 
according  to  the  custom  at  public  festivals  in 
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England,  the  President  gave  the  **  Foreign 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers/'  who,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  add,  ^'  had  done  the  Academy  the 
honour  to  be  present."  The  toast  was  cheered 
with  great  courtesy.  The  corps  looked  to  me 
as  the  organ  of  acknowledgment,  English  being 
my  native  tongue.  Obeying  their  wishes,  I 
returned  thanks,  adding  that  I  was  authorized 
to  express  the  gratification  we  all  derived  in 
partaking  British  hospitality,  surrounded  by  so 
many  memorials  of  British  art.  Speeches  were 
made  by  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen, 
but  chiefly  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon.  They  were  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  arts,  and  on  the  usefulness  of  that 
institution  towards  their  advancement  in  Eng- 
land. Dinner  was  served  at  six.  Until  past 
seven,  we  had  the  sun  through  sky-lights. 
Afterwards,  there  fell  gradually  from  above, 
light  from  numerous  shaded  lamps  in  hanging 
circles.  They  were  burning,  unobserved,  when 
we  sat  down,  and  emerged  from  ambush  only 
as  night  came  on. 

— —  Dependent  lydini  laquearibus  aureis 
luoensi :  et  noctem  flammis  funalia  vincunt. 

May  6.  This  is  the  season  for  public  socie- 
ties to  hold  their  meetings.  It  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number,  charita- 
ble, religious,  literary,  dramatic,  philanthropic, 
and  of  all  descriptions.    I  made  some  attempts. 
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but  ceased  from  their  hopelessness,  A  public- 
spirited  individual,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
parliament,  handed  me  a  printed  list  contain- 
ing the  day  and  place  of  meeting  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  of  those  only  with  which  he  was 
connected.  The  Egyptian  Hall,  City  of  Lon- 
don Tavern,  Crown  and  Anchor,  or  some  other 
large  building  is  chosen,  and  a  round  of  din- 
ners begins ;  this  being  most  commonly  the 
form  of  celebration.  Persons  who  were  toge- 
ther at  the  principal  schools,  as  Eton  and  Har- 
row; and  fellow  graduates  of  the  different  col- 
leges in  the  Universities,  have  also  their  annua! 
dinners,  to  keep  alive  early  friendships.  Many 
of  the  associates  come  up  to  town  from  their 
bomes  at  a  distance  in  the  country,  on  purpose 
to  attend  them. 

The  English  are  very  remarkable  for  din- 
ners. I  do  not  allude  to  the  kind  last  named, 
or  those  in  private  life  ;  but  to  their  habit  of 

i giving  them  in  connexion  with  objects  exclu- 
sively public.     These,  charitable  ones  among 
them,  they  constantly  advance  in  this  manner. 
"  The  veins  unfilled,  our  blooil  is  cold,  and  tlien 
I        Wo  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgiyo ;  but  wlion  we  have  siuff'd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
f        Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts/' 
If  the  English  meant  to  go  by  this  doctrine 
of  their  great  bard,  they  have  done  well,  for 

ir  charities  are  stupendous,     A  newspaper 
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hardly  be  opened  that  does  not  bold  up  a 
list  of  subscriptions,  amounting  to  sums 
dbit  mre  sometimes  enormous,  I  have  now  re- 
ference to  some  for  building  churches  and  es- 
tablishing schools,  that  within  a  few  days  have 
met  my  eye.  So,  in  various  parts  of  London, 
hospitals  and  other  asylums  for  the  distress- 
ed, arrest  attention,  bearing  the  inscription, 

"FOUNDED     BY     VOLUNTARY     CONTRIBUTION." 

They  would  be  less  remarkable,  were  they  not 
beheld  in   connexion  with  poor  taxes   to  an 
amount  such  as  no  nation  ever  before  paid. 
The  buildings  devoted  to  these  charitable  pur- 
poses, are  often  more  spacious  than  the  royal 
palaces,  and  show  an  exterior  more  imposing, 
A  grand  annual  dinner  seems  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  to  an  English  charity.     Here  is 
a  "  Samaritan  Society  ;"  or  an  **  Infirmary  for 
diseases  of  the  Eye  ;"  a  society  for  the  **  relief 
of  decayed  Artists ;'  another  for  relieving  "poor 
Authors  ;"  a  fifth  for  the  "  indigent  Blind  ;"  a 
sixth  for  **  Foreigners  in  distress ;"  a  seventh 
for  the  **  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;'  a  society  for  **  pro- 
moting Christian  knowledge  ;"  a  **  Medical  be- 
nevolent society,"  and  I  know  not  how  many 
more,  for  I  merely  take  examples,  all  of  which 
have  their  annversary  dinners.     Whatever  the 
demands  upon  the  charitable  fund,  there  seems 
always  enough  for  a  dinner  fund.     Eating  and 
drinking  are  not  the  sole  objects  of  this  festi- 
vitv*     Business  is  transacted,  reports  on  the 
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state  of  tlie  charity  made,  and  speeches  de* 
livered,  in  the  course  of  which  the  pocket  is 
appealed  to.  Feeling  rises  as  the  inspiring 
glass  passes,  and  the  evening  generally  closes 
with  an  increase  of  the  treasurer's  store.  No- 
blemen, including  royal  dukes,  take  part.  They 
often  preside  at  the  dinners,  and  otherwise 
give  their  personal  instrumentality,  and  freely 
their  purses,  towards  the  objects  of  the  socie- 
ties. In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  the 
noble  families  were  computed  at  thirty  thou- 
sand. In  England,  they  may  perhaps  be  com- 
puted at  six  or  eight  hundred.  This  handful 
does  more  of  the  cvery-day  business  of  the 
country,  than  the  thirty  thousand  in  France, 
In  France,  they  did  tlie  work  of  chivalry  ;  they 
fought  in  the  army  and  navy.  In  England, 
besides  this,  you  trace  them  not  merely  as  pa- 
trons of  the  arts,  but  in  road  companies,  canal 
companies,  benevolent  and  public  institutions 
of  all  kinds,  to  say  nothing  of  their  share  in 
politics ;  in  the  latter,  not  simply  as  cabinet 
ministers,  but  speakers,  committee-men,  and 
hard-workers  otherwise. 

I  have  to-day  been  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  was  in  the  cliair.  Lord  Harrowby, 
President  of  the  Council  of  cabinet  ministers  • 
Mr.  Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
the  Bishops  of  Norwich  and  Gloucester,  with 
several   other   bisliops  ;     Lords    Gambier   and 
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Calthorpe,  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  others  dis- 
tinguished by  character,  title,  or  station,  were 
present.  A  report  was  read,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  society  had  been  the  means 
of  distributing  two  millions  of  Bibles;  had 
caused  it  to  be  translated  into  twenty-seven 
languages,  and  that  since  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, there  had  been  collected  in  aid  of  the 
society's  funds  by  private  subscriptions  in 
Britain,  ninety-nine  thousand  potinds  sterling. 
The  report  contained  some  complimentary 
allusions  to  Bible  Societies  in  the  Unit^ 
States.  These  passages  were  loudly  cheered. 
Several  speakers  who  addressed  the  meeting 
mentioned  the  United  States  in  a  similar  spirit ; 
amongst  them,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  The  former 
spoke  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
as  the  "two  greatest  maritime  nations  of  the 
world ;"  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  called  the 
latter  **  a  great  and  growing  sister  country." 
I  was  requested,  after  entering  the  hall,  to 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
President,  Lord  Teignmouth.  A  resolution  to 
this  effect  was  put  into  my  hands,  which  I 
moved  accordingly.  In  fulfilling  the  duty, 
whilst  joining  in  the  tribute  that  all  had  ren- 
dered to  the  objects  of  the  society,  I  was 
happy  in  the  opportunity  of  responding  as 
national  courtesy  demanded,  to  the  notices 
taken  of  my  country. 
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May  10*  Dined  at  the  Marquis  of  Laiis- 
downe's.  His  name  had  been  familiar  to  me 
with  every  prepossession.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  I  had  already  listened  to  his  disciplined 
eloquence. 

The  company  consisted  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Lansdowne,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  the  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Erskinc,  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  ambassadors,  the  Vice- Chancellor, 
and  the  ladies  of  several  of  the  guests. 

In  the  dining-room  were  ancient  statues. 
They  were  in  ancient  costumes,  standing  in 
niches.  These  time-honoured  master-pieces 
of  genius  and  art  had  been  obtained  from 
Home*  As  we  walked  into  dinner  throuerh  a 
suite  of  apartments,  the  entire  aspect  was  of 
classic  beauty. 

Conversation  was  various.  The  Floridas 
being  mentioned  in  connection  with  tlic  rumour 
of  their  intended  transfer  to  the  United  States, 
Lord  Erskine  said,  we  ought  to  have  them; 
that  is,  he  added,  "if  I  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  I  would  maintain  that  doctrine/*  There 
WHS  the  same  vein  about  him  as  at  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  ;  a  youthfulness  of  imagination 
that  imparted  its  sprightliness  to  every  thing. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  spoke  of  General 
Washington.  It  was  with  the  praise  always 
annexed  to  his  great  name.     He  commended 
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his  farewell  address.    Lord  Erskine  called  him 
an  august  and  immortal  man. 

Architecture  being  a  topic,  Lord  Holland 
said  that  it  did  not  yet  flourish  in  England. 
Italy,  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
had  better  public  edifices :  specimens  of  do- 
mestic architecture  were  not  wanting  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  these  were  too  often  spoiled  by 
putting  the  door  in  the  middle  ;  by  this  custom, 
good  arrangement  inside  was  sacrificed  to  ex- 
ternal appearance,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  a 
gain  always  followed  in  this  respect ;  on  the 
Continent,  the  entrance  to  the  best  private 
buildings,  was  generally  at  the  side.  The 
architecture  of  the  ancients  was  spoken  of,  and 
other  subjects  touched  as  they  arose. 

After  we  came  from  table,  I  had  more  con- 
versation with  Lord  Erskine.  He  spoke  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  had  seen  La 
Harpe,  his  tutor,  at  Paris,  who  showed  hira 
letters  from  the  Emperor,  written  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  One  of  them  ran 
thus  :  **  My  dear  friend  :  I  feel  the  load  of  my 
responsibility ;  I  feel  how  incompetent  my 
youth  and  inexperience  are,  to  wield  the 
sceptre  of  such  an  empire  ;  all  that  I  can  hope 
is,  that  I  may  be  guided  by  tlie  precepts  you 
have  taught  me ;  I  pray  you,  if  ever  you  find 
me  departing  from  them,  to  remind  me  of  them ; 
do  not  wait  for  me  to  send  for  you ;  this  I  pro- 
bab  ^ot  doSvhen  I  act  in  opposition  to 
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Hthem;  but  write  to  me,  cofne  to  me,  to  recall 

^^le  from  my  errors/'     All  will  agree,  that  such 

"     a  letter  was  creditable  to  both  pupil  and  pre- 

I      ceptor.     His  lordship  said  that  La  Harpe  told 

I      him  the  Emperor  was  fond  of  reading  works  on 

the  institutions  of  the  United  States.     Before 

separating,  he  said  he  intended  to  call  on  me 

coon,  not  by  leaving  a  card,  the  common  way, 

^^he  believed,  of  visiting  foreign  ministers,  but  by 

B coming  in.     I  assured  him  he  could  in  no  way 

make  me  more  happy. 

rMay  19.  Last  evening  we  were  at  Carlton 
House.  This  seems  the  season  for  large  routs 
by  night,  as  the  meeting  of  public  societies  by 
day.  We  have  been  to  a  number.  I  could 
I  give  little  description  of  them,  unless  to  speak 
B  of  Uieir  crowds,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  to 
them   and    from    tliem    tlirougli   phalanxes   of 


» 


carriages. 


The  entertainment  last  evening  was  different, 

Tlie  company  found  space  in  the  ample  rooms, 

although  there  was  an  array  of  all  the  principal 

persons  of  the  court,  a  very  full   number   of 

peers  and   peeresses,  tlic  foreign  ambassadors 

and   mmisters,  and    many    others.      I   caught 

conversation    as    I    couliK      Lord    Sidinoutli, 

Home   Secretary,    assured  me  of  the  earnest 

desire     of     His     Majesty's     Government     to 

strengthen  the  friendly  relations  between   our 

two  countries.     He  spoke  of  tlie  United  States 

witli    great   cordiality.     He   inquired    fur  Mr, 
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King,  saying  that  he  had  earned  the  lasting 
respect  and  good  will  of  many  persons  in  Eng- 
land. Nor  did  the  Prince  Regent  conclude 
his  salutations  to  me,  without  renewing  his 
inquiries  for  him. 

The  scene  was  magnificent.  The  golden 
plate  in  display,  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  in 
Europe.  It  includes  some  that  belonged  to 
Charles  the  First.  One  of  the  rooms  led, 
through  doors  of  reflecting  glass,  to  a  rich 
gothic  conservatory,  partly  illuminated  with 
coloured  lamps.  It  was  filled  with  flowers, 
than  which  there  can  be  nothing  more  beautiful 
even  in  palaces.  The  effect  was  heightened 
by  music  fi'om  the  Prince's  band,  which  was 
stationed  here,  and  played  at  intervals  through- 
out the  evening.  It  was  not  at  an  early  hour 
we  got  away  from  such  a  scene. 

May  21.  Dr.  Pinckard,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian of  Bloomsbury  Square,  entertained  us  at 
dinner.  He  was  formerly  attached  to  the  Bri- 
tish armj%  and  on  service  in  the  West  Indies. 
Thence  he  visited  Philadelphia,  where  I  made 
his  acquaintance;  listening,  at  my  father's 
table,  to  his  various  and  intelligent  conver- 
sation. 

We  had  a  pleasant  party.  Of  the  guests, 
were  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Charles  Green. 
Advanced  in  life,  he  was  still  a  fine-looking 
man,  with  little  of  age  in  his  manner.  He  had 
been  distinguished  by  his  services  in  the  wars 
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of  the  French  Revolution,  I  found  that  his 
military  career  took  an  earlier  date.  He  was 
a  captain  in  Burgoyne's  army,  had  been  cap- 
tured at  Saratoga  in  1778,  with  that  army,  and 
marched  as  a  prisoner  from  Albany  to  Boston. 
He  related  anecdotes  of  the  campaign,  and  of 
his  march;  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  with 
urbanity  and  good  humour. 

I  mention  the  incident,  because  although 
the  firsts  it  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
I  met  in  England  those  who  had  shared  in  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  who 
spoke  of  its  events  in  the  same  spirit.  Be- 
lon^Dg  to  an  age  gone  by^  it  seems  no  longer 
to  be  recalled  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  of 
history. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IONIAN  ISLANDS. — AFFAIRS 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN. MONU- 
MENT TO  BURNS. — BRITISH  INSTITUTION. PALL-MALL. 

— DINNER  AT  MR.   CANNING's. — LORD   ERSKINE. 

May  24,  1818.  »  *  »  »  from  the  Ionian 
Islands  called  upon  me.  He  had  a  commmii- 
cation  to  make  of  interest,  as  he  said,  to  his 
country,  and  he  hoped  I  would  think  it  so  to 
mine.  By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  in  1815, 
the  seven  Ionian  Islands  had  been  formed  into 
an  independent  state,  denominated  "  The 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,"  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  a  protection  the  Islands  did  not  like. 
Did  the  constitution  of  my  country  prohibit 
our  acquiring  foreign  possessions?  I  said,  no. 
He  asked  if  it  would  accord  with  our  policy,  to 
have  a  connection  with  the  seven  Islands ;  such 
a  measure,  he  believed  would  be  practicable, 
if  the  United  States  would  consent.  In  short, 
he  thought  that  the  Islands,  particularly  Corfu, 
Zante,  and  Cephalonia,  would  be  willing  to 
place  the       '  es  under  the  protection  of  the 
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States,   if  the    terms   could    be    ar- 


United 
ranged, 

I  asked  wJiat  England  would  say,  and  Rus- 
sia, and  Europe  generally?  He  replied,  that 
he  did  not  see  what  ground  of  objection  there 
could  be,  if  the  Islands  desired  it;  remarking 
that  he  had  perceived  by  the  newspapers  that 
my  Government  had  protested  against  Great  Bri- 
tain exercising  sovereignty  over  them  any  longer. 

I  was  little  prepared  for  Ms  communication, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  publication  he  alluded  to,  for  I  had  seen  it, 
I  had  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  burlesque 
upon  a  previous  newspaper  paragraph,  stating 
that  Great  Britain  had  protested  against  the 
United  States  acquiring  the  Floridas.  But 
what  is  penned  in  mirth,  it  seems,  may  pass  for 
^LTuest,  I  assured  *  *  *  *  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  account.  He  appeared  to 
have  believed  it  fully,  until  this  interview.  He 
did  not  urge  the  less  that  my  Government 
should  take  into  consideration  the  expediency 
of  assuming  the  protectorship  of  the  Islands. 
He  enlarged  on  the  prospects  of  commercial 
advantage  it  would  open  to  us  by  an  inter- 
coarse  with  the  Morea,  Albania,  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  Ottoman  dominions  generally.  I 
replied,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  system  of  the 
United  States  to  get  into  European  politics, 
and  least  of  all,  to  interfere  in  the  relationship 
between  Great  Britain  and  these  Islands-    Tins 
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was  the  amount  of  the  interview.  He  was  at* 
tended  by  two  other  persons  from  the  Islands. 

-As  the  English  newspapers  have  lately 
abounded  in  vituperative  articles  againt  the 
United  States  in  connexion  with  their  afiairs 
with  Spain,  without  understanding  them,  or 
exhibiting  only  the  Spanish  side,  I  will  here 
insert  a  letter  I  addressed  to  the  President.  It 
bears  upon  the  foregoing  interview.  My  re- 
gular weekly  despatches,  and  oftener  when 
necessary,  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Adams.  These  went  on  the  public  files  of  the 
Department  of  State.  I  wrote  to  him,  also  on 
public  matters,  in  a  way  not  designed  for  those 
files,  it  being  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  his  con- 
fidence ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  I  wrote  to  the 
President  in  the  same  manner.  The  communi- 
cation in  question  was  dated  the  20th  of  this 
month.     Its  material  parts  areas  follow: 

**  Since  my  last,  no  steps  that  were  practi- 
cable have  been  omitted  to  ascertain  from  what 
source  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  transmitted, 
proceeded  ;  or  how  far  the  information  which  it 
disclosed,  is  to  be  relied  upon.  The  writer 
states  himself  to  be  in  connexion  with  a  person 
high  in  station,  but  declines  an  interview.  Since 
the  tenth  instant,  he  has  addressed  several  letters 
to  the  Legation.  I  would  send  copies,  but  that 
all  are  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  one  already 
sent,  will  be  to  you  a  sufficient  sample  of  his 
style  and  manner.     Keeping  to  points  that  are 
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essential^  I  will  condense  the  infoimation  they 
purport  to  convey,  thus  saving  your  valuable 
time. 

**  He  continues,  to  assert,  that  Great  Britain 
bas  secretly  determined  to  support  Spain  in  a 
contest  with  the  United  States ;  that  the  cabi- 
net of  the  former  has  resolved  that  our  territory 
shall  not  be  extended,  and  more  than  all  that  tlie 
Floridas  shall  not  be  added  to  it,  as  bringinsr  us 
too  near  to  Cuba.  That  Spain  is  to  begin  the 
contest,  not  by  a  formal  declaration,  but  by 
letting  loose  her  privateers ;  that  she  will  take 
the  step  as  soon  as  the  armament  now  preparing 
at  Cadiz  to  go  against  South  America,  shall 
have  sailed,  and  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  this  court,  founded  on 
communications  from  Madrid.  That  the  mani- 
festo of  Spain  will  soon  appear,  calling  upon  all 
other  powers  who  have  colonies  to  assist  her 
in  die  struggle ;  that  an  officer  high  in  the 
Spanish  embassy,  was  sent  off  express  to  Paris 
on  these  objects  last  week,  and  that  a  Spanish 
secretary  sailed  from  the  Thames  with  definitive 
in 8 tractions  to  the  Spanish  minister  at  "VYash- 
ington^  Mr.  Onis,  under  the  crisis  that  is  ap- 
proaching. That  Spain  is  to  have  no  quarrel 
with  Portugal,  such  a  measure  not  falling  in 
with  the  views  of  England,  and  that  OHvenza 
will  be  given  up*  That  five  of  the  daily  news- 
papers of  London  have  their  columns  open  to 
the  Spanish  embassy,  and   that   the   Spanish 
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Government  is  actively  employed  in  buying  up 
vessels  to  be  fitted  out  and  manned  in  England, 
to  cruise  under  the  Spanish  flag  against  our 
trade.  That  Spain  has  her  agents  at  work  in 
several  of  the  ports  of  equipment  in  this  king- 
dom ;  also  in  France,  Holland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, expecting,  under  cover  of  her  own  flag, 
to  enlist  the  privateering  means  of  half  Europe 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
whilst  everywhere  exposed,  and  that  the  vessels 
will  be  fitted  out  under  pretence  of  acting 
against  South  America,  That  a  person  lately 
arrived  here  from  Madrid,  with  full  powers 
from  the  King  to  the  Spanish  Auibassador  to 
act  at  his  discretion  in  procuring  the  instru- 
ments and  means  of  striking  at  our  commerce ; 
that  the  ambassador,  who  is  represented  as 
having  large  private  resources,  which  he  spends 
liberally  in  addition  to  his  public  allowances, 
has  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  King,  who 
will  confirm  all  that  lie  does.  Finally,  that 
tlie  ambassador  has  caused  a  pamphlet  to  be 
written  against  the  United  States,  dilating 
upon  their  alleged  injustice  and  rapacity  to- 
%vards  Spain,  which,  by  raising  odium  against 
them,  is  intended  to  aid  the  hostile  views  of 
Spain  ;  and  tliat  many  thousand  copies  of  it 
are  to  be  circulated  in  French,  Spanish,  and 
English,  in  quarters  where  it  will  be  likely  to 
be  most  eflfective. 

*'  The    question   is,    how   far  do  the   above 
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allegations,  or  any  of  them,  appear  to  be  sus- 
tained by  facts.  The  most  material  are,  the 
aaserted  purchase  and  equipment  of  vessels  in 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  This,  if  true,  can- 
not easily  be  hidden.  As  yet  I  have  obtained 
no  information  that  would  authorize  me  in  say- 
ing that  it  has  been  done.  I  have  made,  and 
will  continue  to  make,  every  inquiry.  Persons 
connected  with  the  American  trade  are  the 
proper  sources  to  resort  to.  Their  sagacity 
will  be  sure  to  make  the  first  discoveries;  nor 
wll  our  vigilant  consul,  Colonel  Aspinwall,  be 
asleep. 

**  As  to  the  newspapers  being  open  to  the 
Spanish  embassy,  this  is  not  improbable.  Most 
of  the  violent  articles  against  the  United  States 
touching  their  affairs  with  Spain,  that  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  London  papers,  have 
proceeded,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  Spaniards, 
or  pens  they  enlist.  They  bear  marks  of  this 
origin.  There  was,  I  believe,  an  officer  of  the 
Spanish  embassy  despatched  to  Paris  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  ago.  I  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure  no  evidence  of  the  nature  of  his  errand, 
beyond  the  assertions  of  the  letter- writer. 
Upon  these  alone,  reiterated  indeed  with  great 
€!onfidence,  rests  for  the  present,  the  credit 
dae  to  all  his  other  communications.  The 
pamphlet  of  which  he  speaks,  has  been  written ; 
at  least  in  part.  He  sent  to  the  Legation  some 
of  the  printed  sheets,  which  I  enclose.     It  is 
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Eaglishman — has  re- 
9xty  goineas  from  the 
I  dioald  pronounce  it  more 
poBpUet  is  vorth.  The  Spanish 
is  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos.  He 
fimKrfy  represented  Spun  at  the  court  of 
Tienna^  where  his  household  was  on  a  munifi- 
cent  scale ;  as  here.  We  exchange  visits^  and 
reciprocate  other  civilities. 

*^  In  addition  to  the  commonications  of  the 
letter-writer,  I  have  been  called  upon  by  a 
member  of  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  now  in 
London.  He  regards  a  rupture  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  as  so  near,  that,  on 
the  ground  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
dition and  resources  of  Spanish  America,  he 
came  to  tender  me  all  his  information  in  aid  of 
our  cause.  I  said  the  United  States  meditated 
no  hostile  steps.  He  replied,  that  Spain  did. 
I  suggested  the  objections,  unless  she  expected 
co-operation  from  England ;  and  that  I  could 
not  think  the  latter  meant  to  go  to  war  with  us 
without  cause.  He  met  the  objections  by  saying 
that  England  had  promised  no  co-operation, 
but  that  the  condition  of  Spain  was  desperate : 
she  must  lose  her  colonies  if  things  continued 
on  the  present  footing ;  the  only  hope  of  saving 
ll^em,  rested  upon  her  being  able  to  bring  Eng- 
iMid  by  some  means  or  other  to  her  assistance, 
'fli^t  she  counted  upon  the  jealousy  between 
I^A^Mid  and  the  United  States  on  the  ocean, 
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and  by  going  to  war  herself  with  the  latter,  the 
course  of  events  would  soon  draw  the  former 
into  it,  whatever  she  might  say  at  first  At 
any  rate,  that  this  was  a  game  of  chances  Spain 
had  resolved  to  play,  as,  at  the  worst,  it  could 
only  accelerate  a  catastrophe  otherwise  inevit- 
able, viz.  the  total  loss  of  !ier  dominion  in 
America.  This  Venezuelan,  although  liable 
to  be  warped  by  his  political  wishes,  is  intelli- 
gent and  eool-minded,  and  full  of  activity  in 
seeking  information.  I  therefore  report  what 
he  said,  although  he  referred  to  no  specific 
facts.  However  plausible  his  way  of  reasoning, 
it  is  not  sufficient  with  me  to  overcome  weightier 
reasons  opposed  to  it.  Hence,  that  either  Spain 
or  England  design  to  strike  a  hostile  blow  at 
I  am  not  able  at  present  to  believe.  Still 
T  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  be  altogether  pas- 
sive under  my  own  incredulity.  I  am  taking 
steps  of  precaution  from  which,  be  the  issue 
what  it  may,  no  evil  can  arise.  I  have  written 
to  our  ministers  at  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  to 
the  commander  of  our  squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean* I  have  not  expressed  myself  in  a 
way  to  excite  alarm,  but  watchfulness,  I  shall 
continue  attentive  to  what  passes,  and  should 
any  new  or  more  distinctive  grounds  be  laid 
before  me,  adopt  such  other  measures  as  pru- 
dence may  dictate,  hoping  those  already  taken 
may  have  your  approbation.     It  is  proper  I 
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should  add,  that  there  has  been  no  open  de- 
parture whatever  in  the  English  cabinet  or 
court  from  a  frank  or  conciliatory  course 
towards  us.  If  any  thing  is  going  on,  it  is 
profoundly  in  the  dark/' 

The  matter  of  the  above  letter  points  to 
occurrences  which  belong  to  the  history  of  a 
pdblic  mission.  Light  is  shed  by  them  on  in- 
cidents otherwise  not  so  well  understood.  It 
was  easy  to  believe  that  Spain  desired  a  rup- 
ture between  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  that  those  in  her  service  would  labour  in 
all  ways  to  that  end.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
believed,  that  she  would  go  to  war  with  the 
United  States,  on  a  mere  speculation  that  the 
force  of  circumstances  might  draw  England 
into  it.  The .  navy  of  the  United  States  was 
efficient,  and  the  certainty  of  its  immediate 
co-operation  with  the  Spanish  colonies,  for 
which  their  proximity  afforded  advantages^ 
could  not  have  failed  to  set  before  Spain  the 
risks,  on  that  ground  alone,  of  seeking  such  a 
war.  That  England  would  rather  the  Floridas 
belonged  to  Spain,  than  the  United  States,  was 
no  more  than  natural  to  suppose.  She  re- 
membered that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  pro- 
hibited Spain  from  transferring  any  of  her 
colonial  possessions  to  other  powers.  But  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  had  been  silent  on  such  a 
policy.     England,  a  party  to  that  congress, 
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knew  as  well  as  other  powers,  tbat  the  day  for 
its  revival  was  at  an  end.* 

May  27,  A  few  persons  desiring  to  see  a 
monument  erected  to  Burns,  put  an  off-hand 
notice  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  genius  would  dine  to-day  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern.  About  two  hundred 
assembled.  The  stewards  invited  me  as  a 
guest.     The  Duke  of  York  was  in  tlie  chair. 

The  leading  person  was  Mr.  Bos  well,  son  of 
the  biographer  of  Johnson,  and  a  member  of 
parliament.  He  made  a  speech  on  the  genius 
of  Burns,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  erecting 
a  monument  on  the  site  of  the  cottage  where 
he  was  bom.  A  son  of  the  poe£  was  present. 
On  **  Success  to  the  family  of  Burns"  being 
given  as  a  toast,  he  thanked  tlje  company  in 
a  modest,  feeling  manner-  The  punch-bow! 
that  belonged  to  Burns,  and  of  which  it  is 
known  he  was  too  fond,  was  handed  round  the 
table,  as  a  relic.  A  full  band  was  in  the  or- 
chestra*  We  had  a  great  deal  of  fine  old 
Scotch  music,  with  several  of  Burns*s  songs, 
and  a  good  one  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr,  Bos  well.    The  Duke  of  York  was  toasted, 

^  It  ifl  aafcisfttctory  to  refloct,  that  History  has  justiEed 
ibo  Autbor'a  iucredulity  expressed  in  the  above  letter  to  the 
Prmdent,  natwithsiandiiig  the  somewhat  grave  and  exagge* 
r^led  comtntimcations  which  reached  him.  History  also 
records  the  mcmomble  intemewa  between  Mr,  Canning  and 
the  Aothor,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  MisHion^  in  reform 
omoe  to  Spain  and  her  Colonies. 
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with  a  complimentary  allusion  to  tbe  share 
which,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army,  he  had  taken  in  improving  its  condition. 
He  returned  thanks,  adding  that  it  was  his 
highest  pride  to  merit  the  approbation  of  his 
sovereign,  and  good-will  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
**  The  admirers  of  Burns  in  the  United  States'* 
came  next;  on  which  I  made  my  acknow- 
ledgments, saying  that  my  countrymen  were 
alive  to  the  charms  of  his  poetry,  as  he  wrote 
for  the  heart,  which  was  of  all  nations.  The 
Duke  asked  me  if  we  made  speeches  at  our 
public  dinners,  as  they  were  forced  to  do  in 
England.  I  said,  not  often  hitherto  ;  but  it  was 
a  custom  which  tended,  I  thought,  to  improve 
the  character  of  public  dinners,  by  introducing 
excitements  beyond  those  merely  jovial.  He 
assented.  We  had  other  speeches  —  short 
ones.  They  would  otherwise,  all  must  s^ree, 
lose  a  chief  merit  for  such  occasions. 

Several  hundred  pounds  were  collected  to- 
wards the  monument.  Three  or  four  of  my 
countrymen,  accidentally  in  London,  were  pre- 
sent, and  marked  their  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  the  bard  by  being  contributors.  It 
may  serve  as  an  instance  to  show  how  the 
pocket  is  opened  at  public  dinners  in  London. 

May  28.  Visited  the  British  Gallery  in  Pall 
Mall.  The  collection  of  paintings  is  very 
<5hoice.  It  is  made  up  exclusively  of  pieces 
from  the  Italian,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
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Flemish  masters.  They  belong  to  persons  in 
England,  who  annually  send  specimens  from 
their  private  collections  to  this  exhibition  for 
the  gratification  of  the  public,  and  to  aid  in 
fostering  taste  in  this  branch  of  the  arts.  You 
wander  through  rooms  where  hang  produc- 
tions on  which  the  public  taste  of  different 
ages  and  nations  had  put  the  seal  of  appro- 
bation. 

It  has  been  said  that  painters  can  flourish 
only  in  Roman  Catholic  couutries.  That  the 
Scriptures  have  afforded  the  grandest  subjects 
for  the  pencil,  is  true.  In  Catholic  countries, 
the  Church  influences  largely  secular  feeling. 
This  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  their  painters 
so  frequently  take  subjects  from  Scripture. 
But  they  have  not  confined  themselves  to 
these ;  and  are  not  the  same  subjects  open  to 
the  pencil  in  Protestant  countries?  The  very 
variety  of  religions,  as  of  character,  in  England, 
will  tend  to  advance  her  in  the  arts  when  she 
takes  her  stand  in  them.  She  has  an  establish* 
ed  church  with  every  species  of  dissent ;  a 
powerful  aristocracy  with  popular  forms  and 
practices,  that  in  some  respects  Athens  never 
equalled  ;  a  King  venerated  and  lampooned  ; 
more  than  all,  an  amount  of  riches,  not  heredi- 
tary, merely,  but  self-acquired,  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
making  a  greater  number  independent  in  their 
circumstances,  and  giving  them  consequently 
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more  command  over  time  and  inclination,  than 
has  probably  ever  before  been  known  among 
the  same  number  of  people,  existing  as  one 
nation.  All  these  are  materials  for  the  arts. 
A  school  founded  in  such  a  soil,  could  neither 
be  formal,  nor  limited.  Mannerism  belongs  to 
feelings  and  pursuits  more  circumscribed.  It 
would  be  a  soil  too  for  patronage ;  not  by  a 
few  nobles,  or  the  hand  of  an  amateur  Prince ; 
but  diffused,  as  through  rich  republics,  all 
over  the  land. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
masters  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  this  In-- 
stitution  aims  at  advancing  the  Fine  Arts.     Its 
governors  and  patrons  purchase  the  produc- 
tions of  British  artists  where  merit  is  high. 
It  was  so  that  Mr.  West's  picture  of  "  Christ 
healing  the   Sick,"  was  purchased  for  three 
thousand  guineas.     This  is  the  picture,  the  fel- 
low to  which  was  presented  to  the  Hospital 
at  Philadelphia.    There  needs  no  other  proof 
of  the  interest  the  venerable  artist  felt  in  the 
land  of  his  birth.     It  was  a  munificent  dotta^ 
tion.    He  contemplated  with  delight  the  growth 
of  the  arts   in  the   United  States.     He  had 
studied  painting  as  carefully,  and  understood 
its  rules  with  as  just  a  discrimination  as  any 
artist  living.    He  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
that  the  study  was  pursued  with  both  zeal  and 
judgment  in  the  country  always  dear  to  him. 
He  had  seen  in  her  infancy  every  presage  of 
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future  eminence ;  and  to  aid  in  stimulating 
tendencies  so  noble,  was  one  of  the  motives  to 
his  generous  gift. 

June  5.  We  were  at  another  brilliant  enter- 
tainment at  Carlton  House  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. To-day  I  attended  the  levee.  Lord 
Castlereagh  said  to  me  that  his  constant  en- 
gagements in  parliament  had  prevented  his 
asking  an  interview  with  me  during  the  past 
fortnight,  as  he  had  wished.  Its  dissolution 
was  at  hand»  immediately  after  which  he  would 
fix  a  time  for  our  meeting. 

June  6.  Dined  at  Mr.  Canning's.  His  resi- 
dence is  at  Gloucester-lodge,  two  miles  from 
town.  We  had  exchanged  visits  by  cards. 
The  latter  periods  of  my  mission,  during  which 
he  was  Secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  brought  me 
into  much  intercourse  with  him,  personal  and 
official ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  met 
him  except  at  levees  and  drawing-rooms.  To 
the  space  he  filled  in  public  estimation,  I  could 
be  no  stranger.  He  received  his  guests  cor- 
dially. The  grounds  about  his  house  were  not 
extensive,  but  shut  in  by  trees-  All  was  seclu- 
sion the  moment  the  gates  closed  ;  a  common 
beauty  in  villas  near  London.  The  drawing- 
rooms  opened  on  a  portico,  from  which  you 
walked  out  upon  one  of  those  smoothly- 
shaven  lawns,  which  Johnson,  speaking  cf 
Pope's  poetry,  likens  to  velvet.  We  had  the 
soft  twilight,  which  at  this  season  lasts  so  long 
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a  young  friend  to  that  trouble.  From  the 
Spanish  ambassador  I  had  every  civility,  not- 
withstanding the  pamphlet. 

So,  briefly,  was  my  first  dinner  at  Mr.  Can- 
ning's. Many  and  agreeable  ones  followed. 
Sir  James  Macintosh  said  of  him  in  debate, 
that  he  had  incorporated  in  his  mind  all  the 
elegance  and  wisdom  of  ancient  literature. 
It  was  a  high  tribute  from  a  political  opponent 
and  competent  judge.  Both  were  first-rate 
men,  as  well  by  native  endowments,  as  the 
most  careful  cultivation ;  both  disciplined  by 
an  advantageous  intermixture  in  great  poli- 
tical and  social  scenes ;  Macintosh,  universal 
and  profound ;  Canning,  making  every  thing 
bend  to  parliamentary  supremacy ;  the  one, 
delivering  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  philosopher  and  statesman  to  reflect 
upon  ;  the  other  winning,  in  that  arena,  daily 
victories.  Both  had  equal  power  to  charm  in 
society  ;  the  one  various  and  instructive ;  the 
other  intuitive  and  brilliant ;  Macintosh,  by 
his  elementary  turn,  removed  from  all  col- 
lisions; Canning,  sarcastic  as  well  as  logical 
in  debate,  and  sometimes  allowing  his  oflicial 
pen  to  trespass  in  the  former  field ;  but  in 
private  circles,  bland,  courteous,  and  yielding. 
Let  me  add  that  both  were  self-made  men; 
enjoying,  by  this  title,  the  highest  political 
consideration  and  social  esteem,  in  the  most 
powerful  hereditary  and  other  circles  of  the 
British  empire. 
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June  7.  Lord  Erskine  called  upon  me  ac- 
cording to  promise.  First  he  spoke  of  the  bill 
he  lately  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
prevent  arrest  in  cases  of  libel  until  after  in- 
dictment, regretting  its  loss. 

He  touched  on  other  topics.  I  pass  by  all, 
to  come  to  what  he  said  of  Burke.  My  boys 
being  in  the  room,  he  asked  if  I  had  found  a 
good  school  for  them.  I  said  they  were  at 
present  with  Mr.  Foothead,  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. **  You  are  lucky/'  he  said,  **  if  Burke's 
recommendation  goes  for  anything,  for  he 
thought  well  of  him  as  a  teacher  of  the 
classics.*    What  a  prodigy  Burke  was  f  he 


*  Lord  Erskino  soon  afterwards  sent  two  of  his  own  sons 
to  the  same  school,  Tlio  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine^  and  Tho 
Hoiu  Alfred  ErskmCj  both  of  whom  were  schoolmates  of  tho 
boja  above  mentioned.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  de- 
generacy of  present,  as  compared  with  past,  times ;  but  the 
question  may  at  least  be  asked,  are  the  English  schools  as 
good  now,  as  they  were  then  ?  are  they  as  thorough  ? 

At  a  capital  school  some  ye^rs  afterwards  at  Hampstead, 
oonducted  by  the  Messrs*  Johnson,  one  of  them  a  University 
man  (whether  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  not  now  remembered), 
boys  of  fourteen  had  read,  or  were  roadiug,  Csssar,  Cicero 
ds  Officiis,  Sallufitt  Virgil,  Horace,  Grseca  Majora,  and 
Homer  (considerable  portions  of  each  anthor),  and  wore 
wmAb  to  umhr stand — and  explain — what  they  read,  to  which 
prosody  and  Latin  verse  came  in  as  auxiliaries.  They  were 
ftbo  made  to  read  out  loud,  in  a  class,  evety  day,  from  the 
standard  British  poets^  with  special  attention  to  tone  and 
emphasis,  and  distinctness  of  enunciation ;  and  there  were 
•ko  bojB  of  that  age  who  ^/JoAre  French  fluently.  All  this  is 
distinctly  remembered.     Can  as  much  be  said  now?     It 
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exclaimed.  "  He  came  to  see  me  not  long 
before  be  died.  I  then  lived  on  Hampsted 
hill.  '  Come,  Erskine/  said  he,  holding  out 
his  hand,  '  let  us  forget  all ;  I  shall  soon  quit 
this  stage,  and  wish  to  die  in  peace  with  every 
body,  especially  you.'  I  reciprocated  the  sen- 
timent, and  we  took  a  turn  round  the  grounds. 
Suddenly,  he  stopped.  An  extensive  prospect 
broke  upon  him.  He  stood,  rapt  in  thought. 
Gazing  on  the  sky,  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
*  Ah !  Erskine,'  he  said  pointing  towards  it, 
^you  cannot  spoil  that  because  you  cannot 
reach  it;  it  would  otherwise  go;  yes,  the 
firmament  itself — you  and  your  reformers 
would  tear  it  all  down.'  I  was  pleased  with 
his  friendly  familiarity,  and  we  went  into  the 
house,  where  kind  feelings  between  us  were 
further  improved.  A  short  time  afterwards  he 
wrote  that  attack  upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Fox,  and  myself,  which  flew  all  over  England, 
and  perhaps  the  United  States."  All  this  Lord 
Erskine  related  in  the  best  manner.  In  my 
form  of  repeating  it,  I  cannot  do  him  justice. 

Desiring  to  hear  something  of  Burke's  de- 
livery from  so  high  a  source,  I  asked  him  about 
it.  *'  It  was  execrable,"  said  he.  "  I  was  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  he  made  his 
great   speech   on    American   conciliation^   the 

would  bo  to  como  short  of  the  "  truth  of  history  "  not  to 
add^  that  the  cane  was  sometimes  held  up  in  terrorem,  and 
sometimes  came  down ! 
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greatest  he  ever  made.  He  drove  everybody 
away-  I  wanted  to  go  out  with  the  rest,  but 
was  near  hira  and  afraid  to  get  up ;  so  I 
squeezed  myself  down,  and  crawled  under  the 
benches  like  a  dog,  until  I  got  to  the  door 
without  his  seeing  me,  rejoicing  in  my  escape. 
Next  day  I  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight-  When 
the  speech  followed  me  there,  I  read  it  over 
and  over  again  ;  I  could  hardly  think  of  any- 
thing else  ;  I  carried  it  about  me,  thumbed  it, 
until  it  got  like  wadding  for  my  gun."  Here 
he  broke  out  with  a  quotation  from  the  pasages 
beginning,  *'  But  what,  says  the  financier,  is 
peace  without  money  ?"  which  he  gave  with  a 
fervour,  showing  how  he  felt  it  He  said  that 
he  was  in  the  House  when  he  threw  a  dagger 
on  the  floor,  in  his  speech  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  it  **  had  like  to  have  hit  rni/  foot" 
**  It  was  a  sad  failure,"  he  added,  **  but  Burke 
could  bear  it"* 

He  sat  upwards  of  an  hour,  leaving  me  to 
regret  his  departure* 

*  While  passing  the  winter  in  Paris  in  1867-G8,  an 
English  Officer,  who  was  also  passing  the  winter  there^  pro- 
cured from  the  writer  the  yolumo  from  which  this  is  a  re* 
print,  of  which  he  said  many  courteous  things.  On  returning 
it,  the  following  pencil  note  to  the  above  passage  was  found 
oo  the  margin^  which  it  is  believed  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
liere  reproducing : — 

*'  To  hear  Burko's  famous  Speech  against  Hastings,  re- 
cited by  Erskine,  who  knew  it  by  heartj  was  a  splendid 
enjoyment/' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT, — REVENUE  AND  RB- 
80URCES  OP  ENGLAND. — INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  CAfl- 
TLEREAGH.  —  IMPRESSMENT.  —  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. — 
COMMERCIAL    CONVENTION     OF     1815. -— DINNER    AT 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  STAFFORD'S FURTHER  INTERVIEW 

WITH  LORD  CASTLEBEAGH  ON  IMPRESSMENT  AND  THE 
SLAVfr-TBADE. — THE  HUSTINGS  AT  COVENIVGARDBNt 
—  DINNER  AT  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHE* 
QUEB'a 

June  10.  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the 
Prince  Regent  in  person.  This  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  imposing  public  ceremonies  in 
England.  It  derives  this  character,  in  part, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Sovereign  goes 
to  Parliament. 

In  all  ages,  the  horse  has  helped  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  public  processions  Dryden  ren- 
ders VirgiFs  *'  bellator  equus,"  led  in  the  train 
of  Pallas's  funeral,  "  The  steed  of  Stated  On 
this  occasion  the  carriage  of  the  Prince  Regent 
was  drawn  by  eight  horses  used  only  for  this 
ceremony.  They  were  of  beautiful  form^  and 
richly  caparisoned  : 

"  With  golden  bits  adom'd,  and  purple  reins.'' 


Tliere  sat  with  the  Prince,  the  Duke^f  Mont- 
rose, Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Lord  Amherst, 
as  Lord  in  Waiting.  Even  in  the  insignia  of  a 
«tate  carriage  England  does  not  forget  the 
field  of  her  power.     Conspicuously  upon  this, 

I  was  a  figure  of  Neptune,  in  massive  gilding, 
pText  in  the  procession  came  four  carriages  and 
mx,  all  in  rich  decorations.  These  made  the 
royal  train.  It  moved  from  St.  James's  palace 
through  the  Park.  Thence  it  came  out,  under 
the  arch-way  of  the  Horse  Guards.  My  car- 
riage got  to  that  point,  and  stopped  with 
others,  as  the  whole  slowly  turned  into  the 
street.  The  sight  was  gorgeous.  Windows, 
balconies,  house-tops,  were  lined.  It  was 
tlie  spot,  where  like  crowds  had  witnessed  the 
execution  of  Charles  the  First.  When  the 
train  reached  the  end  of  Parliament  Street, 
the  number  of  equipages  in  the  direction  of 
Westminster  Abbey  was  immense.  All  were  in 
rowd,  and  glittered  in  the  sun.  The  universal 
beauty  of  the  horses,  for  which  the  Eugllsli 
re  80  celebrated,  the  completeness  of  every 
equipage,  the  turrets  of  the  ancient  Abbey, 
the  vast  multitude,  presented  a  scene  of  great 
Qimation  and  brilliancy.  The  state  carriage 
rew  up  before  the  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  groom  held  each  bridle,  the  horses 
champing  the  **  foaming  gold/'  The  Prince 
alighting,  was  greeted  with   long 
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The  ceremony  of  the  dissolution  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Close  in  front  of  the 
throne  a  space  was  set  apart  for  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers.  All  attended  in 
diplomatic  costume.  The  chamber,  when  I 
arrived,  was  filled  with  Peers  and  Peeresses, 
the  former  wearing  robes  of  scarlet  and  ermine. 
In  a  little  while  the  Prince  Regent  entered.  A 
salute  of  cannon  was  at  that  moment  heard.  A 
procession  formed  by  a  portion  of  his  cabinet 
ministers,  preceded  him,  the  Premier,  Lord 
Liverpool,  going  first,  and  carrying  the  sword 
of  state.  The  Prince  took  his  seat  upon  the 
throne.  In  a  few  minutes,  doors  opened  at 
the  extremity  of  the  chamber,  and  the  Com- 
mons entered,  the  Speaker  at  their  head. 
They  stopped  at  a  barrier,  from  which  the 
Speaker  commenced  his  address  to  the  Throne. 
It  recapitulated  the  important  business  of  the 
Session,  gave  a  prominent  place  to  the  subject 
of  income  and  expenditure,  saying  that,  al- 
though a  heavy  pressure  continued  upon  the 
finances,  the  revenue  was  increasing,  and  con- 
cluded with  praying  the  royal  assent  to  a  bill 
of  Supply  which  the  House  brought  up,  the 
last  of  a  series  that  had  been  passed.  The 
title  of  the  bill  was  read,  on  which  a  Clerk  of 
Parliament  exclaimed,  **  Le  Moi  remercie  ses 
loyal  subjects,  accepte  leur  benevolence^  etaiLSsi 
le  veutJ'  The  titles  of  other  bills  were  succes- 
sively read,  and  the  royal  assent  given  by  the 
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tame  officer  pronouncing  the  words,  **  Le  Moi 
e  veut" 
The  Prince,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  now 
dJressed  both  Houses*  He  said  that  there 
lad  been  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
Cing's  health  ;  that  he  continued  to  receive 
from  Foreign  powers  assurances  of  friendly 
dispositions,  on  which  he  turned  with  a  manner 
appropriate  towards  the  diplomatic  corps  ;  he 

thanked  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  supplies 
hey  had  granted;  he  informed  both  Houses  of 
lis  intention  to  dissolve  the  present  and  call  a 
lew  Parliament,  in  making  which  comraunica- 
Ition  be  could  not, he  said,  refrain  from  adverting 
Id  the  great  changes  that  had  occurred  since 
pe  first  met  them  in  that  chamber.  Then,  the 
dominion  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  spoke  of  as 
Khe  **  common  enemy,"  had  been  so  widely 
extended,  that  longer  resistance  to  his  power 
^^was  by  many  deemed  hopeless  ;  but  that  by 
^■ihe  unexampled  exertions  of  Britain,  in  co-ope- 
^vation  witli  other  countries,  Europe  had  been 
^■delivered  from  his  oppression,  and  a  contest  the 
^■inost  eventfid  and  sanguinary  known  for  cen- 
^turies,  terminated  with  unparalleled  success 
j  and  glory.  These  were  the  main  points  of  the 
.speech.  When  it  was  ended,  the  Lord  Chan- 
:ellor  rose  from  the  woolsack  and  said,  that  it 
ras  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Prince  Regent 
ling  in  the  name  of  the  Kin«4,  that  the  Par- 
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liament  be  dissolved  ;  and  he  pronounced  it  to 
be  dissolved  accordingly.* 

The  Prince  remained  seated  whilst  delivering 
his  speech,  and  v^^ore  a  hat.     The  Peers  and 

*  When  Queen  Victoria  delivered  her  first  Speecli  firom 
the  Throne,  on  the  first  opening  of  Parliament  in  1838,  after 
her  accession,  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  witnessed 
from  the  Ambassadors*  Box,  was  extremely  brilliant  and 
striking.  As  the  youthful  Queen,  then  still  in  her  teens, 
advanced,  there  was  a  very  slight  nervousness  perceptible  in 
her  countenance,  while  the  utmost  stillness  prevailed  through 
the  House.  When  about  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  Throne  her 
foot  caught  in  her  robes,  and  she  tripped  slightly,  cansing  a 
momentary  sufiusion,  but  regained  her  foothold  in  an  instant, 
and  took  her  seat  with  perfect  ease  and  self<-possession,  after 
which,  in  the  sweetest  tone,  she  signified  to  their  Lordships 
to  be  seated.     There  was  still  a  breathless  silence. 

As  the  Queen  proceeded  with  her  Speech,  the  Premier, 
Viscount  Melbourne,  who  stood  by*  her  side,  in  his  rich 
court  dress,  holding  upright  the  sword  of  state,  and  who 
was  thought  to  bo  sometimes  a  little  dbsetit,  was  observed  to 
follow,  or  rather  anticipate,  every  word,  by  the  apparently 
involuntary  movement  of  his  lips,  and  an  occasional  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  from  side  to  side,  as  though  keeping  time. 

Every  word  that  the  young  Queen  uttered,  every  syllable, 
fell  from  her  in  tones  that  were  captivating,  by  their  softness 
and  musical  sweetness,  with  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful 
enunciation,  while  her  voice  was  modulated  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner.  Yet  all  so  natural,  without  the  slightest  shade 
of  affectation. 

When  the  Royal  Speech  was  concluded,  an  evident  and 
universal  feeling  of  satisfaction  seemed  to  pervade  the  House, 
and  one  of  the  young  men  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  whose 
eyes  and  ears  had  been  rivetted  to  the  Throne,  and  who 
stood  near  the  writer,  turned  to  a  friend,  exclaiming,  in  a 
suppressed  whisper,  while  bobbing  his  head  mth  excitement^ 
— ''  Farfaitemcnt  bicv  /" 
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Commons  stood,  and   were  uncovered*     Mr, 
Canning  once  described  the  British  constitu- 
tion as  a  monarchy,  intended  to  be  checked  by 
two  assemblies,  one  hereditary,  tlie  other  elec- 
tive, springing  from  the  people ;  but,  said  he, 
gome  argue  as  if  it  were  originally  a  demo- 
jCracy,  merely  inlaid  with  a  peerage,  and  topped 
fwitli  a  crown.     This  gives,  in  a  word,  the  oppo- 
site theories  of  the  origin  of  the  British   con- 
[stitution.     The  remark  may  be  made,  that  its 
[extemal  ceremonies  point   to  a  regal,    rather 
than  popular  root.     They  are  strikingly  so  at 
a  coronation,  as  at  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment,     Take   another   incident  at  the  latter, 
besides  w^earins  the  hat.     The  Clerk,  before 
[reading  the  title  to  each  bill,  made  a  reverence 
to  the  Throne  ;  and  another,  on  laying  it  down 
upon  the  table.     On  receiving  the  nod  of  royal 
[assent,  he  turned  towards  the  Commons,  gave 
^them    a  look,  and    barely  said,   without    any 
^rei^erence,  Le  Moi  le  veut. 

Tlie  scene  would  have  been  more  imposing 
bad  the  chamber  been  better.    It  is  not  merely 
leficient  in  architectural  foi'm,  but  in  space. 
"The  Commons  stood  in  a  confused  heap,  press- 
ing one  upon  another.    Their  own  room  below, 

The  writer  subsequently  heard  the  young  Qaeea  announce, 
Jftom   tlia  Throne,  on  a  similar  occasion,   her  approaching 

iirmge  to  IVince  Albert — ^a  trying  moment;  yet  tho  an- 
DCfonctiment  waa  made  with  a  mixture  of  Regal  dignity  and 
kiufninino  moduatyj  composure  and  timidityi  that  commanded 
Kiyorsal  udmiration. 
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is  even  inferior  in  appearance,  and  alike  in- 
conveniently small.  Both  may  have  answered 
their  original  uses  centuries  ago ;  one  as  a 
banqueting-room,  the  other  as  a  chapel  to  a 
palace;  but  are  unsuited  to  the  accommodation 
of  Parliament.  The  mode  of  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  bills,  I  had  read  in  books ;  yet  it 
sounded  strangely  to  me  as  a  fact.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  a  great  English  writer,  that  these 
old  words  serve  as  a  memento  that  the  liberties 
of  England  were  once  destroyed  by  foreign 
force,  and  may  be  again  but  for  vigilance.  The 
remark  is  a  strained  one  in  this  connexion. 
England  balanced  the  account  of  warlike  ex- 
ploits with  France,  in  the  days  of  her  Edwards 
and  Henrys.  Her  own  sovereign  at  last  gave 
up  his  titular  claim  to  be  King  of  France. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  this  little  badge  of 
the  Norman  conquest  might  now  be  allowed  to 
drop  off.  It  was  discontinued  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell,  the  form  in  his  time 
being  **  The  lord  Protector  doth  consent.''  His 
words  of  acknowledgment  for  bills  of  Supply 
were,  *^  Understanding  it  hath  been  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  have  been  chief  governors^  to 
acknowledge  with  thanks  to  the  Commons^  their 
care  and  regard  for  the  public^  I  do  very 
heartily  and  thankfully  acknowledge  their 
kindness  therein.''  When  the  Commonwealth 
ended,  the  foreign  jargon  revived. 

The  Speaker  in  his  address  stated  that  the 
revenue  was  increasing.      1  cannot  pass  this 
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subject  by;    The  income  for  the  year  was  fifty- 
one  millions  of  pounds  sterling.     The  largest 
item  was  from  the  Excise,  which  yielded  up- 
wards of  twentj^-one  millions.     The  Customs 
^ktood   next.      They   gave  upwards  of  eleven 
^■millions.     The  Assessed  and  Land  taxes  third, 
^Bfrom  whicli  eight  millions  were  obtained.     The 
^pStamps  fourth,  which  produced  seven  millions. 

iThe  remainder  was  from  the  Post-office,  and 
miscellaneous  sources.  Large  as  this  sum  may 
appear  for  the  produce  of  one  year*s  taxes,  it 
id  less  by  more  than  twenty  millions  than  was 
raised  two  years  ago,  the  Property-tax  and 
certain  war  duties  being  then  in  force.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  no  nation,  ancient  or 
» modern,  of  the  same  population,  has  ever 
before  paid  so  much  under  the  regular  opera* 
tion  of  tax-laws.  Of  the  Excise,  I  understand 
that  the  whole  amount  due  for  the  year  has 
1^ actually  been  paid  in,  except  a  fraction  of  five 
^^tliousand  pounds,  part  of  which  it  is  believed 
^.witl  be  recovered.  So  exceedingly  small  a 
H  deficiency  on  a  basis  of  twenty-one  millions, 
manifests  an  extraordinary  ftbility  on  the  part 
of  the  community  at  large  to  meet  with  punc- 
tuality the  demands  of  the  Government  under 
Pthis  branch  of  internal  taxation.  Besides  the 
fifty-one  millions,  which  make  up  the  national 
taxes  proper,  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  sums  levied  on  account  of  Poor-rates  for 
England  during  the  year,  have  amounted  to 
nine  millions. 
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Tie  exports  £nofB  the  kingdom  ibr  the  same 
TTWiPj  mmocnied^  in  raloe,  to  fifty-three  millions 
id  poowls  fteriiiig.  The  maoufactares  of  the 
Uithcd  Kingdom  oonsdtnted  four-fifths  of  this 
«m.  Acnal  Taloe  is  meant,  as  contra-distin- 
SVisbed  from  official.  The  latter  assumes  a 
eertain  standard  of  price,  fixed  more  than  a 
OEfitnnr  ago,  and  no  longer  applicable  as  a 
Beasoie  of  value.  The  imports  amounted  to 
thiity-fonr  millions;  considerably  less,  there- 
iape,  than  the  value  of  manufactured  articles 
exported. 

Expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  about  the 
saa^  as  income.    In  its  great  branches,  it  may 
be  classed  thus:  For  interest  on  the  public 
Ccbi,  xwesiy-nine  millions.     For  the    Army, 
nilic  EiilioDs ;  the  military  force  on  the  pre- 
seni  f^ace  establishment,  amountiog  to  about 
a  huDJncri  thousand  men.    For  the  Navy,  seven 
EiiilfoDS  ;  the  peace  establishment  of  that  arm 
KiSiT  one  hundred   and  thirty  ships,  twenty 
ihousand  seamen,  and  six  thousand  marines. 
For  the  Ordnance,  one  million.     The  Civil  list, 
and   miscellaneous  items  absorb  the  residue. 
In  siatements  whether  of  British  income  or 
expenditure,  I  observe  that  fractions  of  a  mil- 
lion or  two  seem  to  be  unconsidered.     They 
are  scarcely  understood  but  by  those  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  tracing  them  amidst  the 
nibbish  of  accounts,  and  not  always  then. 
As  to  the  debt,  what  shall  I  say  ?     If  I  spe- 
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cify  any  sura  I  may  unconsciously  commit  u 
fractional  error  of  fifty  millions  1  To  find  out 
precisely  what  it  is,  seems  to  baffle  inquiry. 
Dr,  Hamilton  in  his  work  on  this  subject  states 
a  curious  fact.  He  says,  that  in  an  account  of 
the  public  debt  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1799,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  sums  raised  at  different  periods 
which  created  the  funds  existing  prior  to  the 
thirty -third  year  of  George  the  Third.  This 
candid  avowal  of  ignorance,  where  all  official 
means  of  information  were  at  command,  may 
well  excuse,  as  the  able  author  remarks,  a 
private  inquirer  if  his  statements  be  imperfect. 
But  I  will  set  the  debt  down  at  eight  hun- 
1IRE0  MILLIONS.  This  as  an  absolute  sum, 
strikes  the  world  as  enormous.  It  loses  this 
character  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
resources  of  Great  Britain,  the  latter  having 
increased  in  a  ratio  greater  than  her  debt ;  a 
position  susceptible  of  demonstration,  though 
I  do  not  here  design  to  enter  upon  it.  It  may 
be  proof  enough,  that  in  the  face  of  this  debt, 
her  Government  could,  at  any  moment,  borrow 
from  British  capitalists  fresh  sums  larger  than 
were  ever  borrowed  before  ;  and  than  could 
be  raised  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  the 
Governmentsof  Europe.  Credit  so  unbounded, 
can  rest  only  upon  the  known  extent  and  soli- 
dity of  her  resources  ;  upon  her  agricultural, 
manufacturing,    and    commercial   riches ;    the 
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ir«c  rnmirr  r-:nL  iisr  icri^r  cixltiTated  soil 
miL  :e5  ^ciiiuiiirOis^  TmTt«^^  3jrc  «  g>LJd  and  sil- 
T^^.  HIE  inn  O'i  r*i»il-  3:c  erer  profitably 
"rr:aLr-£  -  zjj^  $.i-i-:a»L  frinr  iLc  various  and 
■iii:.-^-r5aI  Iii*:ciir  ':»r-ra:^v-=^£  icl  raw  materials, 
-ynriTa  idiT^  zrci  ziiLj  iZL  ^ii/*  iiMiastry  of  her 
*:«e:cuf-  i^CTrriDr  T»:a»r  i:  ^t*  lost  for  want 
:c  i.Vt^^rs;  tit*  lizri,  friOL  a  jj^iem  of  oavi- 
Z^ii^'^  i^'i  rTiIi-  5:Z':"irr-£  rp  fc«r  ages,  which 
crtiltts  itrr  "::  j-fai  ii  eT^rirr  part  of  the  globe 
xhtz  zn^i^TZs  :c  r:^  txsc  azid  diversified  in- 
d^sary,  afbsr  s^rpZjEzc  all  her  own  wants. 
Tiis  ?y5tesL  c£  2aTf:£:xri.TQ  a:ad  trade  is  greatly 
gqstaHei  by  a  crLrcLiI  ec:pEr«  of  gigantic  size, 
tiiat  perp^cual'y  iz\rr>ca5<»  tie  demand  for  her 
maiL^cmres.  iLni  fivcurs  lie  nionopoly  of  her 
tonnage. 

The?e  are  tie  vi^rrle  tlnniarions  of  her  in- 
calculable rlcle>  :  ccn^equently  of  her  credit. 
Both  seem  incessantly  au^rmeiirinsr.  It  is  re- 
Eiarkable  that  she  extends  ihem  in  the  midst 
of  wars.  What  cripples  t::e  resources  of  other 
nations,  multiplies  hers.  Xot  long  ago  I  went 
to  Guildhall,  to  witness  the  sittings  of  the 
Kinsr's  Bench,  after  term-time.  The  court- 
room was  so  full,  that  I  could  hear  or  see 
little,  and  soon  left  it.  I  was  compensated  by 
loitering  among  the  monuments  in  the  hall 
close  by.  The  inscription  on  Lord  Chatham's 
drew  my  attention  most,  because  Americans 
'  ^ays  hang  with  reverence  on  his  name,  and 
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because  of  the  inscription  itself.  It  dwells 
upon   the  services    he   rendered   his   country, 

BY  **  UNITING  COMMERCE  WITH,  AND  MAKING 
IT    FLOURISH    DURING,    WAR,"      Such    waS   lllS 

title  to  fame,  recorded  on  the  marble.  Other 
nations  should  look  at  it.  War,  by  creating 
new  markets,  gives  a  stimulus  to  industry,  calls 
out  capital,  and  may  increase  not  merely  the 
fictitious  but  positive  wealth  of  the  country 
carrying  it  on,  where  the  country  is  potverful 
and  not  the  seat  of  war.  Moscow  may  be 
liiimed  ;  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris  sacked  ;  but  it 
is  always,  said  Franklin,  peace  in  London. 
The  British  moralist  may  be  slow  to  think, 
that  it  is  during  war  the  riches  and  power  of 
Britain  are  most  advanced  ;  but  it  is  the  law 
of  her  insular  situation  and  maritime  ascend- 
ency. The  political  economist  may  strive  to 
reason  it  down,  but  facts  confound  him.  It 
has  been  signally  confirmed,  since  engraven  on 
the  monument  of  Lord  Chatham.  Tlie  Prince 
Kegent  pronounced  the  contest  with  Bona- 
parte the  most  eventful  and  sanguinary  known 
for  centuries*  Yet,  at  its  termination,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  declared, 
whilst  the  representatives  of  nations  stood 
listening,  that  the  revenues  of  Britain  were 
increasing.  What  a  fact !  The  Abbe  Du  Pradt 
has  remarked,  that  England  threatens  all  the 
wealth,  and  Russia  all  the  libcrtt/y  of  Europe. 
Up    to   tlic  first   origin    of   the    contest    with 
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Bonaparte,  the  largest  sum  England  ever  raised 
by  taxes  in  any  one  year  of  war  or  peace,  was 
seventeen  millions  sterling.  In  twenty-five 
years,  when  that  contest  was  over,  she  raised 
hardly  less  than  eighty  millions.  This  sum 
was  paid  indeed  in  the  midst  of  complaints ; 
but  not  more  than  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  when 
the  taxes  were  three  millions,  and  debt  forty  ; 
or  at  the  end  of  George  the  Second's,  when  the 
former  had  risen  to  seven,  and  the  latter  to  a 
hundred  millions.  It  was  also  in  1815,  at  the 
close  of  the  same  contest,  that  the  M'orld  be- 
held her  naval  power  more  than  doubled; 
whilst  that  of  other  states  of  Europe  was,  in  a 
proportion  still  greater,  diminished.  Hitherto, 
at  the  commencement  of  wars,  the  fleets  of 
France,  of  Spain,  of  Holland,  if  not  a  match  for 
those  of  England,  could  make  a  show  of  re- 
sistance. Their  concerted  movements  were 
able  to  hold  her  in  temporary  check.  Where 
are  the  navies  of  those  powers  now?  or  those 
of  the  Baltic  ?  Some  gone  almost  totally ;  the 
rest  destined  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  seas, 
on  the  first  war  with  England.  There  is  no- 
thing, singly  or  combined  as  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  to  make  head  against  her.  France 
is  anxious  to  revive  her  navy.  She  builds  good 
ships  ;  has  brave  and  scientific  officers.  So, 
Russia.  But  where  are  the  essential  sources 
of  naval  power  in  either  ?  where  their  sailors 
trained  in  a  great  mercantile  marine?     Both 
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togetlier  have  not  as  many,  of  this  description, 
as  the  United  States.  England,  then,  in  her 
next  war,  will  accomplish  more  as  against 
Europe  upon  this  element,  than  at  any  former 
period.  She  will  start,  instead  of  ending  with 
her  supremacy  completely  established.  The 
displays  of  her  power  will  be  more  immediate, 
as  well  as  more  formidable,  than  the  world  has 
before  seen,  I  will  not  speak  of  a  new  agent 
in  navigation,  **  that  walks,**  as  Mr.  Canning 
said,  "  like  a  giant  on  the  water,  controlling 
winds  and  waves — ^stcam."  This  great  gift  to 
mankind^  in  its  first  efficient  power  upon  tlie 
ocean,  was  from  the  United  States  ;  but  all 
Europe  will  feel  its  effects  in  the  hands  of 
Britain. 

I  had  intended  to  say  something  of  public 
speaking.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  might 
suggest  the  topic  ;  but  I  defer  it.  I  have  de- 
sired heretofore  to  make  a  minute  of  my  im- 
pressions on  this  subject.  I  have  heard  debates 
in  both  Houses  ;  but  the  occasions  have  been 
unfavourable  for  calling  up  the  leading  orators, 
or  drawing  them  fully  out  if  they  rose.  1  wait 
fiirther  lights. 

June  11.  Had  an  interview  with  Lord  Cas- 
tlercagh,  on  his  invitation.  He  informed  me, 
that  he  had  brought  before  the  cabinet  my  pro- 
posal on  impressment,  and  that  it  had  been 
considered  with  the  care  due  to  its  importance. 

.He  went  into  some  of  the  arguments  to  which 
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tlie  subject  always  leads.  He  adverted,  first, 
to  the  opposite  opinions  which  the  two  Go- 
vernments Iield  on  the  doctrine  of  allegiance. 
Next  he  remarked,  that  we  gave  to  our  ships  a 
character  of  inviolability  that  Britain  did  not; 
titat  we  considered  them  as  part  of  our  soil^ 
clothing  them  with  like  immunities.  I  said 
that  we  did  consider  them  as  thus  inviolable, 
so  far  as  to  afford  protection  to  our  seamen  ; 
but  that  w^e  bad  never  sought  to  exempt  them 
fi*om  search  for  rightful  purposes ;  viz.  for 
enemy's  property,  articles  contraband  of  war, 
or  men  in  the  land  or  naval  service  of  the 
enemy.  These  constituted  the  utmost  limit  of 
the  belligerent  claim  as  we  understood  the  law 
of  nations.  What  we  objected  to  w^as,  that 
Britain,  passing  this  limit,  should  advance  a 
claim  to  enforce  her  own  municipal  claim  re- 
lating to  allegiance  and  impressment,  on  board 
our  vessels.  His  lordship  did  not  view  it  in 
this  light.  He  was  forced,  he  said,  to  add, 
that  on  a  full  consideration  of  my  proposal,  the 
cabinet  had  not  found  it  practicable  to  forego 
under  anj^  arrangement,  tlie  execution  of  which 
w^as  to  depend  upon  the  legislative  ordinances 
of  another  country,  the  riglit  of  Great  Britain 
to  look  for  her  subjects  upon  the  high  seas, 
into  whatever  service  they  might  Avander. 

The  proposal  thus  rejected,  having  declared 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  impose 
further  restraints  upon   tiie  naturalization    of 
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British  seamen,  and  exclude  from  their  ships 
all  not  naturalized,  I  asked  his  lordship  what 
diflcrencc  it  would  make  if  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  exclude  from  their  ships  of  war 
and  merchant-vessels,  all  natural  boni  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  ? 

He  replied,  that  this  indeed  would  be  going 
tt  step  farther,  but  that  it  would  still  leave  the 
proposal  within  the  principle  of  their  objec- 
tion. That  the  objection  rested  upon  an  un- 
willingness to  concede  by  treaty  or  convention, 
whatever  its  terras,  the  ri2:ht  of  enterins:  the 
vessels  of  a  foreign  power  to  search  for  their 

I  subjects. 
I  said,  that  I  heard  this  determination  with 
regret.  I  had  been  ready,  otherwise,  to  submit 
a  proposal  to  the  effect  last  mentioned.  My 
regret  was  the  stronger,  as  it  would  exhaust 
I  all  the  offers  the  United  States  could  make,  I 
requested  him,  in  fact,  to  consider  such  an  offer 
as  actually  made,  under  full  authority  from  my 
Government, 
I  now  inquired  if  any  proposals  would  be 
submitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  prepared  with  none  which  did 
^not  assume,  as  a  basis,  the  right  of  entering  our 
Bvessels.  For  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  a 
manner  Bot  to  injure  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  was  wilUng,  he  said,  to  come  into  the 
most  effective  regulations  ;  such  as  restricting 
the  boardino:  oflicers  to  tliose  of  rank  not  below 
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lieutenants  ;  giving  responsible  receipts  fur  the 
men  taken  out,  or  any  other  safeguards  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  might 
propose  as  better  adapted  to  the  end  ;  that  she 
would  receive,  and  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
discuss  such  proposals,  in  the  hope  of  some  sa- 
tisfactory arrangement.  I  said  that  the  United 
States  never  could  admit  the  right  to  enter 
their  vessels  for  such  a  purpose  as  impress- 
ment. Besides  the  objection  to  it  in  principle, 
the  practice,  however  attempted  to  be  softened, 
must  be  liable,  from  causes  altogether  insur- 
mountable as  between  the  two  nations,  to  per- 
petual and  fatal  abuse.  This  had  been  shown 
by  past  experience,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  blind  to  it.  Lord  Castlereagh  again 
admitted  the  evils  of  which  it  had  been  the 
parent,  expressing  his  hope  that  they  might 
never  recur. 

He  next  spoke  of  the  Slave-trade.  Great 
Britain,  he  said,  had  concluded  treaties  with 
three  of  the  powers  of  Europe  on  the  subject; 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands.  Portugal 
had  agreed  to  abolish  the  trade,  except  in  cer- 
tain specified  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  south 
of  the  equator;  Spain,  north  of  the  equator, 
from  the  ratification  of  her  treaty,  and  in  all 
other  parts,  after  May  1820.  To  these  powers 
Britain  had  paid,  from  first  to  last,  700,000/.  as 
inducements  to  the  treaties.  The  clauses  stated 
the  money  to  be  as  compensation  to  Spanish 
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and  Portuguese  subjects,  for  the  loss  of  the 
trade.  The  Netherlands  had  agreed  to  abolish, 
immediately  and  totally,  without  pecuniary  in- 
ducement. The  purport  of  the  treaties,  speak- 
ing more  particularly  of  the  last,  was,  that  the 
contracting  parties  were  to  authorize  a  limited 
number  of  the  ships  of  their  navy  to  search  the 
merchant  vessels  of  each  other,  found  under 
circumstances  to  raise  suspicion  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  ;  and  in  case  of  slaves  being 
actually  on  board,  to  send  the  vessels  in  for 
trial ;  the  tribunals  to  consist  of  mixed  courts, 
composed  of  judges,  or  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  each  power  ;  the  courts  to  hold 
their  sittings  within  the  territories  or  depend- 
encies of  each  power,  but  one  always  to  be 
established  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  no  search 
ID  be  permitted  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
any  of  the  European  seas  north  of  latitude 
37,  or  within  and  eastward  of  longitude^  20. 
These  were  some  of  the  main  provisions  of 
the  treaties.     There  were  various  others   de- 

r signed  to  guard  against  irregularity  in  the 
[exercise  of  a  right  which  the  contracting  par- 
ties Imd  mutually  conceded  for  tlie  common 
object.  The  period  had  arrived,  his  lordship 
continued,  when  it  was  the  wish  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  invite  the  United  States  to  join  in  these 
measures,  and  it  was  his  design  to  submit, 
ough  me,  proposals  to  that  effect.  It  had 
unred  to  him  to  send  me,  with  an  official 
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note,  authentic  copies  of  the  treaties  them- 
selves ;  they  would  best  unfold  in  all  their  de- 
tails, the  grounds  on  which  a  concert  of  action 
had  been  settled  with  other  powers,  and  it  was 
on  similar  grounds  he  meant  to  ask  the  acces- 
sion of  the  United  States,  anticipating  large 
benefits  from  their  maritime  co-operation  in 
this  great  work  of  humanity.  Whilst  it  had 
occurred  to  him  to  make  the  overture  to  my 
Government  in  this  manner,  he  said  that^if  any 
other  course  presented  itself  to  me  as  better 
adapted  to  the  end,  he  would  be  happy  to 
listen  to  it 

I  replied,  that  I  knew  of  none  better.  I  was 
altogether  devoid  of  instructions  on  the  subject, 
as  already  stated,  but  would  transmit  the  trea- 
ties for  the  consideration  of  the  President. 
The  United  States,  from  an  early  day,  had 
regarded  this  traffick  with  uniform  disapproba- 
tion. For  many  years  it  had  been  altogether 
prohibited  by  their  statutes.  The  existence  of 
slavery  in  several  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union,  had  nothing  to  do,  I  remarked,  with  the 
slave-trade.  The  former  grew  up  with  the 
policy  of  the  parent  country  anterior  to  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
mained incorporated  with  the  domestic  laws  of 
the  particular  states  where  it  had  been  so  in- 
troduced, and  always  existed.  Yet,  those  who 
could  not  allow  their  laws  in  this  respect  to  be 
touched,  went  hand  and  heart  with  the  rest  of 
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eir  fellow- citizens  in  desiring  the  abolition  of 

e  slave*trade- 

Lastly,  Lord  Castlercagh  spoke  of  the  com- 

ercial  (ionvention  of  1815.  He  reminded  me 
hat  it  had  but  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
to  run,  asking  if  I  knew  the  views  of  my  Go- 
vernment in  regard  to  its  renewal.  I  said,  not 
precisely  I  but  expected  soon  to  ascertain  them, 

June  12,  Dined  at  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's, 
I  am  no  votary  of  the  rout.  The  private  dinner- 

iarty  shows  society  differently*  The  diplomatic 
iranger  can  hardly  command  other  opportuni- 
ies  of  seeing  it  at  alL  Evening  visits  he  can- 
ot  make;  the  late  hour  of  dining  is  an  obstacle. 
lorning  calls  are  a  mere  ceremony  performed 
y  liis  card.  Midnight  crowds  are  not  society, 
it  IS  only  at  dinners  that  he  finds  it. 

These  seem  the  chosen   scenes  of  Englisli 
ospilality.      They   are   seldom   large.       Mr. 
efferson's  rule  was,  not  fewer  than  the  Graces, 
or  more  than  the  Muses,    At  the  London  din- 
ers, from  twelve  to  sixteen  seems  a  favourite 
number.    Sometimes  they  are  smaller.    Indivi- 
ual  character  and  accomplishments,  reserved 
t  first  in  these  classes,  here  begin  to  open. 
uUy,    after    Paulus    iEmilius,    said,   that    to 
arshal  an   army  and  an  entertainment,  were 
jually   difllcult.      Those   of  which    I   would 
peak,  present  no  discordant  feelings  or  topics. 
obey  forms,  with  which  all  are  familiar, 
onveri^ation  moves  along  under  common  con- 
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tributions  and  restraints.  There  is  Ho  ambi- 
tion of  victory.  To  give  pleasure,  rather  than 
try  strength,  is  the  aim.  You  remark  nothing 
so  much  as  a  certain  simplicity,  the  last  attain- 
ment of  high  education  and  practised  inter- 
course. Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  private  dinners.  Beginning  with  such, 
I  must  proceed  a  little  farther.  The  servants 
are  so  trained,  as  to  leave  to  the  master  and 
mistress  no  care  but  of  looking  to  the  guests. 
The  arrangements  of  the  table  are  orderly  and 
beautiful.  All  are  alike,  yet  all  vary ;  alike 
in  general  conformity ;  varying,  as  taste  varies, 
where  there  is  self-confidence  in  its  indul- 
gence;  where  all  have  large  means,  and  all  are 
on  the  same  level.  The  word  fashion  I  have 
not  heard ;  nor  seen  its  principle,  in  mere 
imitation.*  The  services  of  silver  strike  me 
as  among  the  evidences  of  a  boundless  opu- 

*  How  true  it  is  that  the  word  ''  fashion^'  is  rarely  heardj 
or  its  '^  principle/'  if  it  have  any,  witnessed  in  "  mere  imita- 
tion/' in  these  circles,  and  if  those  who  are  prone  to  imitatei 
would  borrow  a  little  of  the  independence  and  self-confidence 
of  the  persons  who  compose  them — most  of  whom  are  above 
fashion — the  mass  of  mankind  might  be  the  better  for  it, 
whatever  the  effect  in  the  diminished  gains  of  some  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  or  other  quarters  of  Paris. 
And  who,  after  all,  are  they  who  *'  set  the  fashions  !"  The 
writer  was  struck  with  the  good  sense  of  an  English  Peer 
who  remarked,  with  a  quiet  smile,  on  the  topic  being  inci- 
dentally touched  after  dinner,  that  he  never  could  understand 
people  dressing  to  please  other  people !  For  his  partj  he 
always  dressed  to  please  himself. 
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ence.  All  forms  of  it,  for  use  or  embellish- 
ment, are  seen,  and  in  surpassing  lustre.  Not 
un frequently,  the  romantic  patterns  and  fretted 
orkmanship  of  past  ages,  still  remain,     Fo^ 

eigners  from  whatever  part  of  Europe,  are  in 
like  manner  struck  with  this  profusion  of  solid 
and  sumptuous  plate  upon  English  tables,  as 
unknown  in  any  other  capital  to  an  extent  at 

Sail  approaching  to  comparison*     The  posses- 
sors, long  accustomed  to  it,  seem  unconscious 
of  its  presence;  but  the  foreigner  sees  in  it  all, 
bational  as  individual  riches.     Whence   pro- 
ceed, he  asks  himself,  the  incomes,  so  large, 
so  increasing,  that  retain,  and  acquire  in  fresh 
accumulation,  luxuries  so  costly,  but  from  the 
land  ?  and  what  would  be  the  land  with  all  the 
works  upon  it,  what  the  crops  on  its  surface, 
the  mines  underneath,  but  for  the  manufactures 
and  trade  which  bring  all  into  value  by  a  vast 
and    ever  increasing   demand ;    increasing   at 
home  as  abroad,  increasing  in  war  as  in  peace? 
Our  dinner  to-day  illustrated,  as  one  instance 
ight,  the  characteristics  alluded  to*     It  was 
ot  large.     Lord  and  Lady  Stafford,  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Surrey,  Lady  Elizabeth  Leve* 
son  Gower,  Lord  Francis  Gower,  and  a  few 
more,   made  the  party.     The  country  life  in 
England  was  much  spoken  of;    also  the  lite- 
ry  publications  of  the  day,  this  family  being 
stinguished  by  the  literary  accomplisli meats 
its  members.     The  paintings  of  the  masters 
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were  all  around  us.  Our  hospitable  enter- 
tainers invited  Mrs.  Rush  and  myself  to  visit 
them  at  their  seat,  Trentham,  in  Staffordshire, 
than  which  \re  could  not  have  known  a  higher 
gratification.  Another  topic,  always  grateful, 
was  not  passed  by ;  our  country.  Cordial 
things  were  said  of  it,  and  enlightened  wishes 
expressed  that  two  nations  so  connected  as 
England  and  the  United  States,  might  long 
see  their  way  to  mutual  good-will.  Leaving 
the  table,  we  were  an  hour  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  always  an  agreeable  close  to  English 
dinners.  Ladies  make  part  of  them,  and  rise 
first,  the  gentlemen  soon  following  and  rising 
all  together.  On  no  occasion  have  I  observed 
any  one  gentleman  leave  the  table,  until  all 
rise.  We  had  music  from  St.  James's  Park, 
into  which  the  windows  of  Stafford-house  look. 
Its  notes  were  the  softer  from  the  stillness  of 
that  scene,  and  the  breezes  of  a  charming  sum-, 
mer  night. 

June  20.  Had  an  interview  with  Lord 
Castlereagh.  He  read  the  first  draft  of  a  note 
to  me,  inviting  the  United  States  to  co-operate 
in  putting  down  the  Slave-trade,  asking  my 
suggestions  as  to  any  modifications.  I  had 
none  to  offer.  It  was  accordingly  sent  as  pre- 
pared. I  drew  up  an  answer,  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  sentiments  I  had  expressed  in  our 
conversations,  promising  to  refer  the  whole 
subject  to  my  Government. 
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I  rdbewed  the  topic  of  Impressment.  Al- 
tliousrh  in  our  conference  of  the  11th  I  had 
made  known  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  exclude  from  their  naval  and  mer- 
chant service  all  British  seamen,  native  as  well 
as  naturalized,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  let 
the  proposition  rest  on  the  footing  of  a  verbal 
offer,  I  reduced  it  to  writing,  in  terms  as 
follow  ; — 

"  The  proposal  submitted  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  upon  the  subject  of  impressment  on  the 
18th  of  April  not  being  found  acceptable,  the 
undersigned  has  the  honour  to  offer,  on  behalf 
of  his  Government,  the  following*  Each  na- 
tion rigidly  to  exclude  from  service  on  board 
their  ships-of-war  and  merchant  vessels,  all 
native-born  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other. 
The  checks  and  precautions  stated  in  the 
fanner  paper  to  guard  against  fradulent  na- 
taralization,  to  be  resorted  to  (with  the  proper 
modiBcations)  to  prevent  imposition  relative 
to  the  birth-place  of  seamen,  or  others  adopted. 
Seamen  already  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  to  be  excluded  from  tlie  operation  of 
the  agreement,  as  these,  by  their  laws,  cannot 
be  included.  The  number  of  this  class  is  be- 
lieved to  be  small,  and  in  a  short  time  would 
cease  altogether.  Although  the  stipulation 
for  exclusion  must  bo  reciprocal,  a  provision 
to  be  inserted  authorizing  the  United  States, 
if  »H)  disposed,  to  dispense  with  the  obligations 
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it  would  impose  on  their  own  seamen,  when- 
ever the  latter  may  choose  of  their  own  accord 
to  enter  the  British  service ;  this  power  of  dis- 
pensation to  be  reciprocal,  if  desired. 

"  Should  the  above  proposal  be  accepted,  it 
will  follow,  that  all  British  seamen  or  subjects 
now  in  the  United  States,  and  not  heretofore 
naturalized,  will  be  excluded  from  their  sea 
service  ;  and  that  all  who  arrive  in  future  will 
be  excluded.  Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  to 
come  into  a  distinct  stipulation  not  to  impress 
men  out  of  American  vessels.  R.  R." 

I  handed  this  paper  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  The 
proposal  had,  as  I  knew,  been  rejected ;  but  I 
knew  the  President's  desire  to  settle  this  great 
question,  and  believed  that  I  should  be  more 
truly  the  organ  of  his  wishes,  by  putting  the 
proposal  in  a  shape  in  which  it  might  go  upon 
the  archives  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  I 
even  cherished  the  hope,  that  other  views  might 
yet  be  taken  of  it.  His  lordship  on  reading 
the  paper  said,  that  he  would  lay  it  before  the 
Cabinet  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  whither  he 
was  going  the  day  following,  and  should  the 
proposal,  now  that  it  had  taken  this  form,  still 
be  objected  to,  perhaps  it  might  be  thought 
advisable  to  put  in  writing  the  counter  opinions 
of  Great  Britain.  Nothing  farther  passed  at 
this  interview. 

The  general  election  for  a   new  House  of 
Commons  being  in  progress,  and  the  hustings 
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at  Covent  Garden  open,  I  said,  when  about 
to  come  awa3%  that  I  intended  to  go  there  to 
see  what  was  doing.  **  If  you  can  wait  a  few 
minutes/*  said  his  lordship,  **  I  will  go  with 

■  you  ;  I  w^ant  to  vote."  I  replied  that  I  should 
be  happy  to  go  under  such  auspices,  **  You 
might  have  better/*  he  remarked-  At  that 
moment  Sir  William  Scott  was  announced,  and 
I  took  my  leave,  finding  my  own  way  to  the 
hustings.     They  gave  a  repulsive  picture  of  an 

H  English  election.  Sir  Murray  Maxwell  was  the 
ministerial  candidate ;  Sir  Francis  Burdctt,  Sir 

H    Samuel  Romilly,  and  Mr,  Hunt,  on  the  other 

~  side.  The  first  was  not  only  hissed  and  hooted 
by  the  populace,  but  on  a  former  day  had  been 
wounded  by  missiles.  He  appeared  with  his 
arm  tied  up,  and  a  bandage  over  his  eye,  I 
was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  scene  of  tumult. 
In  a  little  while  Lord  Castlereag-h  came*  His 
remark  was  prophetic  ;  he  was  mobbed.  Having 
given  his  vote  for  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  he 
was  recognized,  and  four  or  five  hundred  of 
the  populace,  under  the  opposite  banners,  pur- 
sued   him.*      He  took   refuge   in   a  shop  in 

♦  It  is  stated  that^  when  Mr,  Hunt  saw  Lord  Captloreagh 
oomo  to  vote,  he  called  out,  *'  OenUcmen^  let  me  tntroduce  to 
you  th^  Viscount  Ccutilereafjh"  which  led  to  the  subsequent 
pursuit.  It  is  quite  true  tliat  elections  in  free  countries  are 
not  alwaya  characterized  by  the  highest  propriety  and  de- 
corum ;  but  it  mny  be  safely  assorted  that  nowhere  in  the 
tJaitcd  States  would  a  prominent  supporter  of  a  candidate 
ho  treated  by  the  other  side,  as  Lord  Caatlcreagh  was  treated"* 
here. 
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Leicester  Square,  whence  he  was  obliged  to 
escape  by  a  back-way,  until  finally  he  found 
shelter  in  the  Admiralty.  If  the  ministerial 
candidate  and  his  supporters  were  thus  roughly 
treated,  they  bore  it  with  good-humour.  The 
former  on  reappearing  after  his  wounds,  a^ain 
mounted  the  hustings  to  make  a  speech.  Being 
told  that  pains  would  be  taken  to  discover  and 
punish  the  authors  of  the  outrage,  he  fcJrbad 
all  inquiry,  saying  he  had  no  doubt  they  acted 
thoughtlessly  without  any  intention  of  hurting 
him;  a  stroke  of  policy  that  brought  fresh 
votes.  As  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  I  was  informed 
that,  on  reaching  the  Admiralty,  he  turned 
round  and  with  much  complaisance  thanked 
his  pursuers,  then  close  upon  him,  for  their 
escort,  saying  that  he  would  not  trouble  them 
to  accompany  him  farther ;  which  drew  huzzas 
in  his  favour. 

July  1.  Dined  at  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's.  His  residence  is  in  Downing 
Street,  and  I  may  add,  historical.  His  dining- 
room  was  once  Mr.  Pitt's.  Here  he  lived 
while  Prime  Minister ;  still  earlier.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  A  portrait  of  the  latter  was  on  the 
wall.  You  beheld  in  it  the  composed  face  that 
enabled  him  to  sit  unmoved  under  the  batteries 
of  Wyndham  and  Shippen,  and  Pulteney.  There 
were  at  table  Mr.  and  Miss  Vansittart,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  East,  Lord  Harrowby,  the  Ambas- 
sador  from    the    Netherlands,    the    Prussian 
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Ambassador,  Mr,  Arbuthnot,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Mr.  MacKenzie. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  spoken  of.  Lord  Harrowby 
said  that  he  was  a  fine  Greek  scholar;  also 
that  he  had  retained  with  singular  accuracy 
bis  mathematics  acquired  at  scliool.  He  spoke 
of  Lord  Grenville's  attainments  as  a  classic, 
particularly  in  Greek,  and  his  skill  in  lan- 
guages generally,  of  which  he  knew  a  great 
number.  Lord  Harrowby  himself  has  high 
reputation  in  this  line,^raodern  languages  as 
well  as  the  classics  being  at  his  command  in 
great  purity.  He  spoke  of  words  that  had  ob- 
tained a  sanction  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
condemnation  of  which  he  could  not  join  ;  for 
example,  le^igthy^  which  imported  what  was 
tedious  as  well  as  long,  an  idea  that  no  other 
English  word  seemed  to  convey  as  welL  I 
remarked,  that  we  were  unfortunate  in  my 
country,  for  that  if  persons,  no  matter  how  il- 
literate, used  wrong  words,  they  were  brought 
to  light  as  Americanisms t  whereas  in  other 
countries  such  things  were  passed  by  as  merely 
vulgarisms  ;  thanking  his  lordship  however  for 
throwing  his  shield  over  lengthy^  which  I  also 
thought  a  very  expressive  word. 

Mr,  Vansittart  had  been  reading  some  of  the 

"Official  documents  of  our  Government.     He 

said  that  our  appropriations  for  the  military 

service  for  the  year  exceeded  those  of  Great 

Britain,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tw« 
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armies ;  remarking  that  the  British  army  was 
the  most  expensive  in  Europe,     The  Dutch 
was  next,  he  said  ;  the  Russian  cheapest.     The 
last  cost  but  a  seventh  part  as  much,  man  for 
man,  as  the  British.     I  said  that  the  expense 
of  an  army  in  the  United  States  arose  from 
the  ease  with  which  subsistence  was  otherwise 
obtainable ;  moreover,  that  the  service  was  not 
popular  in  peace.     He  assigned  a  further  rea- 
son— our  large  proportion  of  artillery  ;  we  had 
three  thousand  to  an^  army  of  ten  thousand ; 
whilst  the  British  artillery,  to  an  army  of  an 
hundred  thousand,  amounted  to  not  more  than 
seven  thousand.*     This  I  explained  by  saying, 
that  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  a  small  standing 
army  in  the  United  States  was  to  keep  fortifi- 
cations in  order,  adding,  that  we  also  made 
large  expenditures  upon  them,  under  our  mili- 
tary appropriations.    I  owe  warm  acknowledg- 
ments to  Mr.  Vansittart  for  hospitalities  and 
other  acts  of  kindness  during  the  whole  of  my 
mission  ;    appreciated  the  more  in  my  public 
and  personal  feelings,  from  his  high  station  in 
the  cabinet,  in  conjunction  with  his  individual 
distinction  and  various  worth. 

In  a  renewed  conversation  I  asked  him 
what  work  was  regarded  as  containing  the  best 
account  of  the  British   finances.     He  said  it 

*  The  standing  army  of  The   United  States  has  been 
largely  augmented  since. 
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was  di£Scult  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  them 
from  any  single  work  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
considered  Sir  John  Sinclair's,  for  the  periods 
it  embraced^  as  moi^t  satisfactory. 

July  15.  Went  to  an  entertainment  at 
Carlton-house.  It  was  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riages of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Duke  of 
Kent,  who,  with  their  royal  brides,  were 
present.  These  marriages,  with  those  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
all  within  a  few  months,  have  led  to  a  succes- 
sion of  entertainments  in  which  the  diplomatic 
corps  have  participated. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  CASTLEREAGH. — GENERAL  NEGO- 
TIATION PROPOSED. — COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  OP 
1815. — EUROPEAN  MEDIATION  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND 
HER  COLONIES. — DINNER  AT  MR.  VILLIERS's. — ^THB 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  CAS- 
TLEREAGH.— PROPOSAL  FOR  A  GENERAL  NEGOTI- 
ATION ACCEPTED. — MR.  GALLATIN  TO  JOIN  IN  IT. — 
MR.  ROBINSON  AND  MR.  GOULBURN,  THE  BRITISH  NE- 
GOTIATORS.—COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  OF  1815. — 
DINNER  AT  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR'S — AT  MR.  BENTHAM'S 
— AT  THE  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR'S. — INTERVIEW  WITH 
LORD  CASTLEREAGH. — COURSE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND 
HER  COLONIES. — AFFAIR   OF    PENSACOLA. 

July  16.  Lord  Castlereagh  returned  from 
Ireland  on  the  14th.  To-day  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  him  on  my  application. 

I  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  two  countries.  I 
remarked,  that  it  was  with  reluctance  the  Pre- 
sident had  given  his  consent  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress to  exclude  from  ports  of  the  United 
States,  British  vessels  coming  from  the  West 
Indies  or  other  British  colonies,  from  whose 
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ports  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  ex- 
cluded.    The  act  indeed  was  founded  on  equal 

fcustice,  and  could  lay  no  ground  of  complaint, 

■  as  had  often  been  agreed  by  Great  Britain, 
Still,  the  President  could  not  but  know,  that 
its  practical  operation  might  he  irritating  to 
individual  interests  afiected  in  both  countries, 
and  his  desire  was,  to  give  efficacy  to  measures 
mutually  more  beneficial  and  conciliatory.  It 
was  therefore  that  I  was  once  more  instructed 
to  propose  to  His  Majesty's  Government  the 

miicgotiation  of  a  general  treaty  of  commerce. 

"The  President  desired  also,  that  the  negoti- 
ation should  include  other  matters,  I  recapi- 
tulated the  four  following.  1.  The  question 
respecting  slaves  carried  off  from  the  United 

fcStates,  in  contravention,  as  we  alleged  of  the 

"treaty  of  Ghent.  2.  The  question  of  title  to 
Columbia  River.     3,  That  of  the  north-western 

^boundary  line,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

■4.  The  question  of  such  immediate  import- 
ance, relating  to  the  fisheries.  Upon  all  these, 
the  President  preferred   negotiating  directly, 

■rather    than    resorting    to    commissioners    as 

"under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  prove  the  means  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments coming  more  speedily  to  an  understand- 
Iing.  If  his  Majesty's  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  go  into  them  all,  in  addition  to  the 
question  of  a  general  treaty  of  commerce,  as 
the  whole  would  take  wide  range,  the  United 
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States  would  name  another  plenipotentiary  to 
meet,  in  association  with  me,  any  two  desig- 
nated by  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Castlereagh  asked  what  was  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  general  treaty  of  commerce.  I 
replied,  a  treaty  that  would  open  not  a  tempo- 
rary or  precarious,  but  permanent,  intercourse 
with  the  British  West  Indies  and  their  colo- 
nies in  North  America  to  the  shipping  of  the 
United  States  ;  a  subject  which  I  admitted  it 
might  seem  unnecessary  to  bring  forward  after 
the  recently  expressed  opinions  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  were  it  not  that  others  of 
interest  to  both  nations  were  now  coupled 
with  it  in  a  way  to  give  the  proposition  in 
some  measure  a  new  character. 

He  said  that  the  British  Government  wolild 
be  willing  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation  on  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  ;  but 
he  had  no  authority  to  say  that  the  colonial 
system  would  be  essentially  altered.  Broken 
down,  it  could  not  be.  I  said,  that  if  it  were 
not  to  be  departed  from  at  all,  or  in  no 
greater  degree  than  as  provided  by  the  four 
articles  spoken  of  in  our  conference  of  the  3rd 
of  January,  as  those  articles  had  not  proved 
acceptable  to  my  Government,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  any  advantage  would  be 
likely  to  arise  from  going  into  the  negotia- 
tion. He  replied,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
answer  definitively  upon  any  of  the  subjects. 
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lit  would  lay  them  before  the  cabinet.  He 
professed  it  to  be  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
British  Government  to  see  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  placed 
upon  the  best  footing  at  all  points  ;  the  stake 
to  each  being  alike  important. 

In  the  event  of  a  negotiation  not  being 
pened  on  the  broad  grounds  I  had  stated,  his 
lordship  asked  if  it  were  3'et  in  my  power  to 
inform  him  of  the  intentions  of  my  Govern- 
ent  as  to  the  existing  convention  of  July 
815,  now  so  soon  to  ex]>ire. 
1  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  President 
as  willing  to  renew  it ;  thus  keeping  it  dis- 
nct  from  all  other  questions.  It  was  an  in- 
rument  satisfactory  to  the  United  States, 
bectnise,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  placed  the  tonnage 
»f  the  two  countries  in  each  other's  ports,  on 
footing  of  equality.  His  lordship  expressed 
ic  readiness  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
dopt  that  course. 
I  next  passed  to  South  American  affairs.  I 
^  said  that  my  Government  was  desirous  of  as- 
|Bertatning  the  intentions  of  the  European  Alli- 
^■nce  in  regard  to  the  contest  in  that  hemi* 
^mhere,and  especially  of  learning  those  of  Great 
^^ritain,  as  far  as  slie  might  be  disposed  to  com- 
municate them.  The  information  was  sought, 
ot  from  a  mere  desire  to  draw  aside  the  veil  of 
uropean  politics,  but  from  the  deep  interest 
lie  United  States  took  in  timt  contest.     They 
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asked  nothing  which  they  were  not  prepared 
to  reciprocate,  being  ready  to  disclose  with 
candour  their  own  intentions.  My  Govern- 
ment was  not  uninformed  of  a  general  pur- 
pose of  mediation  by  the  European  Alliance ; 
but  upon  what  precise  basis,  it  did  not 
know.  This  was  the  point  on  which  it  desired 
light. 

Lord  Castlereagh  made  the  following  replies. 
He  said  that  the  British  Government  was  not 
only  willing,  but  desired,  to  communicate  to 
the  United  States,  every  thing  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  mediation.  It  acknowledged  our 
natural  interest  in  the  question ;  but  that,  in 
fact,  no  plan  for  the  mediation  had  been  ma- 
tured. Difficulties  had  arisen  with  Spain,  on 
points  the  most  essential ;  they  were  increased 
by  obstacles  to  a  quick  intercourse  of  counsels 
among  parties  so  remote  from  each  other,  as 
London,  St.  Petersburgh,  Vienna, and  Madrid; 
even  the  place  for  the  mediation  had  not  been 
fixed  upon.  The  Allied  sovereigns  when 
assembled  at  Aix  la  Cbapelle  in  the  autumn, 
would  probabl)^  take  up  the  subject,  although 
meeting  primarily  for  the  consideration  of 
others ;  and  as  soon  as  a  basis  of  pacification 
had  been  laid  down,  he  would  not  fail  to  apprise 
me  of  it. 

Before  parting,  he  gave  me  the  following 
piece  of  information  :  that  in  consequence  of 
the  depredations  committed  upon  the  lawful 
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coimnorce  of  the  world  by  cruisers  ostensibly 
6aili]i£;  under  commissions  from  the  Spanish 
colonies,  the  British  Government  had  issued 
orders  to  some  of  its  armed  vessels  to  arrest 
end  bring  them  in,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  vexations  and  losses  they  inflicted 
upon  British  commerce.  He  added,  that  the 
orders  did  not  embrace  cruisers  fitted-out  baria 
Jide  in  South  American  ports. 

July  20,  Dined  at  Mr.  Villiers's,  North 
Audley  Street  ;*  to  whom  I  owe  obligation  for 
frequent  kindnesses  ;  not  less  for  invariable 
expressions  of  good-will  towards  my  country • 
Field-marshal  Lord  Beresford,  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  Lady  Fitzroy,  the  Duchess  of  Wel- 
lington, Mrs.  Pole,  Lord  Maynard,  Mr,  Fon- 
sonby,  Mrs.  Villiers,  and  my  wife,  were  the 
parly*  Conversation  turned  chiefly  on  France, 
in  the  spirit  of  commendation  I  remark  to  be 
60  usual. 

After  dinner,  Lord  Bcresford  spoke  to  me 
of  tlie  United  States.  He  thought  the  Union 
would  not  last.  Our  Government,  he  said,  had 
worked  extremely  well,  so  far;  but  must  give 

^  AfWrwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  tmcle  to  the  late  Earl, 
Ibo  ncooinplLilied  Foreign  Secretary  of  England,  whoae 
agreeable  correspondence  the  writer,  while  on  the  Continent, 
lad  Ibo  good  fortune  to  enjoy,  only  mentioned  here  for  the 
sftke  of  referring  to  the  repeated  and  marked  evidence  de- 
rived therefirom  of  hia  friendlineaa  towards  The  United 
Btfties.  The  former  Earl,  of  whom  the  author  spcjiks^  waa 
ako  a  noblemiui  of  moat  attractive  qualitica,  as  all  remember 
mhiQ  know  htm* 
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way,  it  seemed  to  bim,  when  the  country  grew 
to  be  highly  populous  as  well  as  powerful.  I  in- 
culcated  other  doctrine,  mentioning,  as  among 
our  safeguards,  the  federative  and  national  prin- 
ciple interwoven  in  our  Constitution,  and  refer- 
ring to  shocks  the  Union  had  already  withstood 
in  peace  and  in  war.*  He  complimented  our 
Navy  ;  it  had  taken  England  by  surprise,  high 
praise,  had  it  earned  no  other,  he  said  ;  but, 
from  its  nature,  not  likely  to  happen  again,  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  all  such  occasions  might 
be  far  off;  in  which  he  cordially  joined. 
July  21.      Mr.  *  *  »  »   called    upon  me. 

*  The  accomplished  British  officer  who  expressed  the 
above  opinion  in  1818^  might  perhaps  have  seen  cause  to 
modify  it  on  tho  termination  of  the  Civil  War  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  nearly  half  a 
century  afterwards.  Deeply  as  all  who  love  their  country 
deplored  that  dreadful  and  prolonged  contest,  what  American, 
animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  but  must  feel  his 
national  pride  rise  higher,  as  he  contemplates  the  rank  among 
Nations  now  every  where  accorded  to  The  United  States  as 
one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  World,  which  nothing  but 
the  successful  termination  of  that  contest,  would  or  could 
have  assured  to  her.  This  is  said  with  every  appreciation  of 
the  high  sentiments,  heroic  courage,  and  other  noble  qualities 
of  the  Southern  people,  among  whom  the  writer  was  edu- 
cated, and  formed  some  of  his  earliest  and  warmest  friend- 
ships, but  who  fell  into  a  fatal  error  when  they  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  mighty  Union  of  which  Washington,  (him- 
self a  Southern  man)  laid  the  deep  foundations  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  People;  a  People  inheriting,  may  it  not 
here  be  added,  from  their  English  ancestors,  their  keen  and 
sensitive  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  "  Star  of  Empire/' 
How  would  England  have  acted  under  a  similar  attempt,  by  a 
portion  of  her  own  people,  to  dismember  her  great  Empire  1 
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He  said  that  there  would  appear  in  tlie  next 
I     Quarterly  Revie^^,  an  article  on  the  life  and 
Bcharacter   of    Franklin.       It   was    to    be    the 
^pnedium  of  an  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
It  would  disparage  the  people,  and  underrate 
the  resources  of  the  Nation,     It  would  parti- 
cularly examine  the  claims  of  tlie  United  States 
as  a  naval  power,  and  strip  ihem  of  importance. 
lit  would  state  their  tonnage  at  less  than  nine 
^piundred    thousand,    and    as    decreasing ;    en- 
deavouring to  show  from  this  and  other  things, 
that  their  maritime  resources  were  not  only  in- 
considerable at  present,  but  not  formidable  in 
prospect.     The  object  of  the   publication  was 
^^o  lower  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  in 
Pfeurope,     To  this  end,  it  would  be  translated 
B^into  French,  republished  in  Paris,  and  thence 
^widely  circulated.    Finally,  that  the  article  was 
already  known  to  persons  who  stood   high  in 
England,  and  countenanced  by  them- 

The  last  part  of  what  my  informant  commii- 
Itcated,  may,  or  may  not,  be  true.     The  whole 
of  small  concern.      Cromwell   said,   that  a 
Government  w^as  weak   that   could   not  stand 
iper   shot     Who   then   shall   write  down  a 
Tation  ?     Insignificant  states  escape  assaults 
►f  the  pen*     Powerful  ones  can  bear  them.    If 
ie  United  States  have  long  been  exposed  to 
lese  assaults,   so  has  England,     They  come 
ipon    ber   from   abroad,    but   more   at  home. 
Liiybudy  who  will  spend  six  months  in   Lon- 
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don  and  look  at  ofily  a  portion  of  tbe  puUiea- 
tioos  daily  thrown  from  tbe  press,  will  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  denunciationi^  he 
will  surely  find  of  England.  The  crimes  and 
other  enormities  committed  by  her  people;  tbe 
profligacy  of  the  lower  orders,  the  vices  of  the 
higher ;  the  corruptions  of  the  Government^  its 
partial! ty,^  injustice,  t3nranny;  the  abuses*  of 
Law ;  the  abuses  in  the  Church ;  the  appalling 
debt,  the  grinding  taxation,  the  starving  poor,, 
the  pampered  rich— these  and  like  topics,  on 
which  are  based  assertions  of  wide-spread  de- 
pravity and  suffering  unparalleled,  are  urged 
in  every  form,  and  run  out  into  alt  detailsi  It 
is  not  the  cheap,  unstamped  press  whicb  alcoae 
reiterates  them ;  but  many  of  the  highest  and 
most  powerfully  supported  of  the  journals. 
Sometimes  France  is  fiercely  attacked^  some- 
times Russia,  sometimes  the  Holy  Alliance, 
sometimes  the  United  States;  but  England 
always.  The  battering-ram  against  her  never 
stops.  What  English  writers  thus  say  of 
their  own  country,  and  the  picture  is  commonly 
summed  up  with  predictions  of  national  ruin, 
crosses  the  Channel  next  day,  is  translated  into* 
French,  and,  as  foretold  of  the  forthcoming 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  circulated 
over  Europe.  In  a  month  it  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  circulating  in  America.  Mil- 
lions read,  millions  believe  it.  In  the  midst  of 
it  all,  England  goes  on  in  prosperity  and  power. 
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urope  and  the  world  see  both,  in  proofs  irre- 
stible.     The  enlightened  portion  of  the  world 
perceive,  also,  alongside  of  the  picture  of  moral 
deformitj%  no  matter  how  much  may  be  true, 
or   bow    much    over-coloured,    counteracting 
fields  of  excellence,  public  and  private,  that 
exalt  the   English   nation  to  a  high   pitch  of 
sober  renown. 
I         It  is  in  this  manner  I  content  myself  as  a 
^citizen  of  the  United  States.     The  last  forty 
P^rears  have  witnessed  their  steady  advance,  in 
[    prosperity  and  power.     Europe  and  the  world 
behold  both  in  proofs  as  irresistible.     The  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  world  will  also  infer, 
b^at  a  Nation  with  a  foreign  commerce  over- 
^■had owing   that   of  the    greatest    Nations   of 
Pfturope,    England    excepted  ;     whose    whole 
tonnage,    instead  of  nine    hundred   thousand, 
I     ^already  exceeds  fifteen  hundred  thousand;  a* 
^Dfation  throughout  whose  borders   the  public 
^liberty   and   prosperity   have   long   been    dif- 
fiising  the  means  of  private  comfort  and  the 
ights  of  general  education, — the  enlightened 
verywhere   will   infer,   that    such   a    Nation 
nnot  be  wanting  in    adequate    intellectual 
advancement  or  social  refinements,  any  more 
than  in  political  power.     They  follow  through 
e  indissoluble  connexion  between  causes  and 
Ingenuity  and  ill-nature  hunting  for 
ptions  may  find  them  ;  but  the  great  field 
f  pxccllence    remjiin^*     It    will    continue   to 
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widen,  until  Britain  herself,  renowned  as 
she  is,  will  in  time  count  it  her  chiefest 
glory,  to  have  been  the  parent  stock  of 
such  a  people.  Of  the  frame  of  our  Govern- 
ment, so  often  denounced  and  little  under- 
stood, a  British  Statesman,  wanting  neither  in 
sagacity  or  knowledge  of  history — Charles 
James  Fox — remarks,  that  it  was  precisely 
that  constitution  which  the  wisest  men  of  the 
world  would  give  to  the  people  of  the  present 
age,  supposing  that  they  had  to  begin  on  a 
clear  foundation,  and  not  to  destroy  any  thing 
existing,  at  the  cost  of  anarchy  and  civil  war. 
Of  such  a  Constitution  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  as  justly  as  proudly  boast; 
concluding,  in  the  additional  words  of  Mr. 
Fox,  that  it  is  the  *'  British  Constitution  with 
the  improvements  of  the  experience  of  ten 
centuries  J'* 

July  23.  A  note  from  Lord  Castlereagh 
requested  I  would  meet  him  at  the  Foreign 
Office  to-day.  I  found  Mr.  Robinson  with 
him.  The  latter  is  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  has  recently  been  called  to  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet. 

His  lordship  informed  me  that  he  had  made 

*  It  is  not  for  the  pen  here  employed  to  give  expression 
to  any  panegyric  upon  these  reflections,  but  surely  no  en- 
lightened and  dispassionate  man  in  either  country  would 
fail  to  respond  to  them.  Ought  not  two  such  Nations  to  be 
friends  ?     Ought  trivial  causes  to  interrupt  their  friendsbip  ? 
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known  my  proposals  to  the  cabinet,  and  tliat 
a  general  negotiation  would  be  agreed  to,  on 
all  the  points  I  bad  stated.  With  regard  to 
the  commercial  question,  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  pledge  itself  to  a  departure  from 
the  colonial  system  in  any  degree  greater  than 
hilherto,  but  would  bring  the  whole  subject 
under  review  ;  willing  to  hope,  though  abstain- 
ing from  promises,  that  some  modification  of 
the  system,  mutually  beneficial,  might  be  the 
result  of  frank  discussions,  renewed  at  the 
present  juncture, 

I  replied,  that  my  Government  would  hear 
this  determination  witli  great  satisfaction,  and 
joined  in  the  hope  that  the  new  effort  might  be 
productive  of  advantage  to  both  countries, 

I  now  informed  his  lordship,  that  Mr,  Gal- 
latin, our  minister  at  Paris,  would  take  part 
10  the  negotiation,  and  come  to  London  as 
soon  at  it  might  suit  the  convenience  of  his 
^lajesty's  Government  to  appoint  plenipoten- 
tiaries  on   the   side   of  Great  Britain. 

He  replied,  the  sooner  the  better,  saying 
that  Mr.  Robinson*  and  Mr.  Goulburn  would 
be  appointed.  He  added  that  he  himself 
would  be  obliged  to  set  out  for  the  Continent, 
in  August,  to  attend  the  congress  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  that  the  negotiation  would  have 
to  proceed  in  his  absence  ;  but  expressed  a 
wi^h  that  it  might  open  before  he  left  town.     I 

^^^  *  The  Itttc  Eurl  uf  Bipon. 
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said  that  all  our  instnictiond'  kad  not  got  to 
hand,  but  we  expected  them  daily,  lie  aidk^d^ 
whether,  to  guard  against  delays  inddettt  to  it 
general  negotiation^  I  was-  pifepared  i&  Aglree 
separately  to  a  renewal  of  the'  cowtcfritiotf  of 
1815,  for  a.  term  of  years  to  be  fixed.  I  iiH 
formed  him  that  I  was  in  possession  of  a  po'wef 
to  that  effect. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Castlerieagh 
mentioned  this  subject,  and  it  was  for  the  third 
time,  it  was  evident  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment strongly  desired  the  renewal  of  this  con- 
vention. The  United  States  desired  it  lidC  less. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  month,  by 
information  transmitted  to  me,  totor&  of  oat 
vessels  were  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  than 
those  of  any  foreign  power,  or  even  English 
vessels,  coasters  excepted.  The  latter  fact  sur- 
prised me.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
the  United  States  are  likely  to  have  their  equal 
share  as  carriers,  as  long  as  the  charges  upon 
the  vessels  of  each  continue  equal.  This  is  all 
that  the  United  States  ask.  It  is  the  offer 
they  make  to  all  nations.  They  hold  it  out  in 
a  permanent  statute,  as  the  basis  of  their  code 
of  navigation. 

July  24.  Dined  yesterday  at  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair's, Ormly  Lodge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Richmond.  He  had  invited  us  to  spend  the 
dav   for   the  sal        ^  an  excursion   upon  the 
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Thames.  Hampton  Court,  Pope*8  Villa  at 
Twickenham,  Strawbeny  Hill,  with  other  places 
to  call  up  historical  or  classic  recollections, 
would  have  been  within  our  range  ;  but  we 
were,  for  this  occasion,  disappointed.  My 
interview  with  Lord  Castlereagh  had  been 
fij^ed  for  an  hour  that  prevented  our  leaving 
town  in  season,  so  that  the  pleasure  of  dining 
and  passing  the  evening  at  Ormly  Lodge,  was 
all  we  could  command. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  so  far  into 
the  country,  since  our  arrival.  Gardens, 
hedge-rows,  village  churches,  houses  and  walls 
with  ivy  growing  about  them,  met  the  eye  in 
all  directions.  Here,  were  evergreens  cut  into 
shapes  as  in  Queen  Anne's  time ;  there,  tlie 
modem  villa,  where  art  was  exerted  to  avoid 
all  appearance  of  art ;  so  that,  even  in  this 
short  distance,  the  taste  of  different  ages  might 
be  seen.  Looking  on  the  whole,  I  could  not 
avoid  the  thought,  that  the  lawns  so  neat  and 
fields  so  fertile,  were  the  soil  that  the  plough 
had  gone  through  when  the  Romans  were 
here.  The  more  did  this  thought  come  over 
me,  as  in  tlie  United  States  we  have  what  we 
call  **old^elds"  worn  out  by  too  much  use,  as 
we  think,  and  abandoned  on  that  account. 
They  are  abandoned,  I  must  remark,  for  new 
ones,  more  fertile ;  but  when  these  in  turn 
become  **  old  fields,'*  it  seems  we  need  be  in  no 
[despair  of  making  the  former  "  old  Jiclds"  for- 
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tile  again,  any  more  than  the  latter !  We  drove 
through  Richmond  Park,  which  completed  the 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

Arrived  at  Ormly  Lodge,  we  were  cour- 
teously received  at  the  door,  and  soon  went 
to  dinner.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Sinclair  with 
several  members  of  their  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Basil  Cochrane,  of  Portman  Square,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin and  Lady  Hobhouse,  with  a  few  others, 
made  the  party.  Sentiments  the  most  liberal 
were  expressed  towards  the  United  States,  both 
Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse 
having  an  acquaintance  with  their  concerns 
that  belonged  to  inquiring  minds.  The  latter 
was  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at 
Bath.  He  spoke  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  States.  It  had  long  been  his  desire, 
he  said,  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  two 
countries  should  correspond,  exchanging  ob- 
servations, and  the  results  of  their  experiments. 
I  said  that  those  of  my  country  could  scarcely 
object,  seeing  how  much  they  would  be  likely 
to  gain.  He  replied  that  agriculturists  in 
England  would  gain  too,  and  spoke  of  the 
advantage  he  had  himself  derived  from  a  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Peters,  of  Belmont, 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  to  whose  knowledge  he  bore  testi- 
mony, and  his  happy  manner  of  imparting  it. 
He  spoke  of  Mr.  Coke's  farm  at  Holkham,  in 
Norfolk ;  it  was  in  the  highest  order  in  which 
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it  seemed  possible  for  ground  to  be,  to  illus- 
trate productive  and  beautiful  husbandry  ;  lie 
did  not  know  that  a  weed  could  be  found  upon 
it.  He  called  it  horticulture  upon  a  great 
scale.  This  celebrated  farm  consists  of  several 
thousand  acres ;  the  enclosure  round  the  park 
was  stated  to  be  ten  miles  in  extent;  the  whole 
estate  in  that  county,  to  contain  about  forty 
thousand  acres.  Having  had  the  gratification 
lat  a  stibsequent  day,  of  visiting  Mr.  Coke  at 
his  Holkham  estate,  I  am  here  reminded  of 
hat  he  told  me  was  jocosely  said  when  he 
first  took  possession  of  it ;  that  there  was  but 
one  blade  of  grass  on  the  whole,  for  which 
two  half-starved  rabbits  tvere  fighting  !  All 
accounts  agree  that  it  was  sterile.  Skilful 
farming,  aided  by  capital,  had  brought  it,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  life,  into  the  state  Sir 
Benjamin  Hobhouse  described,  and  repaid,  as 
was  added,  the  large  expenditures  upon  it. 
Tlie  remark  from  Brougham^s  colonial  policy 

» about  Holland  was  quoted  ;  that  that  country 
owed  its  rich  culture  to  a  combination  of 
defects  in  both  soil  and  climate,  which  put  man 
upon  his  own  efforts.  What  a  lesson  to  nations 
as  to  individuals  !  The  principle  of  the  remark 
may  be  applied  to  England  ;  who  with  her 
superabundant  riches  and  strength,  is  greatly 
stinted  in  natural  advantages  bestowed  with  a 
profuse  hand  on  many  other  nations. 

Sir  John  Sinclair's  conversation  was  instruc- 
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live  and  entertaining.  He  had  the  double 
fund  of  a  large  mixture  with  the  world  and 
books  to  draw  from.  Early  rising  was  a  topic ; 
he  thought  it  less  conducive  to  health  than 
was  generally  supposed,  owing  to  the  morning 
exhalations ;  we  had  heard  of  the  robustness 
of  the  old  Saxons,  but  he  doubted  if  they 
were  as  powerful  a  race,  physically,  as  the 
English  of  the  present  day ;  and  as  to  their 
going  to  bed  at  dark  and  getting  up  with  the 
dawn,  that,  he  pleasantly  said,  was  natural 
among  a  people  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making 
candles!  In  the  evening,  further  company 
arrived  from  neighbouring  country  seats*  Of 
the  number  were  the  Miss  Penns,  descendants 
of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Pastimes  fol- 
lowed, promoted  and  shared  by  Sir  John, 
whose  qualities  in  private  life  do  not  fall  be- 
hind those  that  have  made  him  known  to  his 
country  as  a  public  man  and  author.  I  men- 
tioned on  a  former  page  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  opinion  of  his  work  on  the  British 
finances  ;  I  add  that,  on  asking  Mr.  Coke  what 
work  might  be  consulted  with  most  advantage 
on  the  agriculture  of  England,  he  replied,  that 
he  knew  of  none,  by  a  private  hand,  better  than 
Sir  John  Sinclair's.     High  testimonials ! 

July  27.  Dined  at  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham's. 
If  Mr.  Bentham's  character  be  peculiar,  so  is 
his  place  of  residence. 

From  my  house  north  of  Portman  Square^ 
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was    driven    nearly    three    miles    through 
streets  for  the  most  part  long  and  wide,  until 
I    passed   Westminster  Abbey.     Thereabouts 
things   changed.     The    streets    grew   narrow. 
Houses  seemed  fallnig  down  with   age*     The 
crowds  were  as  thick,  but  not  as  good-looking, 
as  about  Cornliill  and  the  Poultry.     In  a  little 
while  I  reached  the  purlieus  of  Queen  Square 
Place.     The  farther  I  advanced,  the  more  con- 
fined was  the  space.  At  length  turning  through 
a  gateway,  the  passage  was  so  narrow  that  I 
thought   the   wheels  would    have   grazed.     It 
was   a  kind  of  blind-alley,  the  end  of  which 
widened  into  a  small,  neat,  court-yard.     There, 
by  itself,  stood  Mr.  Bentham's  house.     Shrub- 
bery graced  its  area,  and  flowers  its  window- 
sills.     It  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.     Its 
name,  the  Hermitage. 

Entering,  he  received  me  with  the  simpli- 
city of  a  philosopher,  I  should  liave  taken  him 
for  seventy  or  upwards.  Every  thing  inside 
of  the  house  was  orderly.  The  furniture 
seemed  to  have  been  unmoved  since  the  days 
of  bis  fathers  ;  for  1  learned  that  it  was  a  patri- 
mony. A  drawing-room,  library,  and  dining- 
room,  made  up  the  suite  of  apartments.  In 
each  was  a  piano,  the  eccentric  master  of  the 
whole  being  fond  of  music  as  the  recreation 
of  his  literary  hours.  It  was  a  unique,  ro- 
mantic little  homestead.  Walking  with  him 
ioto   bis   garden^    I    found    it   dark    with    the 
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sliade  of  ancient  trees.  They  formed  a  bar- 
rier against  all  intrusion.  In  one  part  was 
a  high  dead  wall,  the  back  of  a  neighbour's 
house.  It  was  dark  and  almost  moulderingr 
with  time.  In  that  house,  he  informed  me, 
Milton  had  lived.  Perceiving  that  I  took  au 
interest  in  hearing  it,  he  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  relic,  and  sent  it  to  me.  It  was  an 
old  carved  baluster,  from  the  staircase,  which 
there  was  reason  to  think  the  hand  of  the 
great  bard  had  often  grasped — so  said  the 
note  that  accompanied  the  relic* 

The  company  was  small,  but  choice.  Mr. 
Brougham,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Mill, 
author  of  the  well-known  work  on  India, 
Dumont,  the  learned  Genevan,  once  the  asso- 
ciate of  Mirabeau,  were  all  who  sat  down 
to  table.  Mr.  Bentham  did  not  talk  much. 
He  had  a  benevolence  of  manner,  suited  to  the 
philanthropy  of  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  be 
thinking  only  of  the  convenience  and  pleasure 
of  his  guests,  not  as  a  rule  of  artificial  breed- 
ing, as  from  Chesterfield  or  Madame  De 
Genlis,  but  from  innate  feeling.  Bold  as 
are  his  opinions  in  his  works,  here  he  was 
wholly  unobtrusive  of  theories  that  might  not 
have   commanded    the   assent   of   all   present. 

*  It  was  composed  of  four  twisted  columns.  Many  years 
afterwards  the  author  had  it  worked  into  his  own  staircase 
at  Sydenham,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  topped  with  a  silver 
plate  indicating  its  history,  as  "The  Milton  Balustrade/' 
It  is  still  preserved  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 
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Something  else  was  remarkable.  When  he 
did  converse,  it  was  in  simple  language,  a 
contrast  to  his  later  writings,  where  an  in- 
volved style,  and  the  use  of  new  or  unusual 
words,  are  drawbacks  upon  the  speculations 
of  a  genius  original  and  profound,  but  with 
the  faults  of  solitude.  Yet  some  of  his  earlier 
iproductions  are  distinguished  by  classical  terse- 
Hpess* 

H  Mr.  Brougham  talked  with  rapidity  and 
energy.  There  was  a  quickness  in  his  bodily 
movements  indicative  of  the  quickness  of  his 
thoughts.  He  showed  in  conversation  the 
universality  and  discipline  that  he  exhibits  in 
Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  af- 
fairs of  South  America,  English  authors,  John- 
son, Pope,  Swift,  Milton,  Dryden,  Addison, 
(the  criticisms  of  the  last  on  Paradise  Lost, 
he  thought  poor  things) ;  anecdotes  of  the 
living  Judges  of  England  ;  of  Lord  Chancel- 
^Jors,  living  and  dead  ;  the  errors  in  Burrow's 
■Reports,  not  always  those  of  the  reporter,  he 
Hsaid ;  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
'—^ tliese  were  topics  that  he  touched  with   tlie 

Kroniptitude   and   power    of    a   master.       He 
uoled   from  the   ancient   classics,   and    poets 
)f  modern   Italy,   (the  latter   in   the   original 
Isa,)  not  with  the  ostentation  of  scholarship, 
ich   he  is  above,  but  as  if  they  came  out 
whether  he  would   or   no   amidst   the    multi- 
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tude  of  his  ideas  and  illustrations.  He  ban- 
died nothing  at  length,  but  with  a  happy 
brevity  ;  the  rarest  art  in  conversation,  when 
loaded  with  matter  like  his.  Sometimes  he 
despatched  a  subject  in  a  parenthesis  ;  some- 
times by  a  word,  that  told  like  a  blow.  Not 
long  after  this  my  first  meeting  with  him, 
one  of  his  friends  informed  me  that  a  gen* 
tleraan  whose  son  was  about  to  study  law, 
asked  him  what  books  he  ought  to  read : 
**  Tell  him  to  begin  with  Demosthenes  and 
Dante." — "What,  to  make  a  lawyer?"  said 
the  father. — **  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  and  if  you 
don't  take,  we  won*t  argue  about  it/*  Mr. 
Mill,  M.  Dumont,  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
did  their  parts  in  keeping  up  the  ball  of 
conversation.  Sheridan  being  spoken  of,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  who  had  often  heard  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  said,  that  "nothing 
could  be  more  marked  than  the  difference 
between  the  parts  of  his  speeches  previously 
written  out,  and  the  extemporaneous  parts. 
The  audience  could  discover  in  a  moment 
when  he  fell  into  the  latter.  It  was  well 
known,"  he  added,  **  that  all  the  highly 
wrought  passages  in  his  speeches  on  Hastings' 
impeachment,  were  prepared  beforehand  and 
committed  to  memory." 

After  w^e  rose  from  table,  Mr.  Bentham 
sought  conversation  with  me  about  the  United 
States.     "  Keep  your  salaries  low/'  said  he ; 
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**  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of 
your  Government. — But  what  is  this/'  he  in- 
quired, **  called  a  Board  of  Navy  Comrais- 
gioners  that  you  have  lately  set  up  ?  I  don't 
understand  it"  I  explained  it  to  him,  **  I 
can't  say  that  I  like  it,"  he  replied ;  "  the 
simplicity  of  your  public  departments  has 
heretofore  been  one  of  their  recommendations, 
but  boards  make  screens:  if  any  thing  goes 
wrong,  you  don't  know  where  to  find  the 
offender;  it  was  the  board  that  did  it,  not 
one  of  the  members  ;  always  the  boards  the 
hoard  r  I  got  home  at  a  late  hour,  havfbg 
witnessed  a  degree  of  intellectual  point  and 
strength  throughout  the  whole  evening,  not 
easily  to  have  been  exceeded- 

July  30*  The  French  Ambassador  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  Prince  Regent.  There  were 
present  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters, Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Melville,  Lord 
Stewart,  Lord  Binning,  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  other  official  characters,  the  company  being 
large.  The  arrangements  were  on  the  models 
of  France ;  for  wines,  we  had  Burgundy,  To- 
kay, St.  Julien,  Sillery  Champagne,  and  others 
in  esteem  at  such  tables.  The  fruit  course 
displayed  the  mingled  fruits  of  France  and 
England  ;  from  the  gardens  of  the  former,  and 
hot-houses  of  the  latter.  In  England  it  is 
only  by  heat  so  obtained,  that  fruit  can  have 
its  full  flavour ;  yet  so  numerous  over  all  the 
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island  are  these  receptacles  of  artificial  heat^ 
that  they  become  as  another  sun  to  the  Eng- 
lish climate. 

Beautiful  as  was  the  appearance  of  the  table, 
the  chief  attraction  did  not  lie  there ;  but  in 
the  distinguished  entertainers,  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  D'Osmond.  French  society 
has  always  been  celebrated ;  the  Sevign6s,  the 
du  Defiands,  the  de  Leviss,  and  a  thousand 
others,  have  told  us  of  it.  The  manners  of 
the  French  in  those  days,  in  spite  of  the  alloy 
mixed  with  them,  command  admiration.  They 
are  embalmed  in  the  literature  of  the  nation. 
Their  influence  survives  in  France ;  for  even 
those  who  discard  totally  the  politics  of  the 
same  ages,  cherish  the  example  of  personal 
accomplishments  that  gave  grace  and  orna- 
ment to  social  life.  The  memory  of  them  was 
recalled  on  this  occasion. 

But  among  personages  of  the  class  assem« 
bled,  exterior  attractions  are  not  all  that  en- 
gage the  thoughts.  In  the  drawing-rooms  of 
London  as  the  salons  of  Paris,  intervals  are 
found  for  other  topics.  "  What  is  it?  "  whis- 
pered to  me  in  the  course  of  the  evening  an 
ambassador  from  one  of  the  great  powers — 
"  what  is  it  we  hear  about  Pensacola  ?  are  you 
going  to  have  difficulty  with  Spain?"  I  re- 
plied that  I  hoped  not.  "  May  I  hear  from 
you  the  circumstances — I  should  be  glad  to 
inform  my  court  what  they  are."     I  said  they 
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were  simply  these.  The  United  States  were 
at  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  a  tribe 
dwelling  partly  in  Florida ;  Spain  was  bound 
by  treaty  to  restrain  their  hostilities  from 
within  her  own  line,  nevertheless,  they  crossed 
the  line,  attacked  our  people,  and  fell  back 
into  Florida;  there,  they  recruited  for  new 
attacks,  and  when  pursued,  found  shelter,  it 
was  hoped  without  the  knowledge  of  Spain,  in 
the  Spanish  posts  of  St,  Mark's  and  Pensacola. 
Such  were  the  facts  on  which  General  Jackson, 
commander  of  the  United  States  troops,  had 
acted.  He  bad  accordingly  taken  possession 
of  those  fortresses  ;  not  as  an  act  of  hostility  to 
Spain,  but  in  necessary  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  Indians,  and  defence  of  our  own 
frontier.  The  ambassador  said,  that  Europe 
would  look  with  interest  upon  the  progress  of 
the  affair.  I  gave  the  same  information  to 
one  of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary.  The 
latter  remarked,  that  the  diplomatic  corps 
were  full  of  the  news ;  for,  said  he,  "  we  have 
had  nothing  of  late  so  exciting — it  smacks  of 
war."  I  said  that  I  had  no  belief  the  United 
States  would  detain  the  posts  an  hour  after 
the  necessity  that  led  to  their  being  taken, 
ceased. 

Mr,  Poleticca,  appointed  minister  from  Rus- 
sia to  the  United  States,  was  of  the  company. 
He  spoke  of  the  friendly  dispositions  he  should 
carry  with  him  to  my  country,  by  command  of 
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his  sovereign.  So  strongly,  he  said,  were  his 
instructions  imbued  with  this  spirit,  that  he 
would  not  scruple  to  read  them  to  Mr,  Adams, 
when  be  got  to  Washington.  I  learned,  not 
from  Mr,  Pole  ticca,  but  otherwise,  that  they 
related  in  part  to  the  United  States  joining 
the  Holy  Alliance,  This  may  seem  strange. 
It  may  be  explained  by  the  remark,  that  there 
was  nothing  objectionable  in  the  ends  pro- 
posed on  the  face  of  this  alliance.  Religion, 
peace  and  justice  among  nations,  were  its  pro- 
fessed objects.  It  was,  however,  a  sufficient 
objection  to  any  free  Government  becoming 
party  to  it,  that  it  sprang  from  the  wills  of 
irresponsible  sovereigns,  was  perfected  by  their 
autograph  signatures,  and  susceptible,  from  its 
very  nature,  of  being  interpreted  and  enforced 
to  their  own  ends.  The  Emperors  of  Hussta 
and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  first 
signed  it.  England  declined  ;  on  the  ground 
that  by  the  forms  of  her  constitution,  no  treaty 
or  league  of  any  kind  was  ever  signed  by  the 
monarch  in  person,  but  by  ministers  responsible 
to  the  nation,  A  representative  of  one  of  the 
second-rate  powers  of  Europe  remarked  to  me 
on  the  mortification  which  sneh  powers  felt 
at  having  all  their  movements  brought  under 
the  inspection  and  control  of  this  alliance. 
He  told  in  this  connection  the  anecdote  of  the 
Dutch  ambassador  who  was  sent  to  make 
peace  with  Louis  XIV.,  after  his  first  successes 
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against  Holland  ;  but  who,  on  hearing  the  ex- 
travagant terms  demanded  by  Louis,  swooned 
away,  as  being  of  a  nature  never  to  be  yielded, 
and  which  he  knew  not  how  to  resist. 

The  Prince  Regent  sat  on  the  right  of  the 
French  Ambassador.  The  whole  entertain- 
ment was  sumptuous.  The  company  remained 
until  a  late  hour  in  the  drawing-rooms,  under 
the  spell  of  French  affability  and  taste. 

July  31.  Had  an  interview  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  by  appointment  at  the  French 
Ambassador's  yesterday.  He  informed  me  that 
the  Court  of  Madrid  had  made  propositions  to 
Great  Britain  to  mediate  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  and  invited  the  European  Alliance 
to  join.  The  invitation  was  given  in  a  note 
from  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London, 
written  early  this  month.  He  had  not  known 
of  it  at  the  time  of  our  interview  on  the  16th, 
having  then  just  got  back  from  Ireland,  and  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  noticing  it  had  not 
offered  when  we  were  together  afterwards. 
He  had  therefore  sought  this  interview.  He 
could  not  better  unfold  the  subject  than  by 
patting  into  my  hands  the  notes  that  had 
p83$ed  ;  first,  the  one  from  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador ;  next  the  answer  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, drawn  up  a  few  days  ago ;  thirdly, 
as  coupling  itself  with  the  subject,  a  note  of 
the  British  Government  of  the  28th  of  August 
1817,    addressed   to   the   Allied   Powers   and 
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made  known  to  Spain,  containing  the  senti- 
ments of  Great  Britain  as  to  a  mediation  at 
that  time. 

I  read  each  note.  The  introductory  matter 
of  the  Spanish  Ambassador's,  spoke  of  the  re- 
bellious nature  of  the  war  in  the  colonies,  of 
the  past  clemency  of  Spain,  and  her  continued 
willingness  to  terminate  the  quarrel.  It  then 
laid  down  the  following  as  the  basis  on  which 
a  mediation  was  asked.  1.  An  amnesty  to 
the  colonies  on  their  being  reduced.  Lord 
Castlereagh  explained  this  word,  which  was  a 
translation  from  the  Spanish,  by  saying  that 
Spain  did  not  mean  conquered,  but  only  that 
her  colonies  must  desist  from  hostility.  2. 
The  King  of  Spain  to  employ  in  his  public 
service  in  America,  qualified  Americans  as  well 
as  European  Spaniards.  3.  The  King  to  grant 
the  colonies  privileges  of  trade  adapted  to  the 
existing  posture  of  things.  4.  The  King  to  ac- 
quiesce in  all  measures  the  mediating  powers 
might  suggest  to  effect  the  above  objects. 

The  British  answer  approved  the  proposi- 
tions, as  general  ones,  but  called  for  explana- 
tions by  which  the  meaning  of  some  of  them 
might  be  rendered  more  definite.  It  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  dispute  ought  to  be  healed 
without  taking  away  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  parent  state.  It  declared  that  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  ought  to  be  free  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,   the   mother-country  being   placed 
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upon  a  footing  of  reasonable  preference.  Lastly, 
it  made  known  that  Great  Britain  would  do 
no  more  than  interpose  friendly  offices,  using 
no  compulsion  should  they  faiL 

m     The  British  note  of  August,  1817,  related 

*chieMy  to  the  commercial  freedom  of  the  co- 
lonies and  the  non -employment  of  force.  It 
was  very  explicit  on  the  first  point,  going  the 
length,   as    the    United    States   had   done,  of 

■  Baying  that  Great  Britain  would  accept  no 
privileges  of  trade  at  the  hands  of  the  colonies 
not  open  to  other  nations  ;  and  on  the  second 
point  unequivocally  disavowing  all  intention 
of  forcing  the  colonies  by  arms,  into  any  mea- 
sures whatever.  The  proffered  mediation  at 
thiB  period,  went  off  on  the  question  of  the 
slave-trade,  Britain  insisting  on  its  abolition 
by  Spain  on  terms  to  which  the  latter  would 
not  then  assent. 

These  state  papers,  the  purport  of  which  I 
give  succinctly,  record  the  opinions  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  settlement  of  this  contest  at  the 
epochs  indicated, 

H  When  I  had  finished  reading  them,  his  lord- 
ship asked  if  I  was  in  possession  of  the  views 
of  my  own  Government  as  to  a  basis  of  settle- 
ment. 

kl  replied  in  the  affirmative;  informing  him 
Iiat  the  desire  of  my   Government  was,  that 
he  colonies  should  be  completely  emancipated 
irom  the  parent  state.     I  was  also  of  opinion, 
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that  the  contest  never  would,  or  could,  be  set- 
tled otherwise. 

I  added,  that  the  United  States  would  decline 
taking  part,  if  they  took  part  at  all,  in  any  plan 
of  pacification,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies. 

This  was  the  determination  to  which  my 
Government  had  come  on  much  deliberation, 
and  I  was  bound  to  communicate  it  in  fiill 
candour.  It  had  hoped  that  the  views  of  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  coincident. 

Lord  Castlereagh  appeared  to  receive  the 
communication  with  regret.  He  admitted  that 
the  United  States  stood  in  different  relations 
to  the  contest,  from  those  which  Great  Britain 
held ;  as  well  by  reason  of  the  European  en- 
gagements of  the  latter,  as  other  causes.  Still, 
he  sincerely  desired  that  our  two  Governments 
should  have  acted  in  full  harmony  of  opinion. 
He  perceived  the  extent  of  interest  which  the 
United  States  had  in  the  whole  question ;  on 
which  account  their  concurrence  with  Europe 
on  all  the  grounds  of  mediation,  although  they 
took  no  part  in  it,  would  not  have  been  with- 
out an  influence  in  rendering  it  effectual.  The 
fundamental  point  of  difference  was  farther 
discussed  between  us  ;  but  I  gave  his  lordship 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  determination  of 
the  United  States  would  undergo  a  change. 
The  conversation  was  conducted  and  terminated 
in  a  spirit  altogether  conciliatory. 
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The  policy  of  the  United  States  on  the  great 

question  of  Spanish  American  independence, 

could  not  have  been  different     They  owed  it 

fc  the  actual  position  of  the  colonies ;  to  their 

Tuture  destinies ;  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty 

Kthe  new  hemisphere.  The  determination  of 
e  United  States  to  act  upon  the  policy,  was 
accelerated  by  the  exertions  of  a  distinguished 
patriot  and   statesman  of  the  Republic,   Mr. 

Iplay;  whose  comprehensive  forecast  outran  the 
aoubts  of  others,  and  whose  ardent,  commanding 
eloquence,  never  tiring  in  this  cause,  made  its 
impression  on  the  legislative  counsels  and  public 
opinion  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  noble  spectacle 
to  see  the  United  States  stretch  out  their  power- 
ful hand  to  these  infant  communities,  anticipating 

Bhe  freest  government  of  Europe  in  announcing 
ibe  decree  of  their  independence.  Mr.  Canning, 
at  a  subsequent  day,  earned  a  brilliant  portion 
of  his  famCj  by  throwing  the  mighty  aegis  of 
Britain  over  their  freedom ;  which  but  enhances 
the  fame  of  their  American  champion,  who  was 
foremost  in  the  competition. 

When  we  had  done  with  this  subject,  his 
lordship  asked  if  I  had  any  accounts  from  my 
Government  of  the  capture  of  Pensacola.  I 
said,  none  that  were  otticiaL  I  improved  the 
opportunity,  as  in  other  cases  at  the  French 
Ambassador  8,  of  giving  him  an  outline  of  the 
transaction.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  it 
would  not  lead  to   a  breach  of  our  peaceful 
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relations  with  Spain,  adding  that  nothing  had 
yet  been  received  on  the  subject  from  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington. 

August  12.  Called  at  the  Foreign  Office,  to 
inform  Mr.  Planta,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
that  Mr.  Gallatin  would  probably  arrive  in 
England  in  a  few  days  by  way  of  Dover,  on  the 
business  of  the  negotiation.  I  requested  that 
the  necessary  passports  might  be  forwarded  for 
according  to  him  every  facility  in  landing  and 
coming  to  London  ;  which  were  promised. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

5KTIEW  WITH  LORD  CASTLEREAQH, — IMPRESSMENT — 
CASES  OF  ARBUTHNOT  AND  AMBRISTER. — MR.  GALLATIN 
ARRITES  IN  LONDON. — PREPARATORY  CONFERENCE  AT 
NORTH  CRAY,  THE  BEAT  OF  LORD  CASTLEREAGH,  IN 
KENT,  WHERE  THE  NEGOTIATORS  DINE  AND  PASS  THE 
NIGHT. — APPEARANCES  OF  THE  COUNTRY- — OPENING 
OF  THE   NEGOTIATION. — ^THE   POINTS  RECAPITULATED* 

LAST    INTERVIEW     WITH     LORD     CASTLEREAGH     ON 

IMPRESSMENT,    PRIOR  TO   HIS   DEPARTURE  FOR  AIX  LA 
CHAPELLE. 


'    August  14,  1818.     Called  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  by  his  invitation. 

He  informed  me  that  causes  had  occarred 
to  prevent  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  assem- 
bling at  Aix  la  Chapelle  as  soon  as  had  been 
expected-  The  time  was  now  fixed  for  the 
20th  Qf  September ;  he  was  the  better  pleased, 
as  it  ensured  him  the  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  negotia- 
tion. I  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  the  com- 
munication, and  in  turn  informed  him,  that  the 
full  powers  and  instructions  to  Mr,  Gallatin  and 
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myself  had  arrived,  and   tliat  I   expected  the 
former  from  Paris  in  a  day  or  two. 

He  next  surprised  me  agreeably  by  reviving 
the  subject  of  Impressment,  I  feared  that  it 
had  been  expunged  from  our  conferences.  He 
premised,  that  what  he  was  going  to  say,  was, 
for  the  present,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  administration.  He  had 
reflected  upon  my  late  proposals ;  they  liad,  it 
was  true,  been  rejected,  as  they  stood  ;  but 
feeling  the  great  importance  of  this  subject, 
ancf  willing  to  avoid,  if  possible,  shutting  it  out 
from  the  general  negotiation,  it  had  occurred 
to  him  to  offer  some  suggestions  to  me.  He 
thought  that  my  proposals  might  perhaps  be 
rendered  acceptable  by  some  modifications;  im- 
portant to  Great  Britain,  without  affecting,  as 
he  hoped,  the  primary  object  of  the  United 
States.     The  modifications  were  these  : 

1.  That  any  treaty  or  convention  founded  on 
my  proposals,  should  be  limited  to  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  years,  with  liberty  to  each  party  to 
be  absolved  from  its  stipulations  on  a  notice 
of  three  or  six  months  ;  as  in  the  existing 
arrangement  between  the  two  countries  for  the 
reciprocal  dismantlement  of  their  flotillas  on 
the  lakes. 

2.  That  the  British  boarding-officer  entering 
American  ships  at  sea  for  a  purpose  agreed 
by  both  nations  to  be  justifiable  under  the  laws 
of  nations,  should  be  entitled  to  call  for  a  list 
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of  tbe  crew  ;  and  If  he  saw  a  seaman  known  to 
him^  or  on  good  grounds  suspected,  to  be  a 
British  seaman,  should  have  the  further  privi- 
lege of  making  a  record,  or  proch  verbal^  of  the 
fact,  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  case  under 
the  notice  of  the  Government  of  tbe  United 
States,  but  not  to  take  the  man  out  of  the 
ship. 

The  latter  regulation,  his  lordship  observed, 
would  operate  as  a  further  incentive  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  our  home  prohibitions  for 
excluding  British  subjects  from  our  vessels; 
the  former,  guard  against  any  irrevocable  re- 
linquishment by  Great  Britain  of  what  she 
believed  to  be  her  right  of  impressment — 
a  relinquishment  which  the  feelings  of  the 
country  might  not  on  trial  be  found  to  bear. 

To  the  first  modification  I  saw  no  insur- 
moun table  objection.  The  second  I  viewed 
very  differently.  But  as,  in  the  progress  of 
the  negotiation,  a  hope  might  reasonably  be 
entertained  of  getting  rid  of  the  second  if  the 
first  were  adopted,  I  said  that,  while  I  felt 
unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  pro- 
posed modifications,  apart  from  my  colleague, 
whose  arrival  was  so  soon  expected,  I  saw 
quite  enough  in  the  suggestion  of  them  to  bring 
the  subject  again  within  the  pale  of  our  dis- 
cussions. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  passed  to  a  new  sub- 
ject, his  manner  showing  the  interest  he  felt  in 
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myself  had  arrived,  and   that   1 
former  from  Paris  in  a  day  or 
He  next  surprised  me  agrci . 
the  subject  of  Impressment, 
had  been  expunged  from  o 
premised,  that  what  he  w- 
for  the  present,  without 
colleagues   in    the    adr 
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r  own  rules  of  warfare,  if 
irary  humaoity  might  regret 
lion  ;  but  perhaps  the  perma- 
iiiimanity  would  be  promoted, 
would  be  to  deter  others  from 
i  ndians  to  attack  oiur  people*    It 
>ke.    Lord Castlereagh  made  no 
•iitary  than  to  express  a  hope  that 
u'ould  be  well  explained,  the  oc- 
being  of  a  nature  to  excite  unusual 
Iffy  in  England.    I  remarked  that  I  saw 
ncern  the  inflammatory  comments  of  the 
he  journals,   before   the  occurrence  could 
nghtly  understood   in    England ;   not  that 
e  press  in  either  country  should  be  left  to 
ny  other  influence  than  its  own  will,  but  from 
he  fear  that  it  might  forerun,  in  this  instance, 
lie  real  nature  of  the  case,  and  raise  up  diflFi- 
ulties  not  intrinsic  to  it.     He  replied  by  dis- 
vowing  all  connexion  on  this,  as  on  other  oc* 
ea&soDS,  between  the  Government  and  such  of 
the  public  prints  as  were  said  to  propagate  its 
opinions ;    remarking    that    the    Government 
formed  its  own  views  of  subjects  without  fol- 
lowing those  of  newspapers,  or  dictating  them. 
e  said  at  parting,  that  it  was  his  intention 
>o  go  out  of  town  to-morrow,  to  be  back  on 
the  25th. 

|H  August  16.  Mr.  Gallatin  arrives  in  London. 
^^■yiugust  17.  Address  a  note  to  Lord  Cas- 
^^^eagh,  informing  him  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  ar- 
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rival,  and  that  we  were  ready  to  open  the 
negotiation. 

Aucrust  19-  Receive  an  answer.  Lord 
Castlereaf];h  being  still  ont  of  town,  says,  that 
he  will  be  happy  to  see  us  at  dinner  at  his 
country  residence,  on  the  22nd.  We  are  asked 
to  come  early,  to  give  time  for  a  conference 
before  dinner,  and  remain  all  night. 

August  20.  Employed  to-day  and  yester- 
day in  going  with  Mr.  Gallatin  to  leave  our 
cards  at  the  houses  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  and  diplomatic  corps.  As  minister  last 
arriving,  he  makes  the  first  call,  though  only 
in  transitory  relations  with  this  court. 

Angcust  23.  We  arrived  at  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  countr}^^  seat.  North  Cray,  Kent,  sixteen 
miles  from  town,  yesterday  at  three  o'clock. 

We  found  there,  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr* 
Goulburn,  the  two  British  plenipotentiaries. 
After  a  courteous  welcome,  we  all  withdrew  to 
Lord  Castlereagh's  cabinet.  An  informal  be- 
ginning was  made  in  the  negotiation.  His 
lordship  said,  that  this  first  meeting  was  one 
in  which  he  took  much  interest,  though  its 
principal  design  was  to  bring  the  jilenipoten- 
tiaries  together,  and  fix  the  subjects  rather  than 
discuss  them.  The  negotiation  was  important 
to  both  countries  ;  he  sincerely  felt  it  so  to 
Great  Britain  ;  his  Majesty's  Government  ear- 
nestly desired  that  every  question  which  had 
led  to  past  misunderstandings,  might  be  ami- 
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cably  adjusted  at  this  season  of  peace,  so  as  to 
lay  a  foundation  of  stable  harmony  for  the 
future  ;  he  trusted  that  the  aim  of  each  country 
would  be  to  advance,  as  far  as  compatible  with 
its  own  rights  and  interests,  the  just  rights  and 
interests  of  the  other.  In  short,  let  us  strive, 
said  he,  so  to  regulate  our  intercourse  in  all 
respects,  as  that  each  Nation  may  be  able  to 
do  its  utmost  towards  making  the  other  rich 
Bnd  happy.  These  were  among  his  introduc- 
tory remarks,  Mr,  Gallatin  and  I  reciprocated 
tlieir  good  spirit.  His  lordship  proceeded  to 
-specify  the  points  tJie  negotiation  was  to  com- 
prehend* 

Next,  he  spoke  of  Impressment,  The  mo- 
difications suggested  to  the  proposals  I  had 
submitted  for  excluding  British  seamen  from 
oiur  service,  he  would,  he  said,  repeat,  for  the 
information  of  Mr.  Gallatin.  We  expressed  at 
once  our  decided  objection  to  the  second  ;  but 
agreed,  that  the  general  subject  should  come 
into  the  negotiation.  With  impressment,  it 
B8  also  ascreed  that  we  should  let  in  other 
subjects  of  a  maritime  nature ;  such  as,  the 
doctrine  of  blockade  ;  the  right  of  a  neutral  to 
trade  with  the  colonies  of  an  enemy  in  time  of 
war ;  the  right  of  search,  and  list  of  contraband. 
General  conversation  was  had  under  each  head. 
The  conference  closed  with  an  understanding 
that   the  plenipotentiaries  should   re -assemble 
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on  the  27th,  the  negotiation  then  to  open  in 
form, 
Bi 


beinc 


took  a  turn  through 


msiness  Deing  over, 
the  grounds.  The  day  was  fine*  We  walked 
X)n  lawns  from  which  sheep  were  separated  by 
invisible  fences,  and  along  shady  paths  by  the 
Cray  side*  The  Cray  is  a  narrow  river,  whose 
waters  h€re  flow  througli  grassy  banks.  Close 
by,  were  hedges  of  sweet-briar.  Such,  and 
other  rural  appearances,  might  naturally  have 
been  anticipated  at  such  a  spot.  But  they 
were  not  all  that  we  saw.  There  was  some- 
thing I  had  not  anticipated.  It  was  a  mc^ 
nagerie.  Taste,  in  England,  appears  to  take 
every  form*  In  this  receptacle  were  lions, 
ostriches,  kangaroos,,  and  I  know  not  what 
other  strange  animals.  Those  who  collect  rare 
books  and  pictures,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
computed ;  so,  those  wrho  gather  relics  and 
curiosities  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  persons  are  conchologists.  They  have 
the  shells  of  all  coasts  arranged  under  scientific 
classification,  like  plants  in  botany*  Some  col- 
lect pipes.  I  hear  of  an  individual  who  has 
laid  out  several  thousand  pouuds  sterling  upon 
this  taste.  And  now,  amidst  lawns  and  gar- 
dens;  amidst  all  that  denoted  cultivation  and 
art,  I  beheld  wild  beasts  and  outlandish  birds, 
the  tenants  of  uncivilized  forests  and  skies, 
set  down  as  if  for  contrast ! 
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[Getting  back  we  were  shown  to  our  rooms  to 

repare  for  dinner,  where  we  were  afterwards 

ined  by  Lady  Castlereagh  and  Lady  Sand- 

ich.     Lord   Clanwilliara,  and  the  two   Mr. 

feewarts,  nephews  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  were 

of  the  guests,  with  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 

ioulbum.     Every  thing  was  talked  of  but  the 

jgotiation.      The    four-footed   and    feathered 

wtics  seen  in  our  walk,  were  not  forgotten. 

''e  rose  from  table  at  an  early  hour.     The  re- 

linder  of  the  evening  went  by  in  conversa- 

lon  and    conversation-games.     My  colleague 

id  myself  felt  ourselves  at    home.     Invited 

^r  the  purpose  of  fulfilling   public  duties  to 

16  house  of  an  English  minister  of  state,  en- 

inched  in  confidence  and  power,  we  found" 

irselves  of  his  domestic  circle,  the  partakers 

^ahospitality  as  easy  as  delightful*    At  twelve 

re  separated. 

We  were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  this 

reeable  mansion  after  breakfast  this  morning. 

was  Sunday.     Lord  and  Lady  Castlereagh 

liked  to  the  village  church  not  far  afF.     They 

tare  follovved  by  their  servants,  by  whom  they 

said  to  be  beloved  for  their  kind  treatment 

them*     Those  who  oppose  his  lordship  in 

>litics,  accord  to  him  every  merit  in  tlie  re- 

^doDS  of  private  life.     To  his  uniform  bland* 

in  all  official  and  personal  intercourse,  the 

^hole  diplomatic  corps  bear  testimony. 

The  country  between    London  and    North 
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Cray  was  undulating,  Crossing  the  Thames 
at  Westminster  Bridge,  we  left  Shooter  s  Hill 
to  the  north.  The  whole  way  presented  one 
universal  face  of  cultivation.  The  hop  is  ex- 
tensively grown  in  the  county  of  Kent,  It  is 
relied  upon  as  a  principal  crop  by  the  Kentish 
ijeomen^  who  are  said  to  illustrate  finely  the 
comforts  and  character  of  tlie  middle  class  of 
rural  population  in  England.  I  was  told  that 
but  for  the  heavy  duty  on  the  iaiportation  of 
foreign  Iiops,  amounting  to  prohibition  except 
when  the  home  crop  fails,  not  a  hop  vine 
would  be  planted  in  Kent,  or  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, The  hops  from  several  other  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  would  be  pre- 
ferred, as  of  superior  strength,  and  far  cheaper. 
With  the  corn  laws  of  England,  the  commer- 
cial world  is  familiar.  The  same  policy,  it 
seems,  extends  not  to  hops  only,  so  connected 
with  the  vast  home  consumption  of  malt  liquor, 
and  other  large  items  of  agriculture,  but  to 
the  minutest  products;  comprehending  eggs, 
applesj  cherries,  chesnuts.  Watch  is  thus  kept 
upon  the  orchards  and  barn-yards  of  France  ! 
The  old  custom  of  gavel-kmd  still  prevails 
in  Kent,  This  made  me  look  with  an  eye  of 
curiosity  upon  the  country.  By  this  custom, 
on  the  death  of  a  parent,  his  land  is  divided 
equally  among  all  his  sons,  instead  of  going  to 
the  eldest,  as  in  other  i>arts  of  England.  The 
latter  mode  of  descent  the  English  defend,  as 
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necessary  to  their  prosperity  and  power.     It 
is  doubtless  necessary  to  their  form  of  govern- 
ment    Nothing   else   could   give  stability  to 
their  aristocracy,   without    whicli    the    throne 
would  not  long  be  stable.     But  they  say  that 
it  is  necessary  to  their  agriculture,  the  root  of 
all  their  riches.     They  allege,  that  without  the 
capital  whicli  it  places  in  the  hands  of  great 
landholders,  farming  could  not  be  earried  on 
to  full  advantage;    the  soil  could  not  be   im- 
proved to  its  utmost  capability,  small  farmers 
not  being  able  to  command  the  means,  or  will- 
ing to  incur  the  risk,  of  experimental  agricul* 
ture  on  a  scale  to  ascertain  permanent  results, 
especially   in   connexion    with    expensive  and 
constantly  improving  machinery.     They  also 
say,  that,  in  the  national  aggregate,  agriculture 
is   cheaper  when  farms  are  large,  than  when 
too  much   subdivided.     The  same  enclosures 
last  through  ages  ;  and  stock,  implements,  and 
labour  of  all  kinds,  are  more  economically  ap- 
plied when  kept  together  and  applied  under 
one  system,  than  when  frequently  broken  into 
small  parts.     It  is  so,  and  more  at  length  that 
they  reason.     I  could  not  see  the  proof  of  it, 
in  the  portion  of  this  county  that  fell  under 
my  observation.     The  farms,  to  a  rapid  glance, 
showed  thrift,  neatness,  and  fertility*     Nor  did 
I  learn  from  those  better  informed,  that  there 
was  any  inferiority  in  the  modes  of  farming  ; 
or  in  general  productiveness,  as  compared  with 
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Other  couoties  in  the  kingdom.  The  gross 
product  of  agri culture  in  all  England,  is,  in- 
deed, amazingj  when  it  is  considered  what  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  her  territory  are  still  in  downs 
and  heath  ;  and  how  much  of  the  fertile  part 
is  in  pleasure-grounds.  The  wonder  augments 
when  we  see  what  large  classes  of  her  popu- 
lation, and  of  the  domestic  animals »  consume 
without  working.  The  horses  in  England, 
kept  for  luxury,  are  reckoned  as  fifteen  to  one 
to  those  in  France.  The  very  pheasants  are 
consumers  ;  grain  being  raised  for  feeding  them 
as  they  fly  about  the  domains  of  the  opulent. 

Gavel-kind  creates  subdivided  inheritances 
only  when  the  owner  of  an  estate  dies  intes- 
tate. He  may,  by  will,  prefer  the  eldest  son  ; 
and  the  general  feeling  in  England,  which  is 
so  strong  in  favour  of  keeping  estates  together 
that  even  younger  sons  acquiesce  in  it,  exerts 
an  influence  in  Kent.  Some  lands  are  speci* 
ally  exempt  by  law  from  the  custom,  though 
most  of  them  are  still  subject  to  it  I  estimate 
fully  the  political  objections  to  primogeniture, 
I  deal  not  with  it  in  this  light ;  but  the  imagi- 
nation feels  the  force  of  a  mere  rule  of  law  that 
can  link  time  present  to  time  remote ;  that  can 
preserve,  unbroken  throughout  centuries,  out- 
ward memorials  around  which  it  is  in  man's 
nature  that  his  moral  associations  should  lin- 
ger. It  is  said  that  Surrenden  House  in  this 
county,  the  present  residence  of  Sir   Edward 
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Bering,  was  rebuilt,  upon  its  old  foundations, 
in  tbe  time  of  Edward  III ;  the  lineajre  of  the 
proprietor  being  traceable  by  family  records  to 
a  period  earlier  than  the  Norman  conquest. 
In  gazing  upon  these  ancient,  massive  struc- 
tures, we  forget  the  tyrannj^  under  which  they 
were  first  reared,  and  rude  customs  and  super- 
stitions of  their  age.  These  are  gone.  The 
romance  of  their  history  remains,  stealing  into 
the  feelings  when  they  are  approached  as  seats 
of  modem  hospitality. 

The  interest  of  the  whole  excursion  was  in- 
creased to  me  by  the  companionship  of  Mr, 
Gallatin.  His  station  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Paris  has  added  to  all  his  other  infor- 
mation, much  insight  into  the  courts  and  cabi- 
nets  of  Europe.  A  keen  observer  of  men,  and 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  books,  which  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  has  taught  him  how  to 
read,  his  stores  of  conversation  are  abundant 
and  ever  at  command.  He  did  me  the  favour 
to  take  a  seat  in  my  carriage,  and  in  his  flow  of 
anecdote  and  reflections  1  had  an  intellectual 
repast. 

August  27.     The  Plenipotentiaries   assem- 

led   at   the   office    of  the    Board   of  Trade, 

Whitehall.       The    full   powers   on    each    side 

were  exhibited,  and  inspected  by  the  other. 

copy  of  ours  was  handed  to  the  British  ple- 
nipotentiaries, and  a  copy  of  theirs  promised 
It  tlic  next  meeting. 
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We  presented  a  paper  contaioing  a  recapi- 
tulation of  the  subjects  which,  by  our  under- 
standing, were  to  be  treated  of.  They  were 
as  follow:  1.  The  Slave  question  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  2.  The  Fisheries.  3.  North- 
western boundary  line.  4.  Columbia  river 
question.  5.  Renewal  of  the  commercial  con- 
vention of  1815.  6.  Intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  British  West  India 
islands.  7.  Intercourse  by  aea  between  the 
United  States  and  British  North  American 
colonies.  8.  Inland  intercourse  between  same 
and  same.  9.  Impressment.  10.  Blockade. 
11.  Colonial  trade  in  time  of  war.  12.  List  of 
contraband.  13.  Miscellaneous,  minor,  ques- 
tions. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  agreed  to  this 
recapitulation.  Referring  to  the  fifth  head, 
they  asked  whether  we  intended  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  convention.  That 
instrument  might  not,  they  remarked,  contain 
for  either  party  all  that  was  wished  ;  but  if 
opened,  each  would  have  alterations  to  pro- 
pose, which  would  throw  the  whole  at  large. 
Under  this  reasoning,  it  was  determined  not  to 
open  it  for  discussion.  We  expressed  a  desire 
not  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  formal 
act  of  renewal,  but  wait  a  reasonable  time  to 
ascertain  the  progress  made  on  other  points. 
The  desire  was  acceded  to.  The  British  ple- 
nipotentiaries stated,  that  they  did   not  view 
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this  convention  as  connected  with  any  of  the 
other  points,  alleging  that  they  had  been  ready, 
but  for  our  asking  a  pause,  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  act  of  renewal.  Both  parties  united  ia 
the  propriety  of  its  being  renewed  in  time  to 
let  the  merchants  of  the  two  countries  be  sea- 
sonably informed  of  the  gronnd  on  which  they 
were  to  stand.  After  some  conTersation  on 
other  points,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
29th*  It  was  agreed  that  the  negotiation 
should  be  carried  on  by  conferences  and  pro- 
tocol, the  privilege  being  open  to  either  party 
of  recording  their  sentiments  on  the  protocoL 

Whitehall  is  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  of 
Loudon.  The  room  in  which  we  assembled^ 
had  been  the  chamber  of  tlie  Duke  of  Mon- 
meuth.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  Gibbon 
had  often  written  at  the  table  before  us,  when 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

August  29.  The  Plenipotentiaries  met.  The 
protocol  of  the  last  conference,  aii  drawn  up 
by  the  British  Plenipotentiaries,  waa  read,  and 
adopted-  They  gave  us  a  copy  of  their  full 
powers. 

Regular  discussions  now  commenced.  The 
question  about  the  slaves  first  presented  itself. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  great  numbers  of  this 
description  of  population  belonging  to  the 
landed  proprietors  of  the  southern  States,  had 
found  their  way  to  British  ships  in  the  Chesa- 
peake,  or  other  waters  of  the  Union.     A  large 
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portion  had  gone  on  board  of  them,  under  pro- 
clamations from  tlje  British  naval  commanders; 
some  without  these  incentives.  Others  had 
been  captured  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 
Their  loss  was  heavily  felt  by  the  owners.  By 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  it  was 
provided,  that  ^^  all  territory^  places^  and  pas* 
sessions^  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other 
during  the  war^  or  which  fuay  be  taken  after  the 
signing  of  this  treaty^  shall  be  restored  without 
delay,  and  without  causing  any  destruction^  or 
carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery ^  or  other 
ptiblic  property y  originally  captured  in  the 
said  forts  or  places^  and  which  shall  remain 
therein  after  the  exchange  of  the  rat  if  cations 
of  the  treaty,  or  any  slaves,  or  other  pri- 
vate PROPERTY*" 

Slaves  came  under  the  denomination  of  pri- 
vate property,  by  the  highest  sanction  of  our 
laws.  The  United  States  held  it  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  the  foregoing  clause,  that  the 
British  were  to  carry  off  no  slaves  within  our 
limits,  and  in  their  possession,  at  the  time  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty,  whether  such 
slaves  were  on  board  their  ships,  or  in  forts, 
or  other  places  on  shore,  lield  by  their  troops. 

Great  Britain  contended  for  a  more  restricted 
construction.  She  said  that  those  slaves  only 
were  not  to  be  carried  off,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  were  in  the 
forts  and  places  where  they  had  been  originally 
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taken.     This  was  the  queBtioo  at  issue  between 
I    the  two  nations. 

^k  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  slaves  of 
B^rhonv  the  proprietors  had,  by  one  means  or 
^tether,  been  despoiled,  were  attached  to  places 
that  the  British  had  never  reduced  or  taken, 
'  during  the  war.  Very  few  had  been  in  forts 
j  or  places  so  taken,  or  at  all  events  remained 
in  them,  up  to  the  time  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  treaty  ;  so  that,  in  effect,  the  British  con- 
struction of  the  clause  would  have  rendered  it 
^nearly  inoperative  as  to  any  benefit  to  the 
Ibwners  of  the  slaves. 

We  unfolded  the  views  of  our  Government 
on  this  subject.  The  British  plenipotentiaries 
replied  and  stated  theirs.  They  asked  whether 
our  claim  embraced  such  of  the  slaves  as  had 
been  captured  at  any  periods  during  the  war, 
carried  out  of  our  limits,  and  then  brought 
back  again  into  some  bay  or  hatbour,  other 
than  where  tliey  had  been  originally  captured. 
We  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  assigning  as 
one  reason,  that  we  did  not  consider  even  the 
original  capturing  of  the  slaves,  under  what- 
^^rtver  circumstances,  justified  by  the  ordinary 
P^isages  of  war.  The  British  plenipotentiaries 
did  not  accede  to  this  doctrine. 

No  definite  proposals  of  any  kind  resulted 
from  this  day's  discussions.     It  was  agreed  that 
e  should  adjourn  to  Friday  the  4th  of  Sep-  i 
mber.     The   British   plenipotentiaries  hoped 
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to  be  ready  by  that  day  to  submit  proposals  on 
impressment,  we  promising  to  hand  in,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  ours  on  other  maritime 
questions.  We  made  known  our  intention  not 
to  discuss  any  maritime  question,  unless  that 
of  impressment  was  brought  forward  by  Great 
Britain. 

September  L  Called  on  Lord  Castlereagh. 
He  had  sent  a  note  requesting  to  see  me.  His 
travelling- carriages  were  at  the  door,  prepara- 
tory to  his  departure  for  Dover  on  his  journey 
to  the  Continent  He  had  delayed  this  inter- 
view, he  remarked,  as  his  last  act  of  business  ; 
but  not  one  least  in  his  thoughts  It  was  to 
make  a  communication  to  me  on  Impressment. 
He  had  reported  to  the  Cabinet  all  that  passed 
at  the  meeting  at  North  Cray,  making  known 
especially  our  objections  to  the  condition  wliich 
went  to  authorize  a  British  board ingr-officer  to 
call  for  a  list  of  the  crew.  Tlie  British  Go- 
vernment felt  an  anxious  desire  to  accommodate 
this  difficult  subject,  and  had  determined  upon 
going  all  practicable  lengths*  He  had  therefore 
to  inform  me,  that  this  condition  would  be 
waived.  Such  had  been  the  determination  of 
the  Cabinet.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  ap- 
prising me  of  this  determination,  hoping  I 
would  see  in  it  proof  of  the  friendly  feeling 
which  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  Cabinet 
towards  the  United  States. 

I  replied  in  suitable  terms  to  his  communi- 
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ition.      Continuing  his  remarks  he  said,  that 
le    course    which   the   Cabinet  had  resolved 

)n,  would  probably  give  a  shock  to   public 

jeling  in  England,  when  known  ;  but  its  mem- 

?rs  would  be  prepared  to  meet  it.     He  con- 

kluded  by  observing,  that  the  great  principle 

^ing  at  last  settled,  viz.  that  on  our  engaging 

|lot  to  employ  British  seamen,  the  practice  of 

ipressnient  Trom  our  vessels  would  cease,  he 

loped  all  details  would  be   easily  arranged ; 

leir  proposals,  put  into  form,  would  be  ready 

soon  as  we  w^ere  prepared  with  ours  on  the 
''isheries  and  West  India  trade. 

A   few   words    were   exchanged    on    other 

)int8.     Speaking  of  the  trade  in  time  of  war 

rith  the  colonial  ports  of  a  belligerent,  I  per- 

jived  a  disinclination  in  his  mind  to  consider 

as  among  the  questions  to  be  treated  of.    He 

lid  that  the  rule  of  ;  56  was  one  that  Great 

tritain  regarded  as  so  well  established  that  he 

lid  not  see  how  we  could  touch  it     I  replied, 

lat  I  had  been  under  the  belief  that  the  ques- 

lon  was  to  come  into  the  negotiation,  what- 

rer  might  prove  its  fate;  adding,  that  the  two 

lovernments  had  been  so  near  an  adjustment 

it  heretofore,  that  there  seemed  no  reason 

despair  now.  At  this  point  of  the  conver- 
ition,  Sir  William  Scott  was  announced.  The 
)incidence  claims  a  passing  notice.  Tins 
slebrated  Judge  of  the  English  Court  of  Ad- 
liralty,  in  whose  decrees  eloquence  unites  with 
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learning  to  stretch  the  belligerent  and  depress 
the  neutral  claim,  was  the  same  whose  elabo- 
rate judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Immanuel,  had 
done  so  much  towards  fortifying  the  British 
Government  in  the  very  rule  we  were  talking 
about.  Our  conversation  dropped.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  and 
could  not  prolong  it.  He  requested  I  would 
impart  to  Mr.  Gallatin  what  had  passed  on 
Impressment,  and  gave  me  his  adieu.  A  few 
minutes  after  I  left  him,  he  set  off. 

The  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  con- 
fided, during  his  absence,  to  Earl  Bathurst, 
who  received,  and  corresponded  with,  the  fo- 
reign ministers.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
Congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  was,  to  determine 
whether  the  armies  of  the  allied  powers  should 
be  withdrawn  from  France  this  autumn,  or 
remain  two  years  longer.  Besides  other  con- 
siderations galling  to  France  in  the  occupation, 
the  expense,  which  she  was  made  to  bear, 
pressed  upon  her.  Other  European  topics 
we^e  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Congress; 
and  the  business  of  Spanish  America  was  not 
to  be  passed  by,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  had,  on 
a  former  occasion,  intimated  to  me. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


rHE  ENGLISH  IN  THE   AUTUMN,— INAUGURATION  OF  THE 
^^  LORD  MATOB, — DEATH  OF  THE  QUEEN, 

H    1818.  Whilst  the  negotiation  was  going  on, 
its   business  absorbed  attention.     Of  personal 
occurrences  during  its  pendency  I  have  little 
to  say.     We  dined  with  some  of  the  cabinet 
ministers  and  diplomatic  corps.     On  one  occa- 
sion, a  portion  of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers 
gratified  me  by  dining  at  my  house,  to  meet 
Mr*  Gallatin.      Some   of   them   had    taken    a 
lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  .our  negotia- 
tion. A  French  philosopher  has  said,  that  every 
Kay  of  his  life  formed  a  page  of  his  works.     I 
annot  claim  this  merit,  if  merit  it  he.     It  was 
not  my  habit  tu  note  down,  as  a  daily  routine, 
the  incidents  passing  around  me.    I  gave  myself 
to  the  practice  according  to  my  feelings  and  op- 
portunities.   During  the  negotiation,  and  for  the 
remnant  of  the  year,  I  scarcely  indulged  in  it 
at  all.    Soon  after  the  close  of  our  joint  labours, 
Mr.  Gallatin  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  mc  to 
resrret  the  loss  of  a  eolleasuc  so  enlightened. 
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In  the  west-end  of  London  during  the  au- 
tumn, little  is  seen  but  uninhabited  houses. 
It  brings  to  mind  the  city  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  where  everything  was  dead.  The 
roll  of  the  carriage,  the  assemblage  in  the 
{)arks,  the  whole  panorama  of  life,  in  circles 
where  amusement  is  the  business  of  life,  stops. 
Pass  Temple  Bar,  and  winter  and  spring,  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  present  the  same  crowds. 
Nothing  thins  them.  But  the  depopulation 
of  the  west-end  is  nearly  complete.  The 
adjournment  of  Parliament  is  the  first  signal 
for  desertion.  You  see  post-chaises  and  tra- 
velling carriages,  with  their  light  and  liveried 
postillions,  issuing  from  the  squares  and  sweep- 
ing round  the  corners.  For  awhile,  this  move- 
ment is  constant.  The  gay  emigrants  find 
their  country-seats  all  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion. Thiebault  tells  us,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  libraries  at  several  of  his  palaces, 
containing  the  same  books,  arranged  in  the 
same  order ;  so  that  when  going  from  one  to 
another  the  train  of  his  studies  might  not 
be  broken.  So  tlie  English  on  arriving  at 
their  seats,  even  if  they  have  several,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  find  every  thing 
they  want;  unlike  the  ch^lteaux  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  which  are  said  to  be  ill- 
furnished  and  bare,  compared  with  the  fine 
hotels  of  Paris. 

The  next  great  egress  is  on  the  approach 
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of  tlie    1st  of  September,     That  day  is  an  era 
in  England,     Partridge-shooting  begins.     All 
who   have  not  left   town  with  the  first  flijjlit, 
now  follow.       Ministers  of  state,   even  lord- 
chancellors,  can   hardly   be   kept  from  going 
afield.      When   onr  conference    of  the   29th 
of  August  was  finished,  my  colleague  and  I, 
without  reflection,  named  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber for  the  next  meeting.     "  Spare  ?/V  said 
one  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  ;  "  it  is  the 
„  first  day  of  partridge-shooting  !  '* 
H     The  families  that  flock   into   the   country, 
■generally  remain  until  after  the  festivities  of* 
"Christmas,    which    close   with    Twelfth-nijjht. 
fcSome   stay  much  longer.     Cabinet   ministers 
^and  the  diplomatic  corps,  are  among  the  few 
persons  left  in    the  metropolis,  and  these  in 
diminished  number.     The  latter  are  often  of 
the    invited    guests,    when   the    English    thus 
■exchange  the    hospitalities   of   the   town   for 
"those,   more  prolonged    and    magnificent,    at 
jktheir  country  abodes.      Field  sports  are  addc<l 
IPto  them;  hunting  of  all   kinds,   the   fox,  the 
hare,    the    staf; ;    shooting,   with   I   know  not 

I  what  else,  including  archery,  of  the  days  of 
Ihe  Plantagenets.  This  last,  like  the  chase, 
IS  £»ometimes  graced  by  the  competitions  of 
female  agility.  But  foreign  ambassadors  and 
mtnislcrs  do  not  always  find  it  conveiiient 
lo  profit  of  these  invitations*  If  not  always 
engaffed  in  negotiations,  a  day  "seldom   ffoes 
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by  with  those  representing  countries  in  large 
intercourse  with  England,  unmarked  by  calls 
upon  their  time.  Like  men  of  business  every- 
where, they  must  be  always  on  the  spot  to 
attend  to,  or  watch  it.*  But  if  for  the  most 
part  cut  off  from  these  rural  recreations,  there 
is  one  way  in  which  they  partake  of  the  re- 
sults ;  I  mean  in  abundance  of  game  for  their 
tables.  Amongst  the  persons  to  whom  mine 
was  indebted  throughout  the  autumn,  I  must 
not  forget  one  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries. 
Let  me  add,  that  if  not  of  the  same  mind  with 
us  on  all  official  discussions,  they  both  made 
us  sensible  in  all  ways  of  their  personal  cour- 
tesy. 

The  enthusiastic  fondness  of  the  Engrlish 
for  the  country,  is  the  effect  of  their  laws. 
Primogeniture  is  at  the  root  of  it.  Scarcely 
any  persons  who  hold  a  leading  place  in  the 
circles  of  their  society  live  in  London.  They 
have  houses  in  Li>ndon,  in  which  they  stay 
while  Parliament  sits,  and  occasionally  visit 
at  other  seasons ;  but  their  homes  are  in  the 
country.     Their  turreted  mansions'  are  there, 

*  During  Ihe  whole  of  Lis  residence  of  seven  years  and  a 
half  at  the  English  Courts  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
very  rare  absences  of  the  author  from  his  post  in  London,  ad 
put  together,  would  not  exceed  ttoo  weeks.  Two  other  instaaoes 
might  be  cited  of  diplomatic  servants  of  the  American 
Government  in  London^  who^  during  several  saooessive 
years,  wore  not  three  days  absent  from  their  posts,  aU  put 
together. 
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ith  all  that  denotes  perpetuity — heir-looms, 
family  memorials,  pictures,  tombs.  This  spreads 
the  ambition  among  other  classes,  and  the  taste 
for  rural  life,  however  diversified  or   gradu- 
^bted  the  scale,  becomes  widely  diffused.   Those 
^vho  live  on  their  estates  through  successive 
generations,    not     merely    those    who    have 
titles,  but  thousands  besides,  acquire,  if  they 
have  the  proper  qualities  of  character,  an  in-* 
,     fluence  throughout  their  neighbourhood.      It 
I     is  not  an  influence  always  enlisted  on  the  side 
^bf  power   and    privilege.      On  the  contrary, 
"there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  it  has 
for  ages  been  strenuously  used    for   the   fur- 
therance of  popular    rights.      These    are    the 
feelings  and  objects  that  cause  the  desertion 

I  of  the  west-end  of  the  town  when  Parliament 
Hses.     The  permanent  interests  and  affections 


f  the  most  opulent  classes,  centre  almost  uni- 
crsally  in  the  country.  Heads  of  families  go 
here  to  resume  their  stand  in  the  midst  of 
these  feelings  ;  and  all,  to  partake  of  tlie  pas- 
times of  the  country  life,  where  they  flourish 
in  pomp  and  joy. 

Ill  other  parts  of  London,  in  the  vast  limits 
between  Temple  Bar  and  the  Tower,  the 
crowds,  I  have  said,  continue  the  same.  Even 
here,  however,  the  passion  for  the  country 
eeps  out.  Every  evening  when  business  is 
vcr^  the  citizens  may  be  seen  going  to  their 
ottages  lliat  skirt  the  wide  environs  towards 
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Highgate,  Hornsey,  Hackney,  Stratford,  Clap- 
ham,  Camberwell,  Greenwich,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  heard  a  phy^sician  call  the  Parks  the 
"  lungs  of  London.''  These  little  retreats,  many 
of  them  hidden  amidst  foliage,  and  showing 
the  neatness  that  seems  stamped  upon  every 
thing  rural  in  England,  in  like  manner  serve 
their  owners  as  places  in  which  to  breathe,  after 
the  pent-up  air  of  confined  streets  and  count- 
ing-rooms. To  the  latter  they /Return  on  the 
following  morning  to  plan  ofiNgrations  that 
affect  the  markets  and  wealth  of  the  civilized 
world.*  -y 

On  the  9th  of  November  I  dined  at  Guild-^ 
balL  It  was  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  Atkins.  There 
sat  down  about  nine  hundred  persons.  The 
giants  and  knights  clad  in  steel,  the  band  of 
music  slowly  moving  round  the  hall,  the  Alder? 
men  in  their  costumes,  the  Sheriffs  with  their 
gold   chains,  the   Judges  in   their  robes,  the 

*  The  preference  for  the  country  life  has  long  preyailed 
among  the  opulent  in  parts  of  The  United  States,  many  of 
whom  only  come  to  the  large  cities  for  a  few  months  in  the 
year.  The  same  preference  has  spretui  of  late  years,  to  other 
parts  of  The  Union,  where  large  and  beautiful,  it  might 
almost  be  said  elaborate,  residences  are  often  seen,  some- 
times far  into  the  country,  with  ample  lawns  and  pleasure 
grounds,  and  all  else  denoting  taste  and  the  means  of  grati- 
fying it.  The  country  houses  are  sometimes  sumptuously 
furnished  and  adorned.  Of  the  beauty  and  extent  of  tie 
large  parks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the 
principal  cities,  too  much  can  scarcely  be  said. 
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Lady  Mayoress  in  her  hoop,  with  long  rows 
of  prosperous-looking  citizens,  presented  a 
navel  mixture  of  modern  things,  with  symbols 
of  the  ancient  banquet.  The  lights,  the  deco- 
rations of  the  hall,  and  all  that  covered  the 
tables,  gave  a  high  impression  of  municipal 
plenty  and  munificence.  Some  of  the  cabinet 
ministers  and  other  official  characters  were 
among  the  guests. 

One  of  the  knights  wore  the  helmet  which 
the  City  of  London  gave  to  Henry  the  Seventh. 
Its  weight  w^as  fourteen  pounds.  The  other 
knight  wore  the  entire  armour  of  Henry  the 
Fifth.  It  was  that  of  a  small  man.  Lord 
Sidmouth,  who  sat  near  me,  remarked,  that  all 
the  armour  of  that  day  and  earlier,  indicated 
the  stature  to  be  smaller  than  at  present.  I 
thought  of  what  Sir  John  Sinclair  said,  at 
Ormly  Lodge.  The  reasons  assigned  were 
improved  agriculture,  better  personal  habits, 
from  the  greater  diffusion  of  comforts  among 
the  people  through  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
science ;  also,  the  disappearance  of  certain 
diseases,  as  leprosy  and  scurvy,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  knowledge,  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  said,  that  the  remains  of  Roman  armour 
had  shown  the  Romans  to  be  a  smaller  race  of 
men  than  the  moderns. 

After  the  King,  Prince  Regent,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family,  had  been  given  as 
toastH,  the  Lord  Mayor  did  me  the  honour  to 
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propose  my  name,  that  he  might  make  it  the 
medium  of  cordial  sentiments  towards  the 
United  States.  These  the  company  received 
with  applause.  In  returning  thanks  I  reci« 
procated  the  friendly  feelings  he  had  ex* 
pressed  for  my  country. 

Before  going  to  dinner  we  were  in  the 
council-room.  Among  the  paintings  was  a 
very  large  one  of  the  scene  between  Richard' 
the  Second  and  Wat  Tytler.  Another  of  that 
between  Mary  of  Scots  and  Rizzio;  one  of 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  by  Copley ;  and  other 
pieces.  But  I  looked  with  chief  interest  at  the 
portraits  of  the  naval  commanders.  Pausing 
at  Nelson's,  Lord  Sidmouth  said,  that  in  a 
visit  fie  had  from  him  three  weeks  before  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  he  described  the  plan  of 
it  with  bits  of  paper  on  a  table,  as  it  was 
afterwards  fought.  When  we  came  to  Dun- 
can's, he  recited  the  lines,  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
on  the  victory  over  the  Dutch,  off  Camper- 
down.  At  Howe's,  Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that 
just  before  his  battle  with  the  French  fleet, 
the  sailors  expressed  a  wish  for  a  little  more 
grog.  Howe  replied,  "  Let  'em  wait  till  it's 
over,  and  we'll  all  get  drunk  together^'  At 
Rodney's,  some  conversation  took  place  on  the 
manoeuvre,  which  he  first  practised  in  bis 
victory  over  De  Grasse,  of  breaking  the  line. 
I  asked,  whether  the  success  of  that  mode 
of  attack  did  not  essentially  depend  upon  the 
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inferiority  of  your  enemy,  especially  in  gun- 
nery. It  was  admitted  that  it  did,  and  that 
Lord  Nelson  always  so  considered  it.  The 
Marlborough,  Rodney's  leading  ship,  received 
the  successive  broad-sides  of  twenty-three  of 
the  French  ships  of  the  line,  at  near  dis- 
taoce^  and  had  not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
of  Iier  men  killed.  My  motive  to  the  inquiry 
P^as,  a  remark  1  once  heard  from  Commodore 
Decatur  of  our  service,  that,  in  the  event, 
which  I  trust  may  not  occur,  of  English 
fleets  and  those  of  the  United  States  meet- 
ing, the  former  would  probably  change  their 
system  of  tactics  in  action,  Speaking  of 
naval  science  in  England,  Lord  Sidmouth  said, 
that  it  had  greatly  improved  of  late  years ; 
Lord  Exmouth  had  told  liim  that,  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
lieutenants  to  be  ignorant  of  lunar  observa- 
tions, but  that  now  oo  midshipman  was  pro- 
moted who  could  not  take  tliem.  He  inti- 
mated his  belief,  that  naval  science  generally, 
was  destined  to  far  higher  advances  than  it 
had  yet  reached. 

After  dinner  we  went  into  the  ball-room, 

rhere  a  ball  terminated  the  festivities. 
I  should   nut  soon  have  done  if  I  were  to 

lention  all  the  instances,  of  which  I  chanced 
this  occasion  to  hear,  of  riches  among  me- 
chanics,  artisans,   and  others  engaged  in  the 

nnmon  walks  of  business  in  this  great  city. 
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I  make  a  few  selections.  I  heard  of  haber- 
dashers who  cleared  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a-year,  by  retail  shop-keeping;  of 
brewers,  whose  buildings  and  fixtures  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  business,  cost  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  of  silversmiths 
worth  half  a  million  ;  of  a  person  in  Exeter 
Change^  who  made  a  fortune  of  a  hundred 
thousands  pounds,  chiefly  by  making  and  sell- 
ing razors ;  of  job-horse  men,  who  held  a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
Three  per  Cents ;  and  of  confectioners  and 
woollen  drapers  who  had  funded  sums  still 
larger.  Of  the  higher  order  of  merchants, 
bankers,  and  capitalists  of  that  stamp,  many 
of  whom  were  present,  whose  riches  I  heard 
of,  I  am  unwilling  to  speak,  lest  I  should 
seem  to  exaggerate.  I  have  given  enough. 
During  the  late  war  with  France,  it  is  said  that 
there  were  once  recruited  in  a  single  day  in 
the  country  between  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham, two  thousand  able-bodied  working  men 
for  the  British  army.  It  is  the  country  so  re- 
markable for  its  collieries,  iron  mines,  and  blast 
furnaces.  Its  surface  is  desolate.  A  portion 
of  it  is  sometimes  called  the  fire  country,  from 
the  flames  that  issue  in  rolling  volumes  from 
the  lofty  tops  of  the  furnaces.  Seen  all  around 
by  the  traveller  at  night,  they  present  a  sight 
that  may  be  called  awful.  Sometimes  you  are 
told  that  human   beings  are  at  work  in  the 
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bowels  of  tlie  earth  beneath  you.  A  uicniber 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  on  hearing  of  the  above 
enlistment  remarked,  that  conld  Bonaparte 
have  known  that  fact,  and  seen  the  whole 
region  of  country  from  which  the  men  came, 
seen  the  evidences  of  opulence  and  strength  in 
its  public  works,  its  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  towns,  and  abundant  agriculture, 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  or  real  pauperism 
of  some  of  the  districts,  it  would  of  itself  have 
induced  him  to  give  over  his  project  of  in- 
vading England. 

In  like  manner,  let  any  one  go  to  a  lord 
mayor's  dinner  ;  let  him  be  told  of  the  sums 
owned  by  those  he  will  see  around  him  and 
others  he  will  hear  of,  not  inherited  from 
ancestors,  but  self-acquired  by  individual  in- 
dustry, in  all  ways  in  which  the  hand  and 
mind  of  man  can  be  employed,  and  he  will 
be  backward  at  predicting  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land from  any  of  lier  present  financial  diffi- 
culties. Predictions  of  this  nature  have  been 
repeated  for  ages,  but  have  not  come  to  pass. 
Rich  subjects  make  a  rich  nation.  As  the 
fonner  increase,  so  will  the  means  of  61  ling 
the  coffers  of  the  latter.  Let  contemporary 
nations  lay  it  to  their  account,  that  England 
is  more  powerful  now  than  ever  she  was,  not- 
withstanding her  debt  and  taxes.  This  know- 
ledge should  form  an  element  in  their  foreign 
policy.     Let  them  assure  themselves,  that  in- 
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Stead  of  declining  she  is  advancing ;  that  her 
population  increases  fast ;  that  she  is  con- 
stantly seeking  new  fields  of  enterprise  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  adding  to  the 
improvements  that  already  cover  her  island 
at  home,  new  ones  that  promise  to  go  beyond 
them  in  magnitude  ;  in  fine,  that  instead  of 
being  worn  out,  as  at  a  distance  is  sometimes 
supposed,  she  is  going  a-head  with  the  buoy- 
ant spirit  and  vigorous  effort  of  youth.  It  is 
an  observation  of  Madame  de  Stael,  how  ill 
England  is  understood  on  the  Continent,  in 
spite  of  the  little  distance  that  separates  her 
from  it.  How  much  more  likely  that  nations 
between  whom  and  herself  an  ocean  interposes, 
should  fall  into  mistakes  on  the  true  nature  of 
her  power  and  prospects ;  should  imagine 
their  foundations  to  be  crumbling,  instead  of 
steadily  striking  into  more  depth,  and  spread- 
ing into  wider  compass.  Britain  exists  all 
over  the  world,  in  her  colonies.  These  alone, 
give  her  the  means  of  advancing  her  industry 
and  opulence  for  ages  to  come.  They  are 
portions  of  her  territory  more  valuable  than  if 
joined  to  her  island.  The  sense  of  distance  is 
destroyed  by  her  command  of  ships ;  whilst 
that  very  distance  serves  as  the  feeder  of  her 
commerce  and  marine.  Situated  on  every 
continent,  lying  in  every  latitude,  these,  her 
out-dominions,  make  her  the  centre  of  a  trade 
already  vast  and  perpetually  augmenting— a 
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home  trade  and  a  foreign  trade — for  it  yields 
the  riches  of  both,  as  she  controls  it  all  at  her 
will.  They  take  off  her  redundant  population, 
yet  make  her  more  populous  ;  and  are  destined, 
under  the  policy  already  commenced  towards 
them,  and  which  in  time  she  will  far  more 
extensively  pursue,  to  expand  vastly  lier 
empire,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  mari- 
time,* 

On  the  17th  of  November,  died  the  Queen. 
She  expired  at  Kcw  Palace,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. The  last  time  I  sa%Y  her  was  at  an  en- 
tertainment  at  Carlton  House.  There,  as  at 
the  royal  marriage,  she  had  been  distinguished 
by  her  affability.  Going  away,  gentlemen 
attendants,  and  servants  with  lights,  preceded 
her  sedan  ;  wliilst  the  company  gave  tokens  of 
respectful  deference.  Now,  she  had  paid  the 
common  debt  of  nature.  The  event  was 
communicated  to  me  in  a  note  from  Lord 
Bat  hurst ;  a  form  observed  towards  all  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers. 

The  Queen  enjoyed  in  a  liigh  degree  the 
respect  and  affection  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  For  more 
than  half  a  century,  her  conduct  upon  the 
throne  had  been  to  the  nation,  satisfactory. 
There  were  periods  when  it  was  said  that  she 

♦  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary^  reflectiiig  men 
will  agree  that  tiQie  has  not  dinimished  the  force  of  these 
reflectiotui. 
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had  ioterfered  beyond  her  sphere  in  public 
aflfairs ;  but  besides  the  obstacles  to  this 
under  a  constitutional  government  like  that 
of  England,  however  frequent  may  be  the  in- 
stances in  arbitrary  governments,  there  never 
appears  to  have  been  any  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fact.  Colonel  Barre,  the  bold  champion 
of  the  Colonies  during  the  American  war,  eulo- 
gized her  **  unassuming  virtues"  in  one  of  his 
opposition  speeches.  All  agree,  that  in  the 
relations  of  private  life,  her  conduct  was  ex- 
emplary, and  that  the  British  court  main- 
tained in  her  time,  a  character  of  uniform  de- 
corum and  chastened  grandeur. 

Her  funeral  was  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
at  Windsor.  The  bodv  had  lain  in  state  for 
the  time  usual.  The  procession  moved  from 
Kew.  I  went  there  with  my  sons.  The  mul- 
titude was  so  great,  of  carriages,  persons  on 
horseback,  and  foot  passengers,  that  it  might 
be  said  to  form  a  compact  mass  from  London 
to  Kew,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  It  con- 
tinued, as  long  as  I  looked,  to  press  onward. 
At  night,  the  road  was  lighted  with  torches 
borne  by  the  military.  These,  gleaming  upon 
the  soldiers'  helmets,  and  partially  disclosing, 
now  the  hearse,  then  the  long  solemn  proces- 
sion, winding  its  slow  way  >vith  its  trappings 
of  death,  presented  a  spectacle  for  the  pencil 
or  the  muse.  The  interment  took  place  in 
th^  royal  chap'^^   ^^  St.  George.     There,  for 
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centuries,  had  reposed  the  remains  of  kings 
and  queens,  and  there,  they  had  mouldered  to 
dust.  Around  the  vault,  seen  by  dim  lights  in 
the  Gothic  interior,  were  assembled  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
with  a  few  of  the  personages  who  composed 
the  funeral  train.  Canning:  was  of  the  nura- 
^er — Canning,  with  sensibilities  always  quick 
Bo  whatever  in  human  scenes  might  awaken 
moral  reflection,  or  lift  up  the  tone  of  the 
imagination. 

On  the  3rd  of  December  the  theatres  were 
re-opened.     I  went  to  Drury-lane.     Tlie  house 

«as  crowded,  and  everybody  in  black  for  the 
ueen.     Orders  for  a  court-mourning  take  in 
only  a  limited  class ;    but  the  streets,  as  the 

tieatres,  are  filled  with  persons  of  all  classes, 
ho  put  it  on.  Even  children  wear  it,  and 
Tvants.  Such  is  the  usage  of  the  country, 
he  play  was  **  Brutus,  or  the  fall  of  Tarquin," 
a  new  tragedy,  by  Mr.  Howard  Payne,  a  young 
American.  I  felt  anxious  for  an  author  who 
was  my  countryman,  and  had  the  gratification 
Bd  witness  his  complete  success.  When  the 
piece  was  announced   for  repetition,  bursts  of 

Rpplause  followed,  and   the  waving  of  hand- 
erchiefs,* 

*  American  readers  cannot  but  feel  an  inward  gratificatioii 

the  favourable  VL»rdict  so  often  pronounced  upon  the  efforts 

their  cotmtryineu  in  Englandj  and  on  tho  Continent^  in 

Idfl  of  literature,  genius  and  art,  to  say  nothing  of  tho 

smpetitioas  of  science  and  skill  tn  which  they  have  8o  oft^u 
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On  the  22nd  of  the  month,  accidents  oc- 
curred all  over  London,  from  a  remarkable  fog. 
Carriages  ran  against  each  other,  and  persons 
were  knocked  down  by  them  at  the  crossings. 
The  whole  gang  of  thieves  seemed  to  be  let 
loose.  After  perpetrating  their  deeds,  they 
eluded  detection  by  darting  into  the  fog.  It 
was  of  an  opake,  dingy  yellow.  Torches  were 
used  as  guides  to  carriages  at  mid-day,  but 
gave  scarcely  any  light  through  the  fog.  I# 
went  out  for  a  few  minutes.     It  was  dismal. 

taken  an  active  part  on  public  occasions,  and  at  public  exhi- 
bitions, abroad,  with  results  which  are  before  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

IaMERICANS   abroad. — CASES   OF    ARBUTHNOT    AND    AM- 

BRI8TER. OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. — ROYAL  SPEECH 

BY  COMMISSION- — DINNER  AT  MR.  WELLESLEY    POLE's. 
=*CHESAPEAKE  AND  SUANNON. 


January  1,  1819-  Twelre  of  my  countrymen 
dined  with  me.  One  or  two  were  residents  of 
London  ;  the  remainder,  here  on  their  travels. 
Some  were  going  to  Italy  ;  others  had  been,  or 
[were  going,  to  France,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent. 

It  has  been  my  habit  to  see  my  countrymen 
at  my  table  as  often  as  in  my  power.  To-day, 
as  generally  on  these  occasions,  we  indulged 
in  home  topics.  Admire  as  we  may  what  we 
see  abroad,  who  among  us  that  has  ever  left 
his  own  country,  does  not  feel  that  his  warmest 
affections  point  to  it  as  a  centre?  Tliough 
we  cannot,  in  its  infancy,  claim  for  it  all  the 
monuments  of  science,  letters,  and  the  arts, 
that  are  the  slow  growth  of  time,  we  have 
already,  under  each,  made  rapid  progress.  In 
some,  we  believe  that  we  have  made  improve* 
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ments.     The  prospect  before  us  is  foil  of  hope; 
not  resting  on  idle  boast,  but  the  realities  of 
the  past.     A  noble  freedom  is  ours,  resting  on 
the  broad  basis  of  equal  rights;    a  freedom 
fitted  for  producing  the  highest  energies  and 
refinements  of  civilization  ;  yet  restrained  by 
constitutional   limits ;    guarded    also    against 
some  of  the  risks  of  that  state  by  the  habits  of 
our  people,  who  from  their  origin  have  been 
trained  to  its  blessings,  and  knowing  their  im- 
mense value,  will  know  for  ever  how  to  cling  • 
to  them.     With  this,  as  the  ground-work  of 
national  character;  with  political  advantages, 
the    result  of   geographical    situation ;    with 
great   agricultural,    manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial capabilities,  to  what  a  career  of  power 
and  fame,  if  true  to  ourselves,  may  we  not 
look  forward  !     These  are  the  sentiments  that 
Americans,  meeting  in  another  land,   delight 
to    interchange.       The    heart   has   no    higher 
pleasures   than    those    which    the   feelings    of 
country  inspire.     The}-  are  exalted  by  absence. 
An  American  minister  abroad,  must  then  be 
ever   in    the   experience   of  his   purest  social 
enjoyments,    when    he    sees    around    him    his 
countrymen  as  guests.* 

*  Of  late  years,  a  great  many  of  the  Author's  countrymen, 
not  in  official  life,  and  constrained  by  no  obligations  of  duty, 
seem  to  have  become  addicted  to  &  permanent  residence  abroad. 
The  writer  does  not  presume  to  reflect  upon  such  persons, 
who  certainly  are  entitled  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
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January  7.  Received  a  note  from  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  requesting  me  to  call  on  him  to-day 
t  four,  at  his  private  residence.  It  was  dated 
ast  night,  and  indorsed  ^^  Immediate^'  He 
was  confined  with  the  gout,  I  was  shown 
into  a  room  upstairs,  wljere  I  found  him  on 
his  couch. 

It  was  my  first  interview  with  him  since  the 
egotiation.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
what  had  been  accomplished,  with  a  regret 
that  more  had  not  been  done.  Of  Impress- 
ment, he  said  nothing  more  than  that  it  had 
gone  ofi*on  a  point  unexpected. 

He  had  sent  for  me  on  the  cases  of  Arbuth- 
uot  and  Ambrister.  The  British  Government, 
he  said,  had  received  from  Mr.  Bagot,  their 
minister  in  Washington,  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court-martial,  which  had  been  under 
full  deliberation  at  a  cabinet  council. 

The  opinion  arrived  at  was,  that  the  conduct 
of  these  individuals  had  been  unjustifiable,  and 
therefore  not  calling  for  the  interference  of 
Great  Britain. 

Whilst  announcing  this  result  he  had  also 
to  say,  that  parts  of  the  transaction  were 
viewed  as  open  to  exception,  whether  as  re- 


lb 


tiiere  certuinly  Ib  such  a  tKiDg  as  fatriotish,  and  porhaps 

Cba  foregoing  reflectiona  might  be  suggested  to  such  persons 

with  advantage,  without  imderrating  what  is  seen  abroad  in 

ture  or  art,  or  the  ngreeable  iJitercoiirae  ort<?n  mi>t  with  in 

breign  lands. 
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garded  some  of  the  operations  in  Florida,  or 
the  conduct  of  the  commanding  general,  in 
ordering  Ambrister  to  be  executed  after  the 
first  sentence  against  him  was  revoked.  He 
then  read  me  a  despatch  drawn  up  to  Mr. 
Bagot,  embracing  in  substance  the  communi- 
cation made  to  me, 

I  expressed  the  satisfaction  which  I  was 
sure  my  Government  would  feel  at  the  prin- 
cipal decision,  intermingling  a  regret  at  the 
other  sentiments  with  which  its  disclosure  to 
me  had  been  accompanied. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  remarked,  that  it  was 
his  desire  to  hold  a  conversation  with  me  upon 
the  views  of  the  British  Government  respect- 
ing the  Indians  along  our  frontier;  but  that 
for  the  present  he  would  forbear,  having  rea- 
son to  expect  a  communication  from  me.  Here 
he  read  part  of  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Bagot, 
dated  the  3r^  of  December,  in  which  he  informs 
his  Government  that  Mr.  Adams  had  given 
him  to  understand  that  instructions  would  be 
sent  to  me  to  afford  full  explanations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  case  of  these  two  British  subjects. 

I  replied,  that  I  had  actually  received  such 
instructions ;  but  as  they  had  only  just  got  to 
hand,  I  was  not  prepared  to  act  upon  them. 
I  would  be  ready  at  the  earliest  time  he  would 
appoint ;  on  which  he  named  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. I  added,  that  although  the  decision 
to  which  his  Majesty's  Government  had  come, 
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might  be  considered  as  anticipating  to  a  certain 
extent  the  object  of  my  instructions,  I  had 
still  a  duty  of  much  moment  to  perform  ;  for 
that  I  should  ill  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  Pre- 
sident if  I  suffered  the  record  of  the  court- 
martial,  strong  as  it  was,  to  be  taken  as  a  mere 
naked  record,  unaccompanied  by  elucidations 
of  a  nature  somewhat  more  enlarged,  that 
would  serve,  I  trusted,  to  place  the  whole 
transaction  in  its  ri^ht  attitude. 

Jan,  11*    Called  again  on  Lord  Castlereagh. 
My  call  Lad  been  postponed  at  his  instance, 

I  from  Saturday  until  to-day,  I  felt  that  the 
task  I  had  to  execute  was  the  more  important, 
from  the  deep  sensation  which  the  execution 
of  these  iodividuals  had   created  in   England, 

|,  It   was   not   enough    that   the    act   could    be 

■lechnically  justified  by  the  strict  laws  of 
nations,  or  sheer  rights  of  war.  I  felt  that  it 
ought  to  stand  on  broader  grounds;  that  it 
ought  to  be   vindicated  to  humanity  no  less 

IjLthan  justice. 

"  I  said  to  his  lordship,  that  full  justice  could 
not  be  rendered  to  the  United  States,  if  the 
unhappy  occurrence  was  looked  at  simply  by 

■itself.  It  was  indispensable  to  consider  it  in 
connexion  with  principles  and  facts  wliich,  for 

Itei  succession   of  years,  had    been   interwoven 

^iv-itb  their  history.  That  it  was  not  my  de- 
sign to  enter  minutely  into  this  field  ;  but  that 
I  should  be  unable   to  represent  in  their  true 
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spirit  the  views,  or  fulfil  the  expectations,  of 
my  Government,  if  I  did  not  go  into  it  par- 
tially. That  it  seemed  difficult  for  Europe  to 
understand  the  precise  relations  of  policy  and 
feeling  subsisting  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indians.  In  many  respects  the  mis- 
conceptions were  fundamental.  These  -In- 
dians were  savage,  wandering  tribes ;  "^ret  very 
warlike.  Their  relations  towards  the  United 
States  were,  indeed,  so  anomalous ;  there  was 
such  an  absence  of  all  standards  of  comparison 
in  Europe,  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  United  States  were  scarcely  perhaps  of  a 
nature  tb  be  accurately  appreciated  but  by 
themselves.  It  seemed  a  part  of  their  system, 
more  than  any  other,  local  and  exclusive.  The 
original  question  of  dispossessing  the  Indians  of 
their  homes,  was  not  now  for  consideration.  It 
was  with  nations  that  had  gone  before  us.  We 
liad  to  take  things  as  we  found  them.  The  policy 
and  intentions  of  a  nation  could  nowhere  be  better 
read  than  in  its  acts  of  legislation,  and  habitual 
conduct.  Judged  by  both,  not  only  would  it 
be  found  that  the  United  States  pursued  a  just 
treatment  towards  the  Indians  within  their  ter- 
ritory or  along  their  border,  but  anxiously 
sought  in  all  ways  to  better  their  condition. 
They  purchased  lands  from  them,  only  under 
their  own  consent.  They  formed  treaties  or 
compacts  with  them,  guaranteeing  their  rights. 
Their  laws  guarded  them  against  the  inroads 
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of  the  whites,  prohibited  dealings  with  them 
^by  which   they  might   be   aggrieved,  and   in 
ivery  practicable  way  sought  to  difiuse  among 
them   the    comforts   of  civilization.      But   all 
these  just   aims    had    too   often    failed,    and 
through  causes  which  the  United  States  could 
not  prevent,  and   sincerely  deplored.     When 
peace  with  the  Indians  had  been  interrupted, 
it  was  never  by  the  wish  of  the  United  States. 
In  tlie  border  strife  that  preceded  open  hosti- 
lity, aggression  almost  necessarily  came  from 
the   Indian.     He  lived  in  the  forest.     His  at- 
tack upon  the  whites  was  under  cover  of  night, 
ikor  from  his  ambush  by  day.     Whole  families 
Hwere  surprised  and   cut  off'  by  him.     Pursuit 
JPcould  hardly  e\fer  reach  him,  until  the  tardy 
force  of  Government  was  called  out.     In  this 
manner  the  frontier  inhabitants  had  been  slain 
throughout  successive  generations.     But,  left 
to  himself,  the  Indian  was  not  always  a  dan- 
gerous neighbour.     If  when  roused,  he  took 
'his  revenge,  he  was  not  destitute  of  peaceful 
Bvirtues,     He    was,   moreover,   essentially    the 
■weaker  party.     When  the  Government  moved 
Hits  force,  he  was  sure   in  the  end  to  be  over- 
come.     Hence,  if  nothing  else  prevented  his 
incursions,  self-interest  would  be  a  check,  were 
^it  not  for  the  intermeddling  of  others  ;    who, 
■with   the   double   guilt  of  real  enmity   to  the 
■Indians  and  the    United   States,  became    the 
f  truly  responsible  for  the  fate  that  awaited 
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the  former,  as  well  as  the  butcheries  inflicted 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter. 

And  here,  I  said,  I  came  to  a  painful,  but 
indispensable,  part  of  my  duty.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  declare,  that  my  Government,  resting 
upon  suflficient  proofs,  was  satisfied,  that  our 
Indian  wars  generally,  with  the  massacres  on 
the  frontier  always  their  preludes,  hgd  origi- 
nated in  one  and  the  same  cause.  That  they 
had  been  produced  by  British  traders, intruding 
themselves,  with  evil  intentions,  among  the 
Indians.  To  recapitulate  the  proofs  would 
not  be  diflicult  American  history  contained 
them.  A  single  instance  might  be  adverted 
to.  The  events  of  the  late  war  which  threw 
the  baggage  of  General  Proctor  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,  had  put  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  possession  of  documents 
to  show,  that  if  not  all  the  Indian  wars  which 
President  Washington  had  been  compelled  to 
wage,  the  most  formidable  of  them,  were  insti- 
gated and  sustained  on  the  side  of  the  Indians 
by  British  traders.  The  enormity  of  such  con- 
duct was  the  more  felt  in  the  United  States,  as 
it  was  there  alone  its  consequences  were  ex- 
perienced. It  was  known  how  explicit  had 
been  the  refusals  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  admit,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  British  traders  among  the  Indians 
within  their  borders ;  from  what  motives,  might 
be  easily  conjectured  from  all  I  was  say i Jig. 
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That  his  Majesty's  Gbveniment  had  disowned 
all  conuexion  with  these  agents  in  their  work 
of  death,  was  well-known.  This  only  exhibited 
iheir  crimes  under  a  deeper  dye,  seeing  that 
hey  persevered  in  pei-petrating  them  in  the 
an^e  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  mocking 
its  justice,  abusing  its  dignity,  and  misleading 
the  poor  Indian  but  the  more  fatally  by  claim- 
ing to  be  invested  with  its  high  auspices  and 
support.  Here  was  the  fountain  of  the  evil. 
If  any  long  train  of  outrages  and  sufferings 
along  their  frontier,  could  be  supposed  to  affect 
the  sensibilities  of  a  people,  it  was  such  as  I 
was  obliged  to  bring  into  view. 

It   was  under  the  recollection   of  them  all 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
compelled  to  regard  the  cases  of  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister.     The  necessity  of  reviewing 
proofs  against  them,  was  superseded  by  what 
ad   passed  at  our  interview  on   the  seventh 
tant.     His  Majesty's  Government  had  acqui- 
seed  in  the   reality  of  their  misdeeds,  bj"  re- 
sing  its   avenging  arm  in    their  behalf.     It 
nly  remained  for  me  to  strip    their   punish* 
ment  of  the  features  of  harshness  which,  im- 
erfectly  understood,  it  might  seem  at  first  to 
►  can     This  I  could  not  do  more  effectually 
ban  by   declaring  it   to  be  the   belief  of  my 
overnment,  that   it  was   to   these  two  indi- 
iduals  that  the  war  w  ith  the  Seminole  Indians 
Bs  to  be  ascribed.     That  without  their  insti- 
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gation  it  never  would  have  taken  place,  any 
more  than  the  massacres  which  preceded  and 
provoked  it ;  the  massacre  of  Mrs.  Garrit  and 
her  children  ;  the  massacre  of  a  boat's  crew, 
with  a  midshipman  at  their  head,  ascending 
the  Appalacliicola  in  time  of  peace  ;  the  mas- 
sacrCj  upon  another  occasion,  of  a  party  of 
more  than  thirty  Americans,  amongst  whom 
were  women  and  children,  witli  other  massacres 
alike  cruel. 

As  to  Ambrister,  he  had  been  taken  in  arms. 
He  had  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  evi- 
dence, by  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
leadiu";  on  the  Indians  asrainst  American 
troops.  And  in  what  light  did  Ambrister 
stand  ?  We  find  him  deceiving  them  by  re- 
presentations which  he  knew  to  be  untrue; 
striving  to  rouse  them  by  artful  falsifications 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  unfounded  asser- 
tions of  ill-treatment  from  the  Americans*  At 
another  time  he  is  see  a  applying  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  to  the  British  Gover- 
nor at  New  Providence,  and,  indirectly,  to  the 
British  Government  itself,  for  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  Indians ;  drawing  on  the  war  by 
impressions  made  on  their  mind  that  they 
would  be  upheld  by  Britain  ;  and  presumptu- 
ously usurping  the  higliest  official  names  in 
Britain,  the  better  to  carry  on  his  designs.  He 
was  the  patron  of  the  Indians,  the  penman  of 
their  petitions,  the  spokesman  at  their  coun- 
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|ciU  ;  these  were  the  methods  by  which  he 
^vorked  upon  their  passions ;  these  the  testi- 
monials of  his  guilt;  to  which,  in  the  eye 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
that  of  the  credulous  Indian,  whilst  perpetrat- 
■  ing  his  worst  enormities,  was  only  secondary. 
It  therefore  called  for  the  last  punishment. 

As  connected  with  the  general  subject  of 
Indian  cruelties,  I  spoke  of  the  massacres  of 
American  prisoners  during  the  late  war  by  the 
tribes  associated  with  the  British  army*  I 
brought  into  view  those  committed  after  the 
battle  on  the  river  Raisin.  On  that  occasion, 
American  officers,  who  had  surrendered,  were 
scalped  and  murdered  in  the  presence  of  Bri- 
tish officers,  the  latter  declaring  their  inability 
to  restrain  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians.  Among 
the  victims  was  Captain  Hart,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  The  public 
•  sensation  under  such  horrors,  might  be  easily 
imagined.  Congress  had  been  forced  to  pass 
a  law  authorizing  retaliation  on  captive  British 
officers,  in  case  of  their  repetition  ;  the  Execu- 
dve  Government  of  the  Union  having  pre- 
Hviously  and  repeatedl}^  proposed  to  Great  Bri- 
Htein,  that  neither  country  should,  under  any 
Bcircumstances,  employ  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries 
Hill  battle* 

IP    Lord    Castlereagh    asked,    if    it    anywhere 
ippeared  that  there  iiad  been  a  connection  be- 
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tween  Arbuthnot  and  Woodbine,  the  evidence 
before  the  court-martial,  as  far  as  he  recollected, 
not  disclosing  that  fact.  Here  I  gave  him  a 
copyof  the  journal  in  Arbuthnot's  hand-writing, 
kept  in  October  and  November,  1816,  when  he 
and  Woodbine  arrived  in  the  vessel  of  the 
former  at  Suwahny,  from  Nassau.  This  docu- 
ment established  a  connexion  between  the 
two,  and  moreover  showed  that  Woodbine,  in 
Arbuthnot's  presence,  made  promises  to  the 
Indians  of  support  from  Great  Britain,  which 
Arbuthnot  knew  to  be  unwarrantable.  The 
latter,  instead  of  contradicting  them,  became 
party  to  the  deception  by  repeating  the  same 
promises  himself. 

His  lordship  next  inquired  if  there  was  any 
evidence  that  he  was  apprized  of  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  nintli  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent. 

Passing  b}'^  tlie  obvious  import  of  the  article, 
that  it  applied  onl}^  to  Indians  with  whom  the 
United  States  had  been  actually  at  war,  I  re- 
plied, that  there  was  also  positive  proof  to  fix 
upon  him  this  knowledge ;  viz.  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  him  from  Mr.  Culloh,  written  in  the 
name  of  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Gaines, 
in  which  he  was  expressly  informed  that  such 
was  its  meaning.  A  copy  of  this  letter,  I  also 
handed  to  his  lordship. 

I  drew  to  a  conclusion  by  saying,  that  both 
of  these  unhappy  individuals  had  clearly  drawn 
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upon  themselves  their  doom.     Tliat    towards 
those    who    could     deliberately    become    the 
means  of  war  and  bloodshed,  the  extension  of 
a  lenient  treatment  by  the  United  States,  would 
be   to   forget  what  they   owed   to  their   own 
people.     Long  had  they  borne  the  evils  inflicted 
by  such  guilty  agents.     If  a  necessary  justice 
had  at  length,   for   the  first  time,  held  up  to 
public  example  two  of  them,  there  was  room 
for  the  hope,  that,  painful  as  was  the  example, 
it  might  be  productive  of  future  good  to  the 
cause   of  humanity.     I   was   directed   by   the 
President  to  say,  that  whatever  deep  regret 
Mi  might  belong  to  the  occasion,  there  appeared 
Bto  be  no  ground  of  censure.     The  command- 
ing general  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  his 
country,  had  added  to  its  glory,  and  was  be- 
lieved on  this,   as  other  occasions  of  his  life, 
to  have  been  animated  only  by  a  sense  of  the 
^public  good.      It  was  scarcely  necessary  for 
Hme  to  add,  that  those  who  mixed  themselves  up 
with  hordes  whose  rule  of  warfare   subjected 
Kto  destruction,  with  torments,  all  who  fell  into 
"their  hands,  threw  themselves  out  of  the  pale 
of  those  merciful  protections  which   civilized 
warfare  extended  to  captives.      To   have    al- 
lowed these  individuals  a  trial  at  all,  was  an 
idulgence. 

Lord   Castlereagh  said   that  he  would  take 

Ho   consideration   what   had    faUen  from  me, 

rell  as  the  fresh  papers  1  had  submitted. 
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before  offering  any  thing  on  his  part.  He 
asked  if  I  had  any  furtlier  documents  to  lay 
before  him.  I  said  none.  "Will  do  others 
be  laid  before  Congress?"  he  inquired.  He 
had  here  in  his  mind  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams 
of  the  28th  of  November  1818,  to  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Spain, 
containing  so  ample  a  vindication  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  Seminole  war,  including 
the  execution  of  the  two  British  subjects.  I 
answered,  that  the  President  would  in  all  pro- 
bability communicate  to  Congress  other  docu- 
ments than  the  bare  proceedings  of  the  court- 
martial  ;  if  so,  they  might  be  expected  in  Eng- 
land by  early  arrivals. 

In  the  end  he  remarked,  that  he  greatly 
lamented  the  whole  occurrence.  It  was  ex- 
citing strong  sensibility  in  England.  On  this 
topic  he  dwelt  with  some  anxiety;  giving  ex- 
pression however,  for  himself,  to  none  otlier 
than  assuaging  sentiments.  In  this  spirit  the 
interview  had  been  conducted  and  terminated. 
It  may  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
explanations  on  my  side,  were  aflbrded  with 
all  the  conciliation  of  manner  practicable. 

January  14,  Received  a  note  from  Lord 
Castlereagh  requesting  me  to  call  on  him.  On 
my  arrival  he  said,  that  the  cases  of  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister  were  making  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  ;  he  witnessed  it 
with  concern,  as  he  knew  not  what   turn  the 
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subject  might  take  when  Parliament  met ;  he 
saw  nothing  objectionable  in  the  general  cha- 
racter of  my  explanations ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  on  revolving  in  his  mind  all  that  I  said, 
there  were  parts  which  it  was  rather  his  desire 
I  would  repeat  for  his  more  full  information. 
This  I  did,  with  the  amplifications  required, 
I  spoke  of  the  war  with  the  Creek  Indians  in 
1813,  and  the  barbarities  at  Fort  Mimms  that 
provoked  it.  These,  there  was  much  reason 
for  believing,  had  also  been  instigated  by 
breign  hands.  Lord  Castlereagh  requested  I 
would  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  on  that  occasion,  and  a  copy 
of  the  act  of  Congress  I  had  mentioned,  autho- 
rizing retaliation. 

January  15.  Furnished  Lord  Castlereagh 
with  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  3rd 
of  March  1813,  and  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Jackson,  of  the  9th  of  August  1814. 

I  had  expected  that  he  would  say  something 
of  the  views  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
respecting  the  Indians  along  our  frontier,  in 
pursuance  of  his  intimation  on  the  9th  instant; 
but  he  did  not.  Nor  did  any  further  expla- 
nations or  remarks  of  a  formal  nature,  pass 
relative  to  these  executions. 

They  subsequently   became    the  subject   of 

arliamentary  inquiry.  Commentaries  that 
ight  have  been  anticipated  were  made  in 
ebate;  but  Ministers  maintained  their  ground. 
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Out-of-doors,  excitement  seemed  to  rise  higher 
and  higher.  ^  Stocks  experienced  a  slight  fiEill. 
The  newspapers  kept  up  their  fire.  Little 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  trans* 
action,  they  gave  vent  to  angry  declamation. 
They  fiercely  denounced  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Tyrant,  rufiian^  murderer, 
were  among  the  epithets  applied  to  their  com- 
manding general.  He  was  exhibited  in  pla- 
cards through  the  streets.  The  journals,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  united  in  these  attacks. 
The  Whig,  and  others  in  opposition,  took  the 
lead.  Those  in  the  Tory  interest,  although 
more  restrained,  gave  them  countenance.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  passion,  the  ministry  stood 
firm.  Better  informed,  more  just,  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  not  to  risk  the  peace  of 
the  two  countries,  on  grounds  so  untenable. 
It  forms  an  instance  of  the  intelligence  and 
strength  of  a  Government,  disregarding  the 
first  clamours  of  a  powerful  press,  and  first 
erroneous  impulses  of  an  almost  universal 
public  feeling.  At  a  later  day  of  my  mission, 
Lord  Castlereagh  said  to  me,  that  a  war  might 
have  been  produced  on  this  occasion,  "  if  the 
**  ministry  had  hut  held  up  a  finger.*^  On  so 
slender  a  thread  do  public  afiairs  sometimes 
hang.  Plato  says,  that  the  complaisance  which 
produces  popularity,  is  the  source  of  the 
greatest  operations  in  government.  The  firm- 
ness of  one  man,  is  perhaps  the  pivot  on  which 
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great  events  more  frequently  turn.  I  adtjpted 
and  retain  the  belief,  that  the  firmness  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  under  this  emergency,  sustained 
y  that  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  was 
the  main  cause  of  preventing  a  rupture  between 
the  two  nations. 

January  20.  Lord  Castlereagh  gives  an 
official  dinner  to-day  to  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  Privy  Council,  amounting  in  all 
to  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  object  is,  to 
^ee  finally  upon  the  Prince  Regent's  speecli 
o  Parliament,  It  is  already  drawn  up,  and 
will  be  read  by  his  lordship.     This  is  the  cus- 

m,  my  informant  said,  every  year,  the  day 

fore  Parliament  meets.  The  office  of  enter- 
taining the  Ministers,  and  reading  the  speech, 
generally  devolves,  he  added,  on  the  leading 
ministerial  member  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

January  2L  Parliament  was  opened.  The 
Prince  Regent  did  not  come  in  person  to  the 

(House  of  Lords.  Five  Commissioners  repre- 
bented  him,  viz.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
iLrchbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Marquis  Cam- 
Ben,  tlie  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby.  The  speech  was  read  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  announced  two  events, 
End  only  two,  in  connexion  with  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country.  First,  that  the 
gotiations  of   Aix   la   Chapelle   had   led   to 
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the  evacuation  of  tbe  French  territory  by  the 
Allied  armies.  Secondly,  that  a  treaty  had 
been  concluded  with  the  United  States  for  the 
renewal  of  the  commercial  convention,  and 
**  the  amicable  adjustment  of  several  points  of 
**  mutual  importance  to  the  interests  of  botb 
**  nations/'  It  stated  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain  to  be  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  that  there  was  a  progressive 
improvement  of  the  revenue  in  its  most  intpor- 
tant  branches, 

Januarj^  23,  Dined  at  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole's. 
There  were  at  table,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Pole,  Mrs, 
Rush,  Lady  Harvey  of  Maryland,*  Lady 
Georgiana  Fane,  Miss  Caton  of  Maryland,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  one  of  the  aids  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Felton  Harvey 
another,  young  Mr*  Fane,  Mr,  M'Tavish  of 
Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Bouverie. 

Conversation  was  various.  Mr.  Bagot's  pro* 
bable  return  home  in  May,  was  mentioned.  A 
frigate  was  to  be  sent  for  him.  I  spoke  of  the 
satisfaction  his  diplomatic  career  had  given  at 
Washington,  and  from  authority,  having  been 
directed  by  the  President  to  say  so  to  Lord 
Castlereagh. 

Paris  and  French  society  were  talked  of. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset   took  a  leading  share  in  what   was 

♦  See  ante  p.  85^  note. 
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said.     Mention  was  made  of  a  solenm  celebra- 
tion on  Thursday  at  the  chapel  of  the  French 
[  Embassy  in  London,  to  commemorate  the  anni- 
jfcersary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteentli, 
'the    priest   read    the   will   of    Louis.      Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  in   decribing  the  good  ac- 
commodations of  the  house  in  Paris  in  which 
the  Duke  resided  when  last  there,  said  it  was 
the  same  tliat  President  Monroe  had  occupied 
duribg  his  mission  to  France. 
^B    We  heard  of  the  exploits  of  one  of  the  com- 
^pimy  during  the  late  shooting^season.     Eight 
hundred    and     twelve    partridges,    and    three 
hundred  and  thirty  pheasants,  were  the  fruits 
of  his  marksmanship.     Other  exploits  of  the 
I     same  nature  were  spoken  of;  some  that  ex- 
BDe^ded    them.     A  gentleman  was  named    on 
I     whose  estate,  at  the  preceding  season,  three 
thousand    hares   were    shot    by   himself   and 
friends;    all  explained,  I  might  add,  by  the 
game   monopoly.     Something   remarkable  for 
numbers    in    another   way,    happened     to    be 
stated  ;  that  Colonel  Vivian  was  one  of  twenty- 
nx  children,  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  the 
youngest  of  thirty. 

Painting  became  a  topic.  The  collections 
[in  France,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries,  were 
I  familiar  to  some  of  the  company.  My  atten- 
ftion  was  most  excited  by  what  was  said  of  a 
picture  of  the  Black  Prince,  lately  picked  up 
I  for  a  Cow  francs  at  a  sale  on  the  Continent. 
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Mn  Pole  said  there  were  good  grounds  for 
believing  it  to  be  an  original,  formerly  of  the 
royal  collection  in  England.  The  account 
given  was,  that  James  II.  took  it  with  hiin  to 
France  when  he  abdicated,  since  which  it  had 
been  lost  sight  of»  until  traced  by  chance  at 
this  sale.  Lord  Westmoreland  had  his  doubts, 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  James  left 
England.  Mr.  Pole  saw  no  incompatibility. 
This  turned  the  conversation  to  the  personal 
fortunes  of  that  monarch.  The  picture  after- 
wards gave  it  a  turn  to  the  Plantagenets. 
Touching  upon  this  part  of  English  history,  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  won  a  battle  in  Spain  on  the  ground  where 
the  Black  Prince  gained  one  ;  that  both  had 
fought  in  the  cause  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
one  for  the  restoration  of  Peter  of  Castile,  the 
other  for  that  of  Ferdinand  tlie  Seventh  ;  each 
Spanish  monarch  having  been  ejected  by  the 
French.  These  were  close  parallels.  Another 
was  probably  in  the  thoughts  of  tlie  company 
— the  fields  of  Poictiers  and  Waterloo.  AH,  I 
believe,  would  have  destined  the  picture,  if 
genuine,  to  the  ownership  of  the  Duke,  as  a 
companion  to  the  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon 
at  Apsley  House. 

Sir  Felton  Harvey  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set had  each  lost  an  arm  in  the  battles  of  the 
Duke.  The  Duke  himself  had  never  been 
wounded.     Others    of  his   military  suite  had 
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been  maimed  or  killed  by  his  side.  Sir  Felton 
had  been  with  him  in  most  of  his  campaigns  in 
the  Peninsula,  He  said  to  me*  speakinor  of 
the  Duke  after  dinger,  that  his  self-possession 
enabled  him  to  sleep  soundly  on  the  brink  of 
danger.  Often  when  lying  down,  under  his 
usual  order  to  be  awoke  if  necessary,  he  had 
known  him  called  up  repeatedly  within  a  few 
hours,  by  the  arrival  of  expresses,  and  if  no 
movement  were  required,  drop  asleep  again  in 
a  momenta  It  was  such  conversation  and  more, 
that  the  evening  brought  with  it,* 

Of  Sir  Felton  Harvey  I  subsequently  learned 
an  anecdote.  It  may  be  in  print,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it  During  one  of  the  battles  in 
Spain,  the  Duke  gave  him  an  order  to  convey 
to  another  part  of  the  field.  Half  across  it,  a 
French  officer  was  seen  galloping  towards  him. 
Sir  Felton  had  no  sword.  It  was  his  right 
arm   he  had  lost ;    the  other  held  the  bridle. 


*  Among  the  endless  anecdotes  of  the  Duke  and  Waterloo, 
lit  is  rehitedj  that  one  mornings  cither  at  Strathfieldsaye  or 
[flsewhere,  the  Duke  came  down  rather  late  to  breakfast^  and 
[found  some  of  tha  company  still  lingering  at  table.  Ap- 
ching  the  fire^  ho  stood  for  an  instant  in  the  act  of 
[rubbing  his  hands  together*  and  then  turned  round,  when 
i  ono  of  the  ladies  present  remarked^  ■ '  Duke,  woVe  just  been 
talking  about  you."  "  Ah,  ah,  indeed,"  said  the  Duke,  ^'  aud 
[what  have  you  been  saying?"  "  WeVe  rather  come  to  the 
inclusion  that  Bonaparte  ought  to  have  defeated  you/* 
Y'  Indeed^'*  said  the  Duke,  again  rubbing  his  hands  together, 
"thcnwhy  did'nther 
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But  he  faced  the  foe,  looking  Ijiqi  defiance. 
As  they  swiftly  drew  near,  the  Frenchman 
raised  himself  in  his  stirrups,  his  sw*ord  up- 
lifted. Discovering  his  adversary  to  be  de- 
fenceless, he  brought  down  his  weaport  in  the 
form  of  a  salute,  and  rapidly  passed  on.  Stic^ 
acts  give  to  war  touches  of  moral  beauty,  in 
spite  of  its  evils.  After  the  battle,  the  restless 
courtesy  of  Harvey  sought  in  vain  for  th« 
chivalrous  GauL  There  was  too  much  reason 
to  think  he  fell.  He  had  made  no  boast  of 
sparing  life,  but  gave  his  salute  in  silence. 

January  26.  Mr*  *****  called  on  ine. 
He  had  applied  for  an  interview,  stating  himself 
to  be ,  It  was  his  purpose  to  ask  in- 
formation relative  to  the  navy  boards  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  matters  pertatntng  to 
the  civil  organization  of  our  marine.  He  talked 
a  good  deal.  Sometimes  his  remarks  were 
more  full  than  the  mere  desire  for  information 
seemed  to  call  for,  A  foolish  rumour  was  in 
town  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  St.  Helena, 
tlie  rumour  adding  that  a  fast-sailing  American 
schooner  had  been  in  the  plot*  This  led  him 
to  speak  of  the  exploits  of  the  American  navy. 
He  touched  upon  them  w^ith  sufficient  com- 
plaisance, but  wound  up  with  an  allusion  to 
the  action  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Shan- 
non. That,  on  the  whole,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, he  thought,  the  fairest  trial  of  the 
naval  prowess  of  the  two  countries,  frigate  to 
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frigate.  I  did  not  argue  witli  him*  He  soon 
left  me,  after  tire  gomewhat  singular  topics  it 
had  been  his  pleasure  to  indulge  in.  I  am 
bound  to  add  tliat  it  is  the  first  and  only  time  it 
bad  been  my  lot  to  hear  any  broached  in  Eng- 
land not  suited  to  the  good  feelings  of  conver- 
sation. 

The  Chesapeake,  it  is  true,  was  captured. 
The  English  commander  sought  the  battle 
with  a  noble,  daring  spirit,  and  won  his 
prize  gallantly.*  Let  no  American  gainsay 
this,  for  is  it  for  Americans  to  rob  valour  of  its 
renown?  We  heard  how  the  achievement  was 
hailed  in  England  ;  the  more,  as  it  first  broke 
the  spell  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  naval 
encounters  between  the  two  countries  termi- 
nating differently.  But  with  whatever  satis- 
faction received  there,  whatever  joy  it  may 
have  created  in  England,  I  cannot  think 
that  it  equalled,  nay,  I  am  sure  that  it 
did  not,  the  opposite  feeling   in  the   United 


I 


*  Captain  Brooke,  of  the  Britiali  frigate  '^  ShaEnon/' 
'Hie  writer  was  afterwards  at  Bchool  with  hh  son,  the  Bchool 
first  referred  toj  ant«  page  237.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  this  celebrated  naval  engagement  was  not  unknown  in 
the  Bchool^  the  period  being  then  not  remote.  Sometimea 
it  became  a  topic,  an  animated  one,  perhaps  all  the  more  so, 
from  the  presence  of  the  Hero's  son,  and  the  sons  of  the 
Aixiari<^n  Minister.  If  the  discusBions,  growing  out  of  it, 
were  not  always  characterized  by  the  restraints  of  riper 
yearSj  or  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  ro  wpiwov,  they  were 
Hi  leaat  conducted  with  the  genuine  heartiness,  not  to  say 
mbmfdcnf  of  that  "  happiest  stage  of  life/' 
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States.  I  remember,  who  among  us  can 
forget,  the  first  rumour  of  it.  I  remember 
the  startling  sensation.  I  remember,  at  first, 
the  universal  incredulity,  I  remember  how 
the  post-offices  were  thronged,  for  successive 
days,  by  anxious  inquiring  thousands,  under 
tlie  disheartening  reports  that  successively 
reached  the  Capital ;  and  then  how  collections 
of  people  rode  out  for  miles  upon  the  highway, 
to  catch  something  by  anticipation  as  the  mail 
came  in*  At  last,  when  hope  gave  way,  and 
the  certainty  of  her  capture  no  longer  remained 
in  doubt,  I  remember  the  universal  gloom. 
Funeral  orations,  badges  of  mourning,  testified 
it.  '*  Don't  give  up  thb  ship!*' the  dying 
words  of  Lawrence,  slain  by  the  first  broadside, 
were  on  every  tougue.  Wrapped  in  his  Flag 
as  a  winding  sheet,  his  remains  were  conveyed 
by  the  victors  to  Halifax,  and  there  interred 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  brave  fue.  But  not 
long  did  they  lie  there.  When  peace  came, 
a  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  prompt,  affectionate 
patriotism  of  twelve  New  England  sea-captains, 
and  by  them  exclusively  manned,  bore  them 
back  to  his  country,  the  country  he  so  loved, 
the  country  he  so  nobly  died  for.  There  they 
repose,  under  the  laurel  as  the  cypress;  for  he 
too,  in  his  turn,  had  formerly  triumphed,  ship 
to  ship,  over  the  world-renowned  Flag  of  Eng- 
land. Others  may  augur  the  naval  destinies  of  the 
United  States  from  their  repeated  and  splendid 


^fictories,  even  in   the  very  infancy  uf  the  Re- 

P^ublic ;  I — from   the  grief  that  Ibllowed  tliis 

I    defeat.     It  illustrated  the  intensity  of  feeling 

^fcrevailing  among  a  People  where   each   one 

identified  himself  with  the  Nation,  and  seemed 

as  sorely  struck  down  by  a  pubhc  calamity,  as 

if  it  had   been  a  personal   blow.     What  may 

not   be   hoped  from    such    a    People    in    the 

achievements  of  War  ;  what,  in   all   that  may 

contribute  to  their  triumphant  advancement  in 

the  arts  of  Peace,  and  to  their  social,  as  their 

political,  progress,   if  true   to  themselves,  and 

their  liappy  and  powerful  Union. 

k..=:_.... 

^Hotne  above  concluding  passage  of  tliis  portion  of  fcho 
l^^reaent  volumej  yet,  concluding  as  it  does  with  a  tribute  to 
the  value  of  The  Union,  he  cannot  forbear  hero  expressing, 
aft  bis  belief,  how  the  author's  soul  would  have  swellod  with 
patriotic  emotion,  could  he  have  lived  tu  witness  the  final 
triuDiph  of  the  great  cause  of  The  Union  over  four  dreadful 
years  of  armed  domestic  insurrection. 

Sincerely  attached,  as  the  author  was,  to  the  brave  People 

(who  thns,  in  an  evil  hour,  suffered  themselves  to  rise  against 
the  authority  of  the  General  Qovernmentj  and  attempt  the 
violent  disruption  of  The  Union  of  ITie  States ;  estimating, 
as  he  always  did,  in  a  very  high  degree,  their  attractive  and 
Boblo  qualities ;  closely  connected  with  the*  South  by  the 
tieis  of  marriage ;  two  of  the  three  Administrations  of  which 
he  w&«  successively  a  member,  having  each  at  their  head 
a  great  Virginia  statesman,  President  Madison  and  Prosi- 
dcnt  Monroe,  whereby  he  was  b rough t,  for  a  series  of  years^ 
I  into  the  closest  oiBciul  and  personal  intercourse  with  dis* 
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tingaished  Southern  men ;  imbibing  from  those  two  pore  and 
illustrioos  Chief  Magistrates,  as  he  has  himself  left  on  reoord, 
''lessons  of  wisdom  fit  to  be  ever  remembered/'  he  yet 
never  permitted  his  affSection  for  his  native  State,  to  out- 
weigh his  superior  aUegiance  to  that  greater  Union,  which 
he  saw  had  alone  made,  and  could  alone  preaervo^  us,  a 
powerful,  prosperous,  and  happy  People.  Denouncing,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  the  attempt  of  a  single  State  in  1831,  to 
set  aside  a  law  of  Congress,  which  signally  failed  under  the 
prompt  and  resolute  measures  of  President  Jackson,  he  thus 
concluded  a  letter,  which  attracted  attention,  to  a  leading 
Journal  at  the  seat  of  Government : — 

''  I  write  from,  and  am  a  Citizen  of,  Pennsylvania^  but  am 
more  proud  to  subscribe  myself  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States." 
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PROGJtESS  OF  THE  NEGOTIATION. A  CONVENTION    CONCLUDED; 

QUESTIONS  AKRANQED  BY  IT,  VIZ.  :  THAT  Of  THE  FISHERIES — 

NORTH-WESTERN      BOUNDARY     LINE COLUMBIA     RIVER    AND 

TERRITORY  WEST   OF   THE    HOCKY    MOUNTAIN 8— COMMERCIAL 

»      CONVENTION. — SLAVIlS  CARRIED  OFF  CONTRARY  TO  THE  TREATY 
I     OF  GHENT, 
1818.    Sept. — ^Oct,    The  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  agaia 
Hi  Whitehall,  according  to  appointraent. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  first  stages  of  the  negotia- 
tion in  the  order  of  dates,  it  is  no  longer  my  deaiga  to 
proceed  in  that  way.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  subjects 
ere  multifarious.  All  demanded  attention  ;  some,  copious 
liscossions.  These,  with  the  documents  at  large,  the  pro- 
tocols, the  projcts  and  countcr-projets,  debated  and  modified 
by  the  scrutiny  of  each  side,  would  present  a  mass  of  matter 
through  which  the  diplomatist  or  politician  might  perhaps 
wade ;  but  be  little  attractive  to  any  one  else.  IMy  endeavour 

I  will  be  to  present  an  intelligible  history  of  the  negotiation 
by  f^iving  results  rather  than  details.  Tlie  latter  arc  deposited 
In  tlie  archives  of  the  two  Governments.  I  will  draw  upon 
Ihem  to  no  greater  extent  than  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate 
principles  upon  whicli  tlie  negotiation  turned  in  its  success  or 
failure.  Some  of  these  principles  are  important  to  both 
jkDRtions,  To  record  them  with  impartiality,  h  the  aim  I 
H|>rot>ose  to  myself. 

™^  Throughout   September   and  October,  meetings  were   as 

constant  as  was  compatible  with  maturing  in  a  proper  manner 

the  various  subjects.     By  the  20th  of  October  all  ajtpcared 

have  been  fully  discussed.     The  points  were  ascertained 

[m  which  there  could  be  agreement,  as  well  as  those  on  which 

It  was  hopeless,  in  the  existing  disposition  of  the  two  Govcrn- 

aentJi,  to  continue  tlie  negotiation  longer.     Accordingly,  on 

^t  %  a  convention  was  signed  which  comprehended  the 

1  ig  subjects : 

1.  That  of  the  Fisheries.    This^  although  not  6rst  in  the 
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order  of  diflcmfion,  ctme  Bant  in  Ae  eoorention.  The  pointa 
of  mitandersUuidiiig  had  nol  inen  to  mndi  height  practically ; 
bat  it  is  scarcely  going  too  br  to  mj,  that  they  menaced  die 
peace  of  the  two  conntriea.  They  tlierefore  merit  special 
notice. 

By  the  tliird  article  of  the  treatr  of  September  1783  be* 
twcen  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  people  of 
the  former  had  the  riphi  to  take  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank^  and 
all  other  banks  of  Newfoundland;  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, and  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  where  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries  had  been  used  to  fish  before;  and  the  liberty 
to  fish  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British 
fishermen  used,  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  fish  there)  and  on  the 
coasts,  bays  and  creeks  of  all  other  British  dominions  in 
America.  American  fishermen  had  also  the  liberty  to  diy 
and  ciure  fish  in  any  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador ;  but  as  sooo 
as  any  of  them  were  settled,  this  liberty  was  to  ceaae>  unlen 
continued  by  agreement  with  the  inhabitants. 

These  were  rights  and  liberties  of  great  magnitude  to  the 
United  States.  Besides  affording  profitable  fields  of  com- 
merce, they  fostered  a  race  of  seamen,  condaoive  to  the 
national  riches  in  peace,  as  to  defence  and  glory  in  war. 
\ficT  the  peace  of  Gheut,  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  Union 
pnxt^cil  as  formerly  to  fish  off  the  British  coasts,  and  use 
the  unset tlid  shores  for  curing  and  drying,  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  above  treaty.  They  were  immediately 
oniored  off  by  the  British  naval  forces.  Some  were  captured. 
The  ground  alleged  was,  that  the  treaty  was  no  longer  in 
existence.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  obtained  a 
sus|Hn)siou  of  these  apparently  hostile  orders  and  proceedings, 
until  the  two  Governments  could  make  efforts  for  adjusting 
a  question  of  so  mueli  moment. 

The  British  doctrine,  was,  that  the  treaty  of  1783,  not 
l)oing  re-enacted  or  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  was 
annulled  by  the  war  of  1812. 

The  United  States  wholly  dissented  from  this  doctrine. 
They  did  not  deny  the  general  rule  of  public  law  on  which 
Britain  relied ;  that  a  war  puts  an  end  to  previous  treaties; 
but  they  insisted  that  the  rule  was  not  applfcable  to  the 
treaty  of  1783.  That  treaty,  was  peculiar  in  its  nature  and 
objects.  It  had  no  analogy  to  common  treaties,  and  was  not 
to  be  judged  by  their  rules.  It  was  a  treaty  by  which  Great 
Britain  had  acknowledged  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  after  a  seven  years'  contest  in  arms.  It  made  two 
Empires  out  of  one.     It  was  a  treaty  of  separation.    The 
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rhis  of  each  party  were  laid  down  as  primary  and  funda- 

Btal,   in   the   act   of  dismemberment   which   the   treaty 

iblished.     So  much  of  teriitory  and  incidental  rights  in 

America  were  allotted  to  one,  so  much  to  the  other.     The 

I  entire  instrument  implied  permanence.  Hence^  all  the  fishing 
rights  secured  under  it  to  the  United  States^  were  placed 
by  Great  Britain  upon  the  same  fonndation  with  their  inde- 
pendence itself.     Was  her   acknowledgment   of  the  latter 
revoked  by  the  war  of  1812?  or  were  the  honndarics  of  the 
United  States  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  annulled  by  that 
war?    So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  treaty  of 
^  Ghent,  in  making  provision  for  ascertaining  M'ith  further 
Hiiccuracy  some  parts  of  the  boundary  line,  constantly  referred 
Vto  the  treaty  of  1783;  thus  manifesting  a  tacit  conviction  on 
f  each  side,  that  this  treaty  was  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.     By  what 
rule  then  waa  the  war  to  destroy  the  treaty  in  some  parts, 
and  leave  it  whole  in  others  ?     The  use  of  the  word  riffht  in 
one  place,  and  liherty  in  another,  could  make  no  difference, 
A  liberty  of  unlimited  duration,  secured  by  so  elementary 
and  solemn  a  deed,  was  as  much  a  right  as  if  stipulated  by 
any  other  term.     In  speaking  of  rights  and  liberties  in  a 
national  sense,  both  terms  were  alike  efficacious.     Liberty 
might  have  seemed   the   more  appropriate  terra   where  an 
enjoyment  was  guaranteed  to  one  party,  of  a  thing  adjoining 
[territory  allotted  to  the  other ;  but  it  took  nothing  from  the 
ennanence  of  the  allotment.     In   point  of  principle,  the 
lUnited    States    %rere    pre-eminently   entitled   to   all   these 
Ssheries ;  and  in  pc>int  of  fact  they  had  enjoyed  more  of  them 
any  other  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  before  the 
ution.  The  people  of  New  England,  from  their  prox- 
aity,  had  been    earlier    led    to   the    discovery    and     im- 
provement of  the  best  fishing-grounds,  and  had  also,  with 
ther  parts  of  the  Union,  contributed  amply  in  blood  and 
treasure  towards  winning  from  France  provinces,  on  the  coast 
of  which  some  of  the  fisheries  were  situated.     Apart  from 
Ihe  question  of  right,  the  claim  of  the   United  States  had 
liigh   sanctions.     These  fisheries    afforded  suhsisteuce  to  a 
siimerous   class   of  their  inhabitants*     By  the    usages    of 
>ns,  fishermen  were  a  portion   of  human  society  whose 
ipations,  contributing  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  species, 
D  always  regarded  with   favour.     Sometimes  they  were 
|vea  exempt  from  the  effects  of  wai*  whilst  it  raged ;  as  when 
ad  hei'sclf  allowed  the  Dutch  to  fish  upon  her  coasts  at 
seasons.     The  foregoing  is  a  synopsis  of  some  of  the 
material  argunents  by  which  the  claim  of  the  United  Statca 
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was  defended.  AVliatevcr  could  shed  liglit  upon  it,  had  been 
urged  by  Mr.  Adams  when  in  the  English  mission,  with  an 
ability  and  fulness  that  left  little  to  be  said  after  him. 

The  claim  was  resisted  by  Great  Britain  in  a  manner  to 
give  proof  of  her  equal  sincerity  in  opposite  doctrine.  She 
denied  that  the  treaty  of  1 783  had  anything  in  its  nature  to 
exempt  it  from  abrogation  by  a  war.  She  knew  of  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  of  international  law;  and  could  not 
consent  to  give  to  her  diplomatic  relations  with  one  State,  a 
different  degree  of  permanence  from  that  on  which  her  con- 
nexion with  all  other  States  depended.  She  did  not  admit 
that  this  treaty  was  to  be  regarded  as  in  force  because  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  had  referred  to  it  on  the  subject  of  boimdaries. 
One  object  of  the  latter  treaty  was,  the  mutual  restoration  of 
territory  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  during  the  war. 
As  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  stipulation,  each  party 
reverted  to  their  boundaries  as  before  the  war ;  and  the  treaty 
of  17B3  having  fixed  these,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  had  referred 
to  them  9A  facts,  nothing  more.  She  contended  that  it  was 
not  unusuid  for  treaties  containing  recognitions  and  acknow* 
ledgments  of  perpetual  obligation,  to  contain  likewise 
grants  of  privileges  liable  to  be  revoked.  The  treaty  of  1733 
contained  provisions  of  different  characters ;  some  in  per- 
petuity,  others,  from  their  nature,  temporary.  If  it  were 
inferred  that  because  some  of  the  advantages  specified,  would 
not  terminate  by  a  war,  therefore  all  were  designed  to  be 
l>erraaneDt,  it  ought  first  to  be  shown  that  the  advantages 
themselves  were  t!ie  same,  or  of  similar  character.  But  what 
necessary  connexion  was  there  between  a  right  to  national 
independence,  and  a  liberty  to  fish  within  British  jurisdiction, 
or  use  British  territory?  Liberties  within  British  limits 
were  as  capable  of  being  exercised  by  a  dependent,  as  an 
independent  State;  they  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  independence.  The  independence  of  a 
nation  was  that  which  could  not  be  correctly  said  to  l)e 
granted  by  a  treaty,  but  to  be  acknowledged  by  one.  In  the 
treaty  of  1783,  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  as  it  had  already  been  by 
the  powers  of  Europe ;  and  by  Britain  herself,  in  her  previous 
consent  in  November  1782  to  enter  into  provisional  articles. 
Their  independence  might  have  been  acknowledged  without 
either  the  treaty  or  provisional  articles;  but  by  whatever 
mode  acknowledged,  the  acknowledgment  was,  in  its  nature, 
irrevocable.  A  power  of  revoking  or  even  modifying  it, 
would  be  destructive  of  the  thing  itself,  and  was  therefore 
ily  renounced  when  the  acknowledgment  was  made. 
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,  She  urged  aa  corroborative  of  lier  reasoning,  noiwitlistaiiding 
■le  explanations  suggested  by  the  American  Plenipotentiaries, 
Bie  use  of  the  word  riffht  when  the  United  States  were  to 
^nke  fish  on  the  bank^*,  and  other  places  from  which  Great 
Britain  could  not  pretend  to  exclude  any  independent  nation. 
Bid  llbertij  wlien  they  were  to  cure  and  dry  within  British 
^prritory^  The  latter  was  also  made  to  depend  on  agreements 
^nth  t)»e  proprietors  of  tiie  soil,  whenever  the  territory  might 
Become  settled.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  fishing-pririlrges  ia 
Bbint  of  fact,  she  admitted  that  whilst  the  United  States 
Bade  part  of  the  British  dominions,  their  inhabitants  had 
Bie  enjoyment  of  them  in  common  with  other  British  sub- 
Bets;  but  they  had  at  the  same  time,  like  British  subjects 
Bircry where,  duties  to  perform.  When  therefore  the  United 
Btates,  by  their  separation  from  Great  Britain,  became  re- 
^ftascd  from  the  duties,  they  became  excluded  also  from  the 
Brivileges  of  British  subjects.  The  above  is  a  summary  of 
Bie  rea^Honing  ia  its  chief  parts  against  our  claim.  It  was 
Bn bodied  in  a  paper  by  Lord  Bathurst  in  October  1815, 
^pepared  with  the  force  and  zeal  that  the  subject  demantled. 
Bbe  \icw8  of  each  party  on  the  question,  had  not  been  left 
Bit  of  sight  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
B  To  the  distinction  so  much  insisted  on  by  Great  Britain 
Bitween  liberty  and  right  it  was  replied  for  the  United  States, 
^BAt  the  former,  if  construed  to  imply  limitation  of  time  or 
^■t*cariousncss  of  tenure,  would  defeat  the  whole  meaning  of 
Bie  article  as  gathered  from  the  context.  The  restriction 
Bsclf  at  the  close  of  the  article,  stamped  permanence  upon  it. 
^■ic  intention  was,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
^pn^inue  to  enjoy  all  the  benefit  they  had  formerly  enjoyed 
Bom  the  fiiiheries,  with  the  exception  of  drying  and  curing  on 
Bic  »horc3  of  Newfoundland ;  but  when  other  shores  on  which 
Bicy  were  to  have  this  liberty,  became  settled,  then  its  exer- 
^Bse  was  to  he  conciliated  with  the  proprietary  rights  of  t!ic 
Bn-ners  of  the  freehold.  Thi-s  Avas  precisely  the  restriction  to 
Bliieh  Britiiih  fiaheruicn  would  be  liatde.  Whence  it  followed 
^pat  the  argument  against  permnnenec  on  account  of  the 
^■Drd  liberty  being  tixcd,  if  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of 
^Be  Unitiul  States,  would  also  be  uf^plicable  to  tlie  subjects  of 
Britain.  The  principles  of  uuiniei[)al  law  in  Kngh*nd,  uhich 
Bitrc  the  san»e  in  the  United  States,  corrnboiated  the  inter* 
^vetatinn  for  which  the  luttrr  cnuteiukd.  By  these^  the 
^■t>perty  of  a  fishery  was  not  necessarily  in  the  i^wner  of  the 
^Bil.  11ie  right  to  the  soil  might  be  t:xelusive;  the  hslury 
Bee^  iir  in  comnum*  'I1iuh«  whilst  in  tlds  partition  of  the 
^btional  possessions  in  America^  the  juriadidUm  aver  ihe 
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ghores  where  the  fisheries  were  situated  was  reserved  to 
Great  Britain^  the  fisheries  theraselves  and  accotnraodations 
essentiftl  to  their  prosectitioii  and  enjoynientj  were,  by  the 
mutual  com|iactj  agreed  to  be  in  eomraon.  How  difierent  the 
course  in  tlie  treaty  of  Utreclit  on  a  siniilar  point.  By  the 
twelfth  artiele  of  that  treaty^  Nova  Scotia  was  ceded  to 
Britain  ;  yet  the  subjects  of  France  were  expressly  excluded 
from  fisbing  within  thirty  leag:ues  of  the  coast.  This  pro- 
liibitioti  was  renewed  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  treat>^  of  Paris 
of  17^3.  By  the  eighteenth  article  of  the  same  treaty^  the 
subjects  of  Spain  were  excluded  frora  all  tishing-rights  m  the 
Dcigbbourbood  of  Is^ewfoundland.  The  treaty  of  17B3  waa 
tlicrefore,  it  was  again  insisted,  altogether  unlike  common 
treaties.  It  con  ten  i  plated  a  permanent  division  of  co-equal 
rights,  not  a  transient  grant  of  mere  privileges.  The  acknow- 
ledgnieut  of  independence,  the  establishment  of  boundaries, 
and  tlic  guarantee  of  the  fisheries,  each  rested  upon  the  same 
immutable  footing. 

Neither  side  yielded  its  convictions  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
other,  This  being  exhausted,  there  was  no  resource  left  with 
nations  disposed  to  peace,  but  a  compromise.  Great  Britain 
grew  willing  to  give  up  something.  The  United  States  con- 
sented to  take  less  than  the  whole.  After  various  proposals 
by  tlie  former  which  the  latter  rejected  a?  inadequate,  we  at 
lengthj  as  their  Plenipotentiaries,  acceded  to  the  following : 
viz. 

That  the  United  States  should  have,  for  ever,  in  common 
with  British  subjects,  the  liberty  to*fish  on  the  sontheriL  coast 
of  Newfoundland  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Kameau  Islands ; 
and  from  that  cape  to  the  (iuirpon  Islands  on  thewestcni  and 
northern  coasts';  and  on  the  shores  of  the  ^Tagdalen  Islands; 
and  on  the  coasts,  bays^  harb<mr^,  and  creeks  frora  Mount 
Joly,  on  the  soutiicrn  coast  of  Labrador,  througli  the  Straits 
of  Bellcislcj  and  thence  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  north* 
wardly  ;  but  without  prejudice  to  any  exclusive  rights  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Com  puny.  Also  the  liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry 
and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  and  of  the  coast  of  I^abrador  ;  subject,  after  settle- 
ment, to  agreement  with  the  proprietor's  of  the  soil.  In 
consequence  of  the  above  stipulations,  the  United  States  re- 
nounced for  ever  the  liberty  of  fishing  within  three  miles  of 
any  other  part  of  the  British  coasts  in  America^  or  of  curing 
or  dryinpf  on  tliem.  But  American  fishermen  were  to  be 
permitted  to  cuter  bays  or  harbours  on  the  prohibited  coasts 
for  shelter^  repairinp;  damages,  and  obtaining  wood  and  water, 
subject  to  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  abuses. 
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ich  was  the  article  finally  agreed  upon.  Tlie  roost 
liilicttlt  part  of  our  task,  was  ou  the  question  of  permanence. 
Wtain  wuukl  not  consent  to  an  express  clause  that  a  future 
rar  was  not  to  abrogate  the  rights  secured  to  us.  We  inserted 
Ihe  \ronUfor  ever,  and  drew  up  a  paper  to  be  of  record  in  the 
ic^utiation,  purporting^  that  if  the  convention  should  from 
my  cfiuse  be  vacated,  all  anterior  rights  were  to  revive.  The 
itisertioa  of  any  words  of  perpetuity,  was  strenuously  resisted 
the  British  plenipotentiaries.  Tliey  said  that  in  case  of 
rar,  the  only  ctfect  of  their  omission  would  be,  the  necessity 
af  providing  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  for  the  renewal  of  the 
ight.  We  replied,  that  we  could  agree  to  no  article  on  the 
jbjcct,  unless  the  words  for  ever  were  retained  ;  or  if  any 
winter  record  was  made  on  the    protocol    impairing  its 

It  w^9  by  o«r  act  that  the  United  States  renounced  the 
to  the  fisheries  not  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  convcu- 
That  clause  did  not  find  a  place  in  the  British  counter 
projet.     We  deemed  it  proper  under  a  threefold  view;  1, to 
sxcludc  the  implication  of  the  fisheries  secured  to  us  being  a 
acw  grant ;  2,  to  place  the  rights  secured  and  renouncedj  on 
same  footing  of  permanence ,  3,  that  it  might  expressly 
pjiear,  that  our  renunciation  was  limited  to  three  miles  from 
be  coasts.     This  last  point  we  deemed  of  the  more  conse- 
loenre  from  our  fishermen  having  assured  us,  that  the  whole 
s!ii  id  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  extended  to  a 

lUce  than  three  miles  from  land;  whereas  along 
lie  coast  of  Labrador  it  was  almost  universally  close  in  with 
shore.      To    the  saving   of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the 
Hodson'a  Bay  Company,  we  did  not  object.     The  charter  of 
"lat  Company  had  been  granted  in  1G70»  and  the  people  of  the 
nitcd  States  had  never  enjoyed  rights  in  that  bay  tliat  could 
~   li  upon  those  of  the  Company.     Finally,  it  is  to  be  re- 
ed, tliat  tlie  liberty  of  drying  and  curing  on  certain  parts 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  as  secured  in  the  article,  had 
been  allotted  to  the  United  States  even  under  the  old 
tyofl78.^^ 

i  hen    the   convention    was    made    public,  it  underwent 

tiri^n   in    Britain  as  too  favourable,  thronghont,  to   the 

n  ,'s*     But  this  article  on  the  finlicries  was  assailed 

I'  force.     The  leading  pressrs  of  London  opened 

oil  it.     The  claims  of  the  United  States  were  described  as 

•»'*  magnitude;  the  concessions,  as  of  a  character 

'/.     Important  maritime  interests  of  the  British 

Vi  to  have  been  sacrificed.   Comidaints  poured 
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Nora  Scotia  sent  forward  remonstrances,  with  which  were 
mixed  up^  not  unsparingly,  denunciations  of  American 
ambition  and  encroachment.  The  tide  of  compLiint  was 
swelled  by  the  recollection  of  similar  alleged  sacrifioea  under 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814.  Britain  by  that  treaty,  said 
the  journals,  had  given  back,  and  this  when  she  was  at  the 
height  of  influence  and  power,  to  France,  her  great  European 
rival,  the  enjoyment  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  from 
which  twenty  years  of  victorious  warfare  upon  the  ocean  had 
totally  driven  her ;  and  now  the  calamity  was  to  be  doubled, 
by  a  like  gift  to  her  rival  in  the  other  hemisphere  ! 

British  statesmen,  more  calm,  thought  and  acted  otherwise. 
They  had  not  bee  n  deterred  by  the  anticipation  of  clamour 
from  entering  into  the  article.  They  felt  that,  if  they  had  a 
duty  to  fulfil  by  guarding  British  interests,  they  were  not 
released  from  the  obligation  of  looking  to  the  just  rights  of 
an  independent  nation.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  a  formidable 
cause  of  collision  was  removed,  without  impairing  the  honour, 
or,  as  is  believed,  the  essential  interests  of  either  country.* 

II.  The  second  article  related  to  the  BouNnART  line,  fkom 
THE  Lake  of  the  Woods.  This  line  had  been  originally  laid 
down  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  It  proved  defective,  and  further 
provision  was  made  for  running  it,  in  the  treaty  of  1 794. 
•Several  attempts  for  effecting  this  provision  came  to  nothing. 
The  cession  of  Louisiana  by  France  in  1803,  gave  to  the 
United  States  new  and  extensive  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  altered  the  relative  position  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  this  quarter,  and  the  hither- 
to unsettled  boundary  was  now  arranged.  It  was  provided, 
that  a  line  diawn  from  the  north-western  point  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  along  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  due 
west,  should  be  the  line  of  demarcation,  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  British  territories  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Kocky  Mountains.  In  case  such  aline  would  not  run  along 
the  forty-ninth  degree,  but  fall  above  or  below  it,  then  the 
line  was  to  be  traced  by  first  drawing  one  from  the  same 

•  In  the  ])OstLumoiiR  work  cntilled  **  Occasional  Productions  Politi- 
cal, Diplomatic  and  jVIiscL'llnncous/*  by  the  same  Author,  published 
hy  hiR  Executors  in  Pliiladclpliia,  IbCA),  the  construction  placed  by  the 
American  negotiators  of  iho  Convention  of  1818,  upon  tliis  article  in 
relation  to  the  ^Vwfoundland  Fisheries,  is  fully  f^et  forth  in  a  letter 
from  the  Author  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  (then 
Mr.  Marcv)  dated  *'  Sydenham,  July  1853,"  preceded  by  an  expbmatory 
Letter  on  the  aubject  from  the  Author  to  his  Executors.  The  article 
itself,  in  relation  to  the  Fisheries,  is  also  inserted,  p.  297  of  that  Work. 
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tni,  Tiorth  or  south  at  the  case  might  Ix*,  ontil  it  struck 
forty-nine  ;  from  which  point  of  intersection  the  western  line 
vas  to  begin.     Thus  it  was  definitively  settled. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  to 
nect  with  this  article,  a  clause  securing  to  Great  Britain 
ilu;cesa  to  the  Mississippi,  and  right  to  its  narigntion.  They 
made  a  similar  claim  at  Ghent,  but  withdrew  it.  We  said 
fthat  we  could  consent  to  no  clause  of  that  nature.  Its  omis- 
riou  having,  in  the  end,  been  agreed  to,  that  subject  was  also 
put  at  rest,  Britain,  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  had  the  right 
of  navigating  the  Mississippi.  It  was  then  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  Their  northern  boundary, 
by  the  aume  treaty,  was  to  have  been  a  line  running  due 
west  from  the  most  north-western  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Misiisaippi.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  a  line  so  drawn,  would  not  strike  the  Mississippi;  ita 
head  waters  not  being  within  British  limits  as  first  supposed. 
Hence  all  reason  fur  Britain  to  claim  the  right  of  navigating 
a  river  which  touched  no  part  of  her  dominions,  ceased.  The 
United  States  have  claimed  in  a  subsequent  negotiation,  the 
right  of  navigating  the  St,  Lawrence,  from  its  sources  to  its 

outh.     The  essential  difference  in  the  two  cases,  is,  that  ih^ 
pper  waters    of  the  St.  Lawrence  flow  through  territory 

longing  to  both  countries^  and  form  a  natural  outlet  to 
the  ocean  for  the  inhabitants  of  several  states  of  the  American 
Union, 
I  III.  The  third  article  effected  a  temporary  arrangement 

Pof  Claims  bevono  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  Columbia 
RtVEB.  I  have  related  what  passed  relative  to  the  settlement 
nt  the  mouth  of  this  river,  in  my  interview  with  Lord 
Ca&tlcreagh  in  February.  That  settlement,  called  Astoria, 
inade  by  Americaus,  was  broken  up  by  the  British  during  the 
war,  but  fell  back  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 

Ion  the  principle  of  status  ante  bdhtm.  The  British  pleni- 
potentiaries manifested  a  strong  de^iirc  to  connect  this  suljjcct 
with  that  of  the  boundary  line.  They  appeared  unwilling, 
except  uuiler  such  a  connexion,  to  agree  to  the  line  in  any 
shn[)e.  We  proposed  its  extension  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  fixed  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
latitude  a*  the  line  between  the  possessions  of  Britain  and 
France,  including  Louisiana  since  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Ifi  therefore,  the  United  States  and  Britain  arranged  tlieir 
claims  westward,  the  same  line,  carried  on  to  the  Pacific, 
seemed  the  natural  one*  We  contended  that,  as  far  as  prior 
discovery  could  give  the  right  to  territory,  ours  was  complete 
to  the  whole,  on  the  waters  of  the  Columbia*     It  derived  its 
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name  from  the  American  ship  that  first  entered  its  inoiiili. 
It  was  first  explored  from  itaiiiland  sources  under  tlie  expreiss 
authority  of  the  Goveroment  af  the  United  States.  The 
British  traveller,  Mackenzie,  had  mistaken  another  river  for 
a  branch  of  the  Columbia;  the  American  travellers,  Ix*wis 
and  Cl.'irke,  as  was  now  fully  ascertained,  having:  been  the 
first  to  trace  the  Columbia  from  the  interior  to  the  ocean, 
Astoria  hadj  as  incontestably,  been  the  6rst  permanent  act- 
tiement  at  its  mouth. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  aftserted  that  earlier  rojages 
of  English  navigators,  amongst  them  Cook^s,  gave  to  Britam 
the  rights  of  prior  discovery  on  this  coast.  They  spoke  also 
of  purchases  of  territory  from  the  natives  south  of  this  river 
before  the  American  revolution.  They  made  no  formnl  pro- 
posal of  a  boundary  in  tliese  regions,  but  intimated  that  tliC 
river  itself  was  the  most  convenient,  and  said  they  could 
agree  to  none  that  did  not  give  them  the  liarbour  as  its  mouth 
in  common  with  the  United  States,  To  this  we  could  not 
assent,  but  were  willing  toleavc  things  west  of  tlie  mountains, 
at  large  for  future  settlement.  To  this  they  object ed,  and 
I  made  in  turn  propositions  objectionable  in  our  eyes.  Finally 
'  it  was  agreed,  tliat  the  country  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  westward  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  claimed  by  either 
nation,  should  be  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  both*  for  ten 
years,  for  purposes  of  trade ;  with  the  equal  right  of  navigating 
all  its  rivers. 

This  whole  subject  was  discussed  more  fully  by  both  nations 
in  a  separate  negotiation  that  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  conduct  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  in  182 i.  Their  rights  on  the 
north* west  coast  had  been  materially  enlarged  by  the  treaty 
of  the  22nd  of  February  iSlUwith  Spain.  By  that  trt-nty 
the  Floridas  were  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and  a 
surrender  made  to  them  of  all  the  rights  of  Spain  on  that 
coast,  above  the  forty-second  degree  of  nortli  latitude. 

Under  this  brancli  of  the  discussion,  niight  i>e  seen  power 
seeking  its  own  augmentation,  flow  strong  tbe  case  for  this 
reflection  1  A  nation  whose  dominions  in  Europe,  estiiblished 
her  in  tlje  front  rank  of  power ;  whose  fleets  pretlominated  on 
tlic  ocean  ;  who  had  subjects  in  Asia  too  nutnerons  to  he 
counted  ;  wliose  flag  was  planted  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojms 
and  other  posts  in  Africa  :  who  had  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and 
Heligoland,  enabling  licr  to  watch  the  Mediterranean  and 
Baltic;  who  had  an  empire  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  EjLst; 
and,  added  to  all,  vast  continental  colonies  in  America — this 
nation  was  anxiously  contending  for  territorial  rights  in  deep 
forests   beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains^  and  on  the  solitary 
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jrea  of  the  northern  Pacific!  In  the  time  of  Queen  Mary, 

ticn  the  commtmication  with  Muscovy  was  first  opened  by 

he  iliscovery  of  a  passage  to  Archangel,  the  Eiiglish  ventured 

farther  into  those  countries  than  any  Europeans  had  done 

"  pfore.     They  transported  their  goods  along  the  Dwina  in 

lats  made  of  one  entire  tree,  which  they  towed  up  the  stream 

Wologda.  Thence  they  carried  their  commodities  a  long 
bnrney  over-land,  and  down  the  Volga  to  Astracan.  Here 
^oy  huilt  ships,  crossed  the  Caspian  sea,  and  introduced  their 

iinufactures  into  Persia.  It  makes  a  parallel  passage  in  their 

utory,  to  see  thera  at  the  present  day  pressing  forward  to 
l[ipiy  with  rifles  and  blankets  savage  hordes  who  roam 
iirough  the  woods,  and  paddle  their  canoes  over  the   waters 

ibis  farthest  and  wildest  portion  of  the  American  con* 
aent. 

IV.  The  fourth  article  prolonged  for  ten  years  the  existing 

^-^ri  vL  Convention.  By  its  provisions  a reciprocaljiberty 

I  CO  ia  establislicd  between  the  United  States  and  the 

riti^li  dominions  in  Europe.     Importations  and  cxportations 

to  or  from  either  nation^  are  to  l»c  the  same  as  permitted  to 

Jier  nations,  and  chargeable  with  no  higher  duties.      The 

scU  of  each  nation,  pay  equal  tonnage  duties  in  each  other's 
>rta ;  and  duties  upon  merchandize  imported  into,  or  exported 

>ni,  either,  are  the  same,  whether  conveyed  iu  vessels  of  the 
[le  nation,  or  the  other.  Other  clauses  give  to  vessels  of  the 
Inited  States  the  right  of  trading  with  the  principal  British 
•ttleroents  in  the  East  Indies,  viz*  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Dd  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  ;  but  it  is  only  the  direct  trade 
l^twecn    these  settlements  and  the  United  States,  that  u 

Biied«  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  pursuing  tins  trade, 

going  to  China,  may  also  touch  for  refreshment  at  the  Cape 

Good  Hope,  St,  Helena,  or  other  possessions  of  Great 
tritain  in  the  African  or  Indian  seas.  These  are  the  prin- 
ppal    eaactmcnts    of  this  Commercial  Convention.     It  was 

finally  negotiated  in  the  summer  of  1815,  by  three  of  the 

iblic  men  of  the  United  States  long  signalized  in  the  liome 

:id  foreign  service,  Mr.  Adams,    Mr.   Clay,   Mr.   Gallatin. 

the  time  of  its  signature  in  London,  and  exchange  of 

»tia  at  Washington,  an  event  occurred  to  modify  ouo 

visions.     It  was  determined  by  the  AlHed  Powers, 

_  Dleon,  whose  reign  and  dynasty  closed  at  Waterloo, 

auld  end  his  days  at  St.  Helena,      As  a  consequence,  the 

tificatiom  were  exchanged  with  an  exception  of  the  right  of 

[;hin<^  there,  tlie  sotitence  against  the  deposed  Emperor 

l^ntaining  a  elaiue  that  neither  British  nor  any  other  veniscU 

liquid  stu{)  at  tliat  ibland,  whili>t  his  prison. 
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Tlie  parts  of  this  Convention  which  estahlbli  an  ef|naltty  of 
duties,  are  liberal  and  wise,  Tlmt  tlie  interest  of  Nations 
IS  best  promoted  by  discarding  jealou^es,  is  a  truth  i*hich, 
in  the  abstract,  few  will  question.  But  they  should  bs 
discarded  reciprocally,  without  any  of  the  reservations  fur 
which  favourite  interests  will  alu ays  plead.  Whether  such 
reciprocity  will  ever  be  found  compatible  witli  the  separate 
existence  of  comnmuitiea^  and  all  their  separate  rivalries,  is 
the  probletn.  The  doctrine  hitherto  has  been  known  but 
little  in  the  practice  of  tlie  world.  The  United  States,  nsone 
of  the  family  of  nations,  did  their  part,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  historyj  towards  givinjj  it  currency ;  not  always  how- 
ever with  the  success  that  attendetl  this  convention.  Its  pro- 
visions seemed  to  serve  as  a  model.  Within  short  periods 
after  it  went  into  operation,  Denmark,  rrussia,  the  Nether- 
lands, Hanover,  Sweden,  and  the  Hanseatic  cities  of  Haraburjr, 
Lubec,  and  Bremen,  formed  treaties  with  Britain,  adopting 
wholly,  or  in  part,  IH  regulations.  In  some  of  the  instances, 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  was  specially  consulted  as  the 
guide,  France  too,  always  slow  to  eitter  into  compacts  of 
this  nature  with  Britain,  at  last  consented  to  a  similar 
arrangement.  Such  appears  to  liave  been  the  itiHuence  of 
its  example*  Tltc  United  Stales,  have  loiij?  desired  to  place 
their  intercourse  with  the  colonics  of  Britfiin,  on  tlte  basis 
which  this  Convention  establishes  with  her  domiuioni*  lu 
Europe  ;  but  as  yet  infffectually. 

V.  The  fifih  article  related  to  the  Slaves.  I  stated  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  nature  of  this  qncstion.  All  attenjpts  to 
settle  it  by  discussion  proved  fruitless.  It  Has  no  que^titiu 
of  international  law,  but  of  sheer  grammar.  In  the  end,  we 
came  to  an  agreement  u  liich  this  article  ciubodied,  to  refer  it 
to  the  umpirage  of  a  friendly  suvrreign. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  clioseu.  It  will  be  proper  to 
state  the  issue.  The  caiic  W3\s  submitted  to  him  in  full  form. 
His  decision  was: — 

That  tlie  United  States  vrere  entitled  to  claim  from  Great 
Britain  a  ju^t  indemnification  for  all  slaves  that  the  British 
forces  hud  carried  away  from  places  iuid  territories  of  which 
the  treaty  stipuhitcd  llie  restitution;  and  that  iho  Unittsd 
States  were  entitled  to  consider  as  having  been  so  carried 
away,  all  shivt^s  who  had  been  transported  froui  the  above- 
Tnentioui'il  territories  to  British  ships  within  tlieir  watcnt^  and 
who  for  that  reason  mij^ht  not  have  been  restored. 

This  was  the  construction  for  which  the  United  States  liml 
contended,  The  Emperor  caused  it  to  be  officially  made 
kiiowni  that  he  had  devoted  "  aii  kis  atttnUon  io  the  e^umi* 
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nation  of  the  grammatical  quvst'wn*^  and  tliat  liis  decision 
Was  fuunrlerl  ^'  on  the  signification  af  the  uwrds  in  the  text  of 
ihe  mtider 

The  broad  principle  of  riglit  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
was  Uuis  settled  in  our  favour  ;  but  nmcli  remained  to  be  done. 
The  number  of  slaves  carried  away,  their  value,  and  the  rij^ht- 
ful  claimarita  in  every  ease,  were  to  be  ascertained.  To  eifect 
these  objects  a  convention  was  entered  into  at  St.  Pctersbur*^h 
lietTw-ecn  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Russia  lending 
her  mediation.  By  this  instrument  various  provisions  were 
adopted  for  settling,  throtigh  commissioners  and  other  fit  tribu- 
uaU,  tbeabjveand  all  other  matters  necessary  to  be  adjudged* 
The  tribunals  were  organized  at  Washington,,  and  pnxreeded 
to  the  execution  of  theii*  duties.  Difficulties  and  delays  arose. 
To  get  rid  uf  all,  another  convention  was  concluded  at  London 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  tlie 
latter  a'^reed  to  pay  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  lieu 
of  all  furtlier  demands.  This  sum  was  accordingly  paid  into 
the  Treftsury  of  the  United  States,  thence  to  be  distributed 
among  the  claimants ;  Great  Britain  being  absolved  from  all 
further  responsibility.  In  this  manner  the  dispute  was  finally 
mid  satisfactorily  closed. 

VL  The  sixth  and  last  article  was  merely  one  of  form, 
n  ith  the  usual  stipulations  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications* 

Looking  at  tlie  Convention  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  judged 
liy  the  nuLure,  rather  than  number,  of  its  articles.  In  settling 
the  contruversy  about  the  Fisheries,  the  calamity  of  a  war  was 
probably  warded  oft".  In  fixing  a  Boundary  line  long  uncertain, 
the  seed  of  future  disputes  was  extinguished  at  that  point. 
In  the  temporary  arrangement  of  conflicting  claims  beyond 
the  lloeky  Mountains,  something  was  gained.  In  regard  to 
thotio  interests  in  the  remote  west,  time  is,  for  the  United 
St.ites,  the  best  negotiator.  They  are  not  unaware  how  they 
be^ir  upon  their  fur  trade ;  their  fisheries  and  commerce  in 
the  pHcitic;  their  prospective  relation  with  new  foreign  states 
in  thi?4  hemii'pfiere  ;  and  their  intercourse  with  numerous  tribes 
of  the  aborigines.  In  the  renewal  for  ten  years  of  the  Com- 
mercial ConvcTition,  limited  at  first  to  four,  a  further  and 
lore  encouraging  example  was  set  of  liljeral  terms  of  navi- 
gation between  the  two  greatest  navigating  Powers  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  hoped  tbat  it  will  ripen  into  permanence 
fts  between  themselves,  aitd  continue  to  shed  its  influence 
more  and  more  n[»on  other  states.  Already  it  hjis  been  pro* 
lunged  for  another  term  of  years.  Lastly,  in  the  article 
about  the  Slaves,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  tlie  indemnification 
a^«ardcd  to  the  rilizens  of  our  iK>uthcrn  states  for  heavy  losSfei 
ttuey  had  sulfered. 
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PART  II. 

SUBJECTS  WHICH    THE    NEGOTIATION    LEFT    UNADJUSTED,  PARTI- 
CULARLY   THE  WEST  INDIA  TRADE  AND  IMPRESSMENT. 

1818.  Having  giving  the  subjects  which  the  negotiation 
arranged,  the  task,  scarcely  secondary,  remains  to  state  those 
that  were  not. 

].  First,  as  to  the  West  India  trade.  Ample  dis- 
cussions were  had  on  this  head.  I  will  endeavour  to  make  it 
intelligible  within  as  short  a  compass  as  its  nature  will  allow. 
The  general  question  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  explained  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  this  work.  Details  will  be  pursued  no 
farther  than  is  indispensable. 

It  was  a  cardinal  purpose  under  our  instructions,  that 
entire  reciprocity  should  be  the  basis  of  any  regulations  by 
treaty,  for  opening  this  trade.  We  offered  the  following 
proposals  as  essential  to  the  groundwork  of  our  plan : — That 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  be  permitted  to  import  into 
tlie  principal  ports  of  the  British  West  Indies,  which  we 
enumerated,  and  into  British  ports  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  naval  stores,  live  stock,  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
tobacco,  lumber,  and  other  productions  of  the  United  States, 
the  importation  of  which  was  allowed  from  other  places.  And 
also  that  they  be  permitted  to  bring  back  cargoes  of  sugar, 
codec,  molasses,  rum,  salt,  and  other  productions  of  the 
foregoing  ports  or  islands,  the  exportation  of  which  was 
allowed  to  other  places.  The  vessels  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
confined  to  the  same  articles  of  trade,  so  that  they  might 
have  no  advantage  over  those  of  the  United  States.  The 
tonnage  duties  on  the  vessels  of  each  nation,  to  be  the  same; 
and  each  to  be  allowed  to  touch  during  the  voyage,  at  one  or 
more  ports  of  the  other,  to  dispose  of  inward,  or  ship  outward, 
cargoes.  Duties  of  import  and  export  to  be  the  same  on  all 
cargoes,  whether  carried  in  American  or  British  vessels,  and 
neither  party  to  charge  higher  duties  upon  the  productions 
of  the  other,  than  were  charged  on  similar  productions  in 
their  trade  with  other  places.  Regarding  the  colonics  of 
Britain  in  North  America,  we  proposed  that  both  American 
and  British  vessels  be  allowed  to  import  into  them  from  the 
United  States,  the  same  productions  as  allowed  above,  and 
bring  back  any  productions  of  those  colonies  admitted  into 
the  United  States  from  other  places.  Tonnage  duties  upon 
the  vessels  of  each  nation,  to  be  equal  here  also ;  and  the 
duties  on  all  cargoes  to  l)e  the  same,  whether  carried  in  the 
vessels  of  the  one  nation  or  the  other. 
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The  British  plcuipotentiaries,  on  receiving  these  proposuls, 
Idechircd  them  to  he  inachiii8sil)le.  They  amounted,  they 
1,  to  a  much  givatcr  ck^pnrture  from  the  eolonial  system 
"Jritain,  tliaii  she  was  prrparcil  to  sanction.  They  alleged 
5c  imposjjihility  uf  breaking  down  the  isystcm,  fuvouretl  as 
lit  atill  was  by  public  opinion,  and  learned  in  with  various 
lintcrests,  national  and  inflividnah  The  trade  of  their  North 
|Amcricnn  colonies  in  salted  fish  and  lumber,  the  export  trade 
lin  l>eef,  pork,  and  flour,  from  Ireland*  the  Britisli  shipping 
lintcrcst,  and  the  interests  of  non-resident  West  India  plan* 
Jtcrs,  were  amoTig  thoae  to  whicli  they  referred.  They  were 
pirilling  to  admit  reciprocity  in  the  trade  between  the  United 
VStates  aud  West  Indies,  to  a  certain  extent;  as  far,  indeed, 
ijis  the  trade  was  opened*  But  mir  plan  opened  it  too  far. 
IThey  were  willing  to  open,  for  example,  all  the  port's  we  had 
Icnnmernted,  (Bernmda  being  of  the  number,)  except  St- 
IChr'  '  's,  St.  Lucia,  Demerara,  E^tsequibo,  and  Berbiccj 
tthc  11  of  the  three  last  growing  out  of  their  engage- 

ImenU    nith    HoUand,     But    if  they    admitted    a   specified 
lliumber    of  articles   in  the  direct  trade  with   the    Islands, 
Ihey  thought  that  wc  ought  to  consent  to  a  larger  list  in  the 
trade  with  Halifax  and  St.  John*8  on  the  North  American 
^cimtinent ;  and  also  witli   Bermuda.     We  ought  not  to  ask 
trade  be  confined  to  the  same  articles  with  all  their 
ns,  insidar  and  continental.     They  claimed  also  a 
Ij'tgbt  for  their  vessels  coming  from  Great  Britain,  to  touch 
lut  any  port  of  the  United  States  and  take  cargoes  for  the 
iWest  Indies;  alleging  that,  without  this  right,  the  proximity 
lt>f  the  United  States  to  the  Islands  would  give  our  vessels  an 
ladvantage.     They  would  agree  to  a  provision  that  our  vessels 
Uliould  liavc  the  same  right;  a  provision,  however,  the  re- 
l«!iprocity  of  which  would  have  only  been  nominaL     In  the 
lend  they  remarked,  that  one  of  our  proposals  went  the  length 
■of  restraining  Great  Britain  from  laying  higher  duties  upon 
irticles  imported  into  ber  Islands  from  the  United  States, 
than  on  similar  articles  coming  from  her  own  possessions  in 
IKorth  America.     To  this  they    decidedly   objected.     They 
"  •  natural  right  of  Great  Britain  to  resort  to  dia- 
,  duties  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  produc- 
agricultural  or  otherwise,  of  any   part  of  her  own 
umions. 

Wc  did  not  pretend  to  deny  this  last  principle ;  but  rc- 

;irked«  that  truth  in  abstrnc^t  pro[)ositions  did  not  always 

ear  curorcement  iultrnationally.     \Ve  contended  that  the 

nI'  of  this  principle  to  the  trade  in  question,  would 

tlicr  unjust  to  the  United  States.     Britain  made 
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a  distinctton^  wliich  of  course  sbe  had  the  right  to  do,  in  her 
commercial  intercourse  between  her  home  domitiious  aud 
colonies.  She  even  drew  a  distinction  in  the  reguLitions  of 
trade  between  Iier  North  American  colonies,  and  West  India 
Islands.  The  United  States  were  therefore,  in  a  commercial 
view,  obliged  to  consider  each  of  these  portions  of  her  empire, 
as  80  many  distinct  countries.  To  the  United  States,  they 
were  distinct,  as  well  by  geographical  situation,  and  nature 
of  their  productions,  as  by  this  policy  of  the  parent  country. 
This  was  not  mere  theory.  In  the  business  of  trade,  it  led 
to  positive  results.  The  United  States  made  an  offer  to  lay 
no  higher  duties  on  productions  imported  into  their  porta 
from  British  Islands,  than  on  similar  productions  from  other 
foreign  countries.  Britain  met  this  by  apparent ,  but  owing 
to  the  division  of  her  dependencies  into  separate  countries  for 
commercial  purposes,  not  r^ti/ justice.  She  offered  to  lay  no 
higher  duties  on  productions  imported  from  the  United  States 
into  her  Islands,  than  were  charged  on  similar  ones  from 
other  foreign  countries.  The  offer  would  be  reciprocal  in 
words  only,  unless  it  went  farther;  it  ought  to  add,  upon 
similar  productions  from  any  other  place.  The  reason  waa 
obvious.  The  British  Islands  were  supplied  with  similar 
productions  from  no  other  foreign  country  than  the  United 
States.  The  only  similar  ones,  in  amount  deserving  to  be 
mentionetl,  would  go  from  the  North  American  colonies  of 
Britain.  The  only  competition  in  the  supply  would  thei-efore 
be,  between  these  latter  colonies  and  the  United  States; 
whereas,  there  would  be  a  real  foreign  competition  on  the 
productions  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  British 
Islands ;  similar  ones  being  imported  from  the  Islands  or 
colonies  of  other  foreign  powers.  Hence  the  clause  would  be 
operative  for  Great  Britain,  and  nomiual  for  the  United 
States.  It  was  plain  that  the  former  could  turn  it  to  her 
own  account.  Iler  vessels  might  come  to  the  United  States 
*rom  her  Lslnnds,  with  the  proiluctions  of  the  Islands;  whilst 
the  ve^seU  of  the  United  States  would  find  little  encourage- 
ment in  going  to  the  Islands  with  the  productions  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  same  kind  would  get  there  in 
British  vessels  from  Halifax,  St.  John's,  or  Bermuda,  under 
duties  sufficiently  low  to  vanquish  American  competition. 
Such  was  our  answer  to  this  objection.  At  first  sight  the 
objection  wore  a  fair  aiipearance.  It  seemed  unreasonable 
to  say  that  Britain  must  not  be  left  at  liberty  to  foster,  by 
high  duties,  as  she  saw  fit,  tlic  productions  of  any  part  of  her 
own  dominions.     But  miless  the  United  States  took  thia 
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ground,  tliey  could  secure  no  substantial  reciprocity  to  their 
own  vessels  in  carrying  on  the  trade  to  he  arranged. 

We  alleged  also  the  inexpediency  of  consenting  to  a  limited 
uouiber  of  articles  as  the  objects  of  a  direct  trade  between 
our  ports  and  the  Ishmds,  and  aUowiiig  an  indefinite  or  even 
larger  list  to  go  circnitously.  The  effect  of  this  would  iu 
"ke  manner  be,  what  the  United  States  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing— a  disprojortionate  employment  of  British  tonnage. 
~"he  articles  not  alk>wcd  to  go  to  the  Islands  directly,  would 
be  sent  througli  Halifax,  St.  John\  or  Bermuda.  To  these 
ports,  it  is  true,  they  might  go  iu  American  vessels ;  but, 
arrived  there,  they  woidd  be  transferred  to  British  vessels, 
and  carried  to  the  I  sands  exclusively  in  the  latter.  It  was  a 
main  point  with  the  United  States  to  guard  their  shipping 
from  this  source  of  danger* 

It  was  so  that  we  reasoned.     Kevertheless,  it  was  our  dnty 
,     to  pay  a  just  regard  to  the  considerations  which  Great  Bri- 

Ptain  had  presented.  We  expressed  a  desire  to  listen  to  any 
Bj>ccitic  proposals  she  would  make.  We  asked  for  a  scale  of 
duties  that  would  exhibit  the  maximum  of  those  iutended 
for  the  protection  of  the  produce  of  her  own  dominions;  but 
no  Jsuch  document  was  prepared  for  our  consideration.     In 

I  further  reply  to  this  British  doctrine  about  duties,  we  natur- 
ally remarked,  that,  if  enforced  iigainst  the  United  States, 
the  latter  ought  certainly  to  retain  the  option    of  laying 
higher  duties  on  the  productions  of  the  Hritish  Islands,  than 
on  those  of  countries  where  their  productions  were,  or  might 
be,  received  on  better  terms  than  in  her  Islands,     We  also 
declared  that  we  could  agree  to  no  proposals  for  regulating 
the  intercourse  with  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  un- 
connected with  the  Islands. 
After  these  and  other  particulars  had  been  fully  canvassed, 
H  became  evident  that  the  parties  were  too  wide  asunder  to 
give  hope  of  meeting  on  ground  that  would  satisfy  both. 
^  The  British  plenipotentiaries  candidly  expressed  themselves  to 
H  this  effect.     But  as  we  invited   proposals,  they  gave  thenu 
~   Their   proposals  adhered  to  the  principle  of  protecting  the 

(productions  of  their  North  American  colonies,  by  levying 
higher  duties  on  similar  productions  from  the  United  States. 
They  also  claiuuHl  the  right  for  British  vessels  from  her 
European  dominions,  to  touch  at  ports  of  the  United  States 
to  take  in  cargoes  for  the  West  Indies.  Iu  other  respects,  as 
the»e  wf/wii//a//y,  they  admitted  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  as 
far  as  the  trade  was  to  he  open.  But  they  restricted  it  in  a 
way  to  be  little  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  Neither 
angar,  nor  coffee,  was  allowed  to  be  among  the  direct  exports 
t-'th'"  Ignited  States  from  the  Islands,  although  we  would  have 
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consented  1 

provisions  of  any  kinc: 
for  under  the  last  head 


limited  amount  of  each-     Nor  wcp 

inclurliofr  fish,  nor  In  tuber  genersiUy, 
there  were  slight  exceptions,  to  be 
allowed  araong  the  imports  into  the  Islands  from  tJie  United 
States.  Yet  it  wiis  proposed,  that  not  only  sugar  and  coffee, 
but  all  articles  of  the  j^roduce  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  even  East  India  articles,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  United  States  through  the  circuitous 
channels  of  Bermuda,  Halifax,  and  St.  John^s.  It  was  aUo 
asketl,  that,  in  the  whole  trade^  Britain,  by  all  the  regulatioui 
of  the  United  States,  should  stand  upon  as  good  a  footing  in 
tlicir  ports,  as  any  otlier  foreign  nation.  Such  were  the 
principal  fetiturcs  of  their  proposals. 

Brit  lin  would  agree  to  no  arrangement  o^  the  intercourse 
by  land,  or  inland  navigatiouj  with  her  possessions  bordering 
on  the  United  States,  dtfFi^rent  from  the  one  rejected  with 
the  four  articles  submitted  by  Lord  Castlercagh,  Nor  would 
she  let  us  take  our  produce  dbwn  the  Stt  Lawrence  an  far  as 
Jlontreal,  or  down  the  Chambly  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence, 

On  referring  her  proposals  to  our  Government  with  all  the 
views  elicited  from  her  Plenipotcnliaries,  they  were  rejected, 
lu  progress  of  time  renewed  uegotiatious  were  held  between 
the  two  Governments,  some  whilst  I  remained  at  the  British 
Court,  some  afterwards.  Each  Government  gave  up  some  of 
the  ground  taken  in  this  negotiation ;  but  no  arrangement 
by  treaty  has  ever  yet  been  made  upon  the  subject.  The 
trade  stands  upon  regulations  adopted  by  the  statutes  of  each 
nation,  which  each  is  at  liberty  to  modify  or  recall.  Until 
opened  by  these  repdations^  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the 
Union  would  not  allow  supplies  from  the  British  West  Indies 
to  come  directly  to  the  United  Slates^  or  go  directly  from  the 
I' nited  States  to  the  Islands,  in  the  vessels  of  cither  Power, 
The  reason  was,  that  as  Britain  would  not  allow  tliem  ta 
come  and  go  in  this  direct  manner  on  terms  that  the  United 
States  deemed  of  equal  advanttige  to  their  vessels,  they  pre- 
ferred that  the  direct  intercourse  should  cease  altogether.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  dispute  was  about  tonnaije^  not  the  pro- 
duction.^ or  merchandize  of  either  party.  These  were  still 
permitted  to  be  consumed  in  the  territories  of  each  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  import  them  in  roundabout  ways  into  each. 
Oq  a  Spanish  ambassador  representing  to  Cromwell  that  the 
Inquisition,  and  Colonial  Trade,  were  his  master's  two  eyes, 
Cromwell  replied,  "  Tlien  I  must  trouble  your  master  to  put 
oat  his  two  eyes."  We  cannot  address  England  in  that  style; 
but  we  may  remark,  that  to  whatever  extent  she  enforces  her 
colonial  system  in  her  intercourse  with  other  nations,  the 
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latter  will,  so  far,  lose  the  advnntngc  of  full  and  equal  com- 
tition  US  respects  tlieir  tonnage* 

II,  I  come,  secondly,  to  1aiprks8MENT<  Fiiiibful  as  were 
our  Ifibours  on  this  subject,  diaappointment  was  tlicir  portion. 
^kA  recapitulation  of  the  cau^s  has  elaims  to  the  atteutiou  of 
Hkoth  nations 

^M  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  delivered  to  Lord  Castlereaj^h 
'^Pl\iri  propositions,  nhich,  taken  to^'ctlier,  embodied  an  offer  by 
'  the  United  States  to  exclude,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power, 
""ritishse^imen,  native  born,  as  naturalized,  from  their  service^ 
3  nil  equivalent,  they  demanded  that  impressnient  from 
lieir  vcsselis  should  be  totally  relinquished.  The  stipuhition 
If  excluding  seamen,  was  to  be  reciprocal.  The  United 
■ing  not  to  employ  Ilritish  seamen,  it  was  no  more 
1  .at  f^ritain  should  agree  not  to  employ  American 

«camen.     Tbe  exclusion  was   to  extend  to  the  public   and 
rivatc  marine  of  both  nations. 

It  PRunot  escape  remark,  that  the  United  States,  by  such 

n  offer,  overlooked  the  estimate  of  pecuniary  advantaije  to 

heir  merchants,  for  the  pronpcct  of  durable   harmony  with 

Ireat  Britain.  Wages  were  higjher  in  their  merchant-i^ervice, 

han  the  British.     To  exclude  British  seamen  from  it^  would 

likely  to  raise  them  still  higher.     On  the  other  hand,  the 

itipulattou  of  Britain  would  have  been  remote  in  its*  practical 

jK^ration*     It  w  as  necessarily  contingent  upon  the  event  of 

maritime  wnr  with  other  powers,  as  she  does  not  impress 

'rom  American  vessels  in  time  of  peace.     Hence,  the  onerous 

art  of  t  ^  Lcment  woidd  have  been  to  us^  immediate ;  the 

cnetit, 

Our  oti(-T  of  exclusion,  it  will  also  be  remembered,  was  at 

first  n^jected.     It  was  afterwards  agreed  that  it  should   be 

rjnsidered.     Two  conditions  were  annexed  to  it  by  Lord 

Cas!'         ^  ,     Onei  that  any  treaty  containing  the  mutual 

Hi[  .  should  be  revocable  on  short  notice  by  either 

larlv,     1  liiH  would  ser\'e,  he  thought,  to  pacify  persons  in 

ingland    who    would    otherwise    be   disposed   to  think  tlic 

ngcment  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  England  ;  whilst  the 

aty,  as  he  hoped,  would  be  sliding  into  permanence.     The 

ither  condition  was,  that  the  British  boarding-ofBccr  entering 

I  a  vessels  at  sea  for  purposes  agreed  to  be  lawful  in 

nar,  and  finding  British  seamen,  or  men  suspected  to 

hv  -  n\d  be  allowed  to  make  a  procts  iTr^t/Zof  thefact, 

to  i  '   ^  I  ted  to  the  notice  of  the  Amcricaa  Guvernmentj 

|bot  the  otlicer  to  be  prohibited  taking  away  the  men. 

This  hitler  condition  seemed  to  imply  dintrust  of  America, 
t  breathed   aiispieion,    that  the  regulations  for  excluding 
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British  seamen,  would  not  be  fully  executed.  If  objectionable 
ou  this  ground,  it  was  more  so  on  others.  It  did  not  ask^  in 
terms,  that  the  boaruing-ofiicer  calling  for  a  list  of  the  creir, 
should  have  the  power  of  mustering  them  ;  but  the  mere  view 
of  the  paper  would  be  useless  without  that  power  The  ujen 
must  have  been  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  nith 
the  list.  Such  inspections  had  been  found  among  the  most  in- 
supportable aggravations  of  impressment.  Their  tendency,  in 
every  iiistaucej  was  to  produce  altercation  between  the  foreign 
officer  and  the  master  of  the  American  vessel.  If  the  ofliccr 
nnide  a  record  of  his  suspicions^  the  master,  and  seaman,  raujst 
have  the  privilege  of  making  a  counter  record.  Where  ♦'hen 
would  be  the  end,  or  what  the  good,  of  these  tribunals  of  the 
deck?  We  did  not  desire  the  first  condition,  but  were  willin;^ 
to  come  into  it.  To  the  second,  we  declared  our  utter  re- 
pugnance and  unequivocal  dissent.  It  will  be  farther  remem- 
bered^ that  Lord  Castlereagh  withdrew  the  second ;  which 
brings  me  to  the  footing  on  which  the  subject  was  taken  up 
in  tlie  negotiation. 

Repeated  advatices  having  been  madebj  the  United  States, 
the  understanding  was,  that  Britain  should  now  bring  the 
subject  forward  in  a  shape  matured  for  discussion.  The 
leading  principles  seeuied  to  have  been  settled.  It  remained, 
as  we  thought,  only  to  settle  details.  At  the  third  conference, 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  submitted  a  projet  of  six  articles 
designed  for  the  regulation,  by  a  separate  treaty,  of  the  whole 
subject.  I  have  abstained  almost  wholly  from  presenting 
documents  of  the  negotiation  at  large,  supposing  that  I  could 
cause  their  essential  matter  to  be  sufficiently  nnderstood  by 
description.  But  the  interest  attaching  to  this  question, 
renders  it  proper  to  set  forth  the  British  projet  in  its  precise 
terms ;  a  course  the  more  proper  as  I  ini^erted  in  the  same 
way  the  American  propositions.     It  here  follows:— 

'^  His  Slajesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  being  animated  with  an  equal  desire  to  remove, 
by  amicable  regulations,  the  ineoovenicncea  whieh  have 
arisen  from  the  ditKculty  of  discriminating  betwceu  the  sub- 
jects and  citizens  of  the  two  powers  respectively,  have  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  witfiout  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  either 
power,  to  frame  sucli  conventional  arrangements  as  may 
obviate  the  evils  which  might  hereafter  again  result  from  the 
circumstances  above  stated,  to  the  public  service,  the  com- 
merce, or  tlic  subjects  or  citizens  of  cither  of  tlic  contracting 
parties.  In  pusuancc  of  so  desirable  an  object,  his  giud 
Majesty  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  have  nomi- 
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nated  Plenipotentiaries  to  discuss  and  aign  a  treaty  to  this 
effect*  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  has  nominated  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Frederick  John  Robinson,  and  Henry  Goulburn, 
Esquire,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  nominated 
Albert  Gallatin  and  Richard  Rush,  Esquires,  who^  having 
exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  true  form, 
ba^e  agreed  upon  the  following  articles. 

*'  1*  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  and  bind  them- 
selves to  adopt  without  delay,  and  in  the  manner  tliat  may 
best  correspond  with  their  respective  laws,  such  measures  as 
m^y  be  most  eflfectual  for  excUiding  the  natural-born  subjects 
and  citizens  of  either  party  from  serving  in  the  public  or 
priyate  marine  of  the  other  r  Provided  always,  that  nothinf? 
contained  in  this  article  shall  be  understood  to  apply  to  such 
natural-born  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  power  as  may  havu 
been  naturalized  by  their  respective  laws,  previous  to  the 
•ignatu re  of  the  present  treaty.  And  such  measures  when 
adopted,  shall  be  immediately  communicated  to  each  party 
reapectively. 

**  2.  For  the  better  ascertaining  the  number  of  persons  on 
either  side  that  may  fall  within  the  exception  contained  in 
the  preceding  article,  the  high  contracting  parties,  engage  to 
deliver,  each  to  the  other,  within  twelve  months  from  the  rati- 
fication of  the  present  treaty,  a  list  of  all  persons  falling 
urithin  the  said  exception,  specifying  the  places  of  their  birth» 
with  the  date  of  their  becoming  naturalized.  And  it  is 
further  agreed,  that  none  other  than  the  persons  whose 
uames  shall  be  included  in  the  lists,  shall  be  deemed  to  fall 
within  the  said  exception. 

*'3.  The  higli  contracting  parties,  however,  reserve  to 
themselves  the  power  to  authorize  and  permit,  by  proclama- 
tion, Ihcir  respective  subjects  or  citizens,  to  serve  in  the 
public  or  private  mainne  of  the  other  country*  And  it  is 
hereby  expressly  understood,  that,  as  long  as  such  permission 
shall  remain  in  force,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  other  power,  notwithstanding  the  engagement 
set  forth  in  the  Hrst  article  of  this  treaty,  to  admit  the  per- 
formance of  the  said  service.  Provided  aiuunj^i^  that,  when- 
ever the  power  so  granting  permission  to  the  said  subjects  or 
cilixeos  to  serve  in  the  marine  of  the  other,  shall  withdraw 
the  same,  notification  thereof  shall  forthwith  be  made  to  the 
other  contracting  party,  and,  on  receipt  of  such  notification, 
the  power  receiving  the  same  shall  forthwith  notify  it  in  tlie 
roost  public  and   oOicial   manner,  and   shall   use   its   utnumt 

loarours  to  restrain  the  said  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
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other  party  from  further  serving  in  its  public  or  private 
marine,  and  shall  enforce  the  exclusion  of  such  of  the  said 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  power  as  may  then  be  in  its 
service,  as  if  no  such  permission  liad  been  promulgated* 

'M*  In  consideration  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
preceding  articles,  it  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting 
parties  that,  during  the  coutiuuance  of  the  present  treaty, 
neither  power  shall  impress  or  forcibly  M^ithdraw,  or  cause 
to  be  impressed  or  furcihly  withdrawn,  any  person  or  persons 
from  the  vessels  of  the  other  power,  when  met  upon  the 
high  seas,  on  any  plea  or  pretext  whatsoever.  Provided 
ahvat/s,  thftt  nothing  contained  in  this  article  shall  be  cpn- 
strucd  to  apply  to  the  vessels  of  either  power  w*hich  may  be 
within  the  ports^  or  within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the 
other,  and  also  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  estabhshed  right  of 
se4irch  as  authorized  in  time  of  war  by  tlie  law  of  nations* 

*'5.  The  high  contracting  parties  have  agreed  to  extend 
the  duration  of  tlie  present  treaty  to  ten  years,  and  they 
reserve  to  themselves  to  concert,  as  to  its  renewal^  at  such 
convenient  period,  previous  to  it  expiration,  as  may  ensure 
to  their  respective  suVgect^  and  citizens,  the  uninterrupted 
benefit  which  they  expect  from  its  provisions :  Provided 
always,  that  either  power  may,  if  it  deem  it  expedient, 
upon  giving  six  months  previous  notice  to  the  other,  wholly 
abrogate  and  annul  the  present  treaty. 

"6.  It  is  agreed  that  nothing  contained  in  the  preceding 
articles  shall  be  understood  to  affect  the  rights  and  principles 
on  which  tliC  high  contracting  parties  have  heretofore  acted, 
in  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  to  which  these  stipulations 
refer,  excejit  so  far  as  the  same  shall  have  been  modi  tied, 
restrained,  or  susj  ended,  by  the  said  articles.  And,  whenever 
the  present  treaty  shall  cease  to  be  in  operation^  cither  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  tor  which  it  is  enacted,  without 
any  renewal  of  the  same,  or  by  the  abrogation  thereof  by 
cither  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, or,  (which  God  forbid  !)  by  any  war  between  them, 
each  of  the  said  high  contracting:  parties  shall  stand,  with 
respect  to  the  otlier,  as  to  its  said  rights  and  principles,  as  if 
BO  such  treaty  had  ever  been  made/' 

In  submitting  these  articles,  the  Britis^h  plenipotentiaries 
expressed  upon  the  protocol  their  convict  ion,  that,  under  all 
the  difficulties  that  surrounded  the  question,  they  would  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  earnest  disposition  of  Great 
Britain  to  go  every  practicable  length  in  a  joint  effort  fur 
their  removal^  so  as  to  connect  the  two   countries  in  the 
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rinest  tie^  of  harmony.  It  was  wills  tkU  soleQinitj  tLnt  llie 
hject  was  presented  to  our  eonsideratioa. 
It  received  from  us  a  deliberate  and  anxioos  attaotioiu 
'e  brooght  to  the  task  an  unaffected  desire  to  smooth  down 
ery  obstacle.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  subject  tliat 
id  divided  the  two  nations  for  fire^and-tweatr  jears^  and 
^cn  the  principal  cause  of  a  war,  could  be  definiti%*elj 
rauii^ed  by  the  tirst  projet  of  a  treaty  drawn  up  by  one  of 
ftf  es.     But  we  bailed  the  entire  plan  as  the  harbinger 

|pi  meat,  belieying  that  we  saw  in  its  ^irit  and  ootlme 

e  sure  hope  of  success.  Taking  an  inten  aJ  for  adrisement 
*e  said,  that  the  proposal  heretofore  made  by  the  United 
tates  could  leave  no  doubt  of  their  constant  desire  to  settle 
is  question^  and  declared  our  readiness  to  agree,  with  some 
mendments,  to  the  plan  submitted.  We  added  our  full 
pectation  that,  founded  as  it  was  in  mutual  confidence,  it 
uld  not  fail  to  have  a  happy  effect  towanls  rendering 
rirable  the  relations  of  amity  so  happily  subs«isting  between 
ihe  two  countries.  These  sentiments  we,  too,  recorded  on 
lie  protocol. 

Several  of  our  amendments  were  only  verbal.  We  did  not 
liink  that  the  recital  in  the  preamble  met  the  whole  case  on 
>oth  sides,  and  offered  alterations^  some  of  which  were  ap- 
rored-  To  the  clause  under  which  there  might  have  been  a 
daim  to  continue  impressment  in  the  narrow  seas,  we  ob- 
ectedj  and  it  was,  in  effect,  withdrawn.  Nor  did  we  like  the 
particular  mode,  or  plac^,  in  which  Britain  reserved  the  right 

Knrch  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  article.  We  suggested 
m  of  it,  that  the  words  should  go  to  a  different  article, 
ind  provide  tlmt  neither  party  should  be  affected  by  the 
reaty  **  in  any  of  their  bt inherent  or  nentral  rights  as  ac- 
knowledged b\j  the  law  of  nations,  cjtcept  so  far  as  modified^ 
estricttdf  or  Buspcndcd  by  the  treaty ^  It  becomes  imueces- 
ary,  however,  to  dwell  on  these  and  other  points  as  to  which 
he  parties  did  not  agree  at  first,  since  they  might  have 
igreed  ultimately,  had  it  not  been  (or  two  that  proved  fatal 
o  the  phm.     To  the  explanation  of  these  I  confine  myself. 

The  second  arlicle,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  persons 
rho  were  to  be  excepted  from  those  intended  to  be  excluded 
from  the  sea-scrvicc  of  either  nation,  provides,  tliat  each  shall 
urnish  the  other  with  a  list  of  their  names.  This  list  was  to 
inecify  the  place  of  their  births  and  dates  of  their  naturalisat- 
ion ;  and  none  but  jjcrsons  whose  nanies  were  upon  it,  were 
lo  fall  within  the  exception.  To  this  provision  we  were 
obliged  to  objec^i  our  laws  not  enabling  us  to  meet  all  that  it 
quired.     As  a  substitute,  v  e  proposed  that  '*  no  natural- 
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**  bom  flubjcct  or  citizen  of  either  power,  whose  name  should 
'*  not  be  included  in  the  list,  should  be  deemed  to  fall  within 
'*  the  exception,  unless  he  pbouuced  proof  of  his  havinu 

**  BEEIi  DULY  NATURALIZED  PRIOR  TO  THE  EXCHANOS  OF  RATI- 
*^  FICATIONS  OF  THE  TREATV." 

Reasons  must  be  given  why  the  United  States  could  not 
comply  with  the  British  article  as  it  stood*  Anterior  to 
ljr89,  aliens  were  naturalized  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  composing  the  Union,  Under  this  system,  the 
forms  varied  and  were  often  very  loose.  The  latter  wa 
especially  the  case  when  they  were  drawn  up  by  justices  of 
the  pepce,  as  sometimes  happened.  Since  that  epoch,  the 
forms  have  been  uniform,  and  are  only  permitted  before  sncli 
courts  of  record  as  are  designated  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  designation  includes  not  only  courts  of  the 
United  States,  properly  so  called,  but  courU  of  the  several 
States.  Minor  children  also  of  naturalized  persons,  if  the 
former  be  within  the  limits  of  tlie  Union,  become,  ipso  facto, 
naturalized.  It  must  be  added,  thatj  for  several  years^  no 
discrimination  as  to  the  birth-place  of  aliens  was  recorded. 
If  Httempts  were  made  to  procure  the  lists  required,  a  first 
objection  might  have  been,  that  the  courts  of  the  several 
States  were  not  bound  to  obey,  in  this  respect,  a  call  from 
the  general  Geverimjent.  But  granting  that  all  obeyed,  the 
lists  would  live  exhibited  nothing  more  than  the  names  of 
British  natural-born  subjects,  uaturaliEed  during  a  period  ^ 
nearly  thirty  years.  Tiiey  would  not  designate  seamen,  tlie 
law  not  havint^  required  a  record  of  the  occupation ;  nor 
would  tlicy  embrace  minor  children,  their  names  never  hav- 
ing been  directed  to  be  regis^tered-  There  was  but  one  other 
source  from  which  lists  could  have  been  derived,  and  here 
only  partially.  By  a  law  of  179G,  collectors  of  customs  were 
required  to  keep  books  in  which  the  names  of  seamen  citizens 
cjf  the  United  States,  were,  on  their  own  application,  to  be 
entered.  Under  this  law,  as  may  be  inferred  frou}  its  tciras, 
the  entry  of  names  was  not  full;  nor  did  the  law  draw  a 
distinction  between  native  citizens  and  naturalized. 

From  thi^  sumnniry  it  is  manifest,  that  a  compliance  with 
the   BHtijh    article   would    have   been  impracticable*      The 
unavoidable  consequence  of  consentioj^  to  it  would  have  liecHi 
that  aliens  nalurnlized  before  the  treaty,  and  entitled  by  onr 
laws  to  all  tlie  rights  of  citizens,  would,  by  an  ex  post  factai 
and  therefore  unconstitutional  measure,  have  found  thcmaelvetl 
excluded  from  following  the  seas- 
All   these  ob^tacles    we    prewjnted  to  the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries. Tliey  were  plainly  such  as  we  could  uot^'cmove. 
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rhatever  our  desire.     But  we  urged,  tbat  the  condition  re- 
jaircd  of  us,  appeared  unnecessnry.     By  the  substitute  pro- 
posed, every  native-born  subject  of  Britain  claiming  the  riglit 
if  senring  in  our  vessels,  and  not  being  able  to  show  his  name 
ipon   the   lists,   would    have  to  adduce  other  proof  of  hia 
tjaturalization.     This  other  proof  must  have  been,  either  the 
[original  certificate  of  natnralizntion,  or  an  authentic  copy. 
lit  could  have  been  on  no  better  proof,  that  any  names  would 
llinve  been  returned  in  the  lists.  If  minors  claimed  the  benefit 
|of  the  exception,  le^al  proof  must  have  been  given  of  their 
identity;  to  which  mu%t  have  been  subjoined,  proof  of  the 
luaturalization  of  their  fathers*     We  urged  also  the  right  re- 
licrved  to  either  party   of  annulling   the   treaty   at   will,  as 
iiflTording  a  security.     It  was  a  reservation,  not  of  our  choice, 
Itiut  acquiesced  in,  to  avoid  objection,  and  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  details  too  complicated.     It  gave  Britain  a  remedy 
iin  her  own  hands  against  deviations  from  the  true  spirit  of 
Ihe  compact,  whenever  she  believed  any  were  committed. 

But  we  could  not  prevail  upon  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
to  recede  from  their  ground.  They  appeared  to  have  taken 
ip  an  impression,  which  we  were  unable  to  expel,  that  great 
immbers  of  their  seamen  intended  by  the  treaty  to  be 
excluded,  would,  but  for  the  condition  annexed,  find  their  way 
Into  onr  service. 

An  error  insensibly  prevailing  in  Britain,  seems  to  lie  at 

Ihc  root  of  the  eviU    It  consists  in  supposing  that  the  United 

St&tes  cannot  obtain  seamen  of  their  own,  but  must  depend 

Britain.     Why,  any  more  than  on  Britons  to  till  tlieir 

19,  seems  strange* !  1  will  give  an  instance  of  this  error. 

Vhen  the   Frnnlilin  anchored  off  Cowes,  visitors  came  on 

[board.     Ilcr  decks  were  tilled  with  her  seamen.     To  be  sure, 

they  looked  like  Knglislj  seamen,  and  spoke  the  same  Ian- 

[gnage.     Soon  the  rumour  went|  that  many  were  English. 

I  All  rumours  grow ;  so  this.      In   a   fortni{;ht  I  read   in  the 

[London  prints,  that  one  third  of  the  w  liolc  were  native-bom 

I  Briti^ih  subjects  1  The  news  passed  from  journal  to  journal, 

pxing  itself,  no  doubt,  in  the  belief  of  many  an  honest  Eng- 

lislimiin.       The  commentary  upon  it  is,  that    Commodore 

Stewart  informed  me,  that  out  of  his  crew,  of  seven  hundred 

Jmcn,  twenty-five  would  include  all  of  foreign  birth.    Of  these 

alf  were  from  parts  of  Europe  other  than  Britain.     I  would 

I  be  guilty  of  supposing  that  errors  so  gross  as  the  one  I 

ption,  could  ever  be  committed  by  persons  having  better 

Cirtunities  of  information;    but  it  points  to  the  popular 

Dnreption.     I  fully  believe,  and  this  not  as  an  unexnm* 

ued  opinion,  that  the  pioportiou  of  native  American  seamen 
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on  board  American  ships  of- war,  will  always  be  found  greater 
than  of  native  British  seamen  on  board  British  ships-of-wajr; 
The  relative  size  of  the  two  navies  coosidered^  it  is  demonstrabl 
indeed,  that  the  United  States  are  far  better  able  to  man 
their's  with  native  American,  than  the  British  tbeir'a  with 
native  British. 

The  other  part  of  the  projet  that  produced  fatal  diversity, 
was  in  the  tirst  article,  It  ran  thus  ;  "  Provided  always  that 
"nothing  contained  in  this  article  shall  he  understood  to 
*•  apply  to  such  naturaUborn  subjects  or  citisens  of  either 
**  power  as  may  have  been  naturalized  by  their  respective  la 
'' previous  to  the  signature  of  the  the  present  treaty  " 
place  of  siGNATDBEj  we  proposed  "  sxchanoe  of  hatifica 
TioNs."  To  the  former,  we  could  not  consent.  It  would  have 
brought  with  it  the  same  consequence;  that  of  violating  our 
Constitution.  The  obligations  of  a  treaty  are  not  complete 
until  exchange  of  ratifications.  To  exclude  from  our  service, 
subjects  naturalized  prior  to  that  date,  would  have  involved 
the  objection  of  ea^  post  facto.  The  British  plenipot^ntiarieii 
would  not  agree  to  drop  their  word.  Here  too  was  mani* 
fested  what,  to  us,  seemed  needless  apprehension .  As  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  a  residence  of  five  years  is  one  of 
the  pre-reqiiisites  to  naturalization,  the  number  of  British 
seamen  w  lio  could  have  come  in  between  t!ie  two  dates^  must 
have  been  extremely  small ;  not  worth  eonsiderationj  aa  wc 
supposed,  in  a  national  point  of  view.  But  we  could  not 
succeed  in  making  the  British  plenipotentiaries  think  sa 
The  subject  was  debated  until  the  closing  hours  of  the 
negotiation,  and  then  fell  to  the  ground.  It  put  the  seal  to 
the  failure  of  our  efforts.  We  had  oftered  all  that  was  pos- 
sible under  our  laws.     We  could  go  no  farther. 

I  pause  a  moment  on  the  above  naiTative.  I  look  back, 
with  unfeigned  regret,  on  the  failure  it  records.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  wrong,  for  1  speak  from  no  authority,  but  am  not 
able  to  divest  myself  of  an  impression  that,  had  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  been  in  London,  there  would  not  have  been  a  failure, 
1  am  aware  that  he  was  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation.  We  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  documents 
were  regularly  sent  on  for  bis  inspection.  Still,  he  could  not 
share  in  the  full  spirit  of  all  that  passed.  He  had  the 
European  relations  of  Britain  in  his  hands.  Impressment, 
although  in  truth  a  primary  concern,  could  not,  at  such  a 
season,  have  commanded  all  his  thoughts.  But  1  know  how 
anxiously  he  entered  into  it,  before  his  departure  for  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  lie  saw  that  the  great  principle  of  adjustment 
liad  at  last  been  settled ;  and  I  can  scarcely  think  that  he 
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ould  have  allowed  it  to  be  foiled,  by  carrying  too  much 
rigour  into  details.  It  is  no  ^iirt  of  my  present  purpose  to 
^draw  the  character  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  his  connection 
Hirith  Eogland,  or  Europe;  but  there  was  this  in  him,  which 
^mia  opponents  did  not  aenj,  and  history  will  award— an  entire 
Hfearlessness.  He  knew  that  a  treaty  relinquishing  impress- 
ment, no  matter  what  the  terms,  would  ex^cite  clamour  in 

Eti^lund,  come  when  it  would.*      But  having  made  up   his 

[mind  to  the  justice  and  policy  of  such  a  treaty,  he  would  have 
iiccd  the  clamour.  I  believe  that  he  set  a  high  value  upon  a 
d  understanding  with  the  United  States  |  and  if,  in  the 
particular  instance  assumed,  my  conjecture  be  notill-fouudcd, 
who  wili  say  that  his  wisdom  would  not  have  been  attested? 
Seamen,  as  a  race,  are  short-lived.  Had  the  arrangement 
been  perfected,  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  years  would  hiive 
swept  away  the  stock  of  naturalized   British  seamen  in  the 

I  United  States ;  whilst  the  treaty  would  have  remained,  a 
monument  of  the  statesmansliip  of  the  minister  under  whose 
auspices  it  would  have  been  concluded. 
This  subject  falling  through,  others  of  a  maritime  nature 
ircre  withdrawn.  It  had  been  agreed  that  none  were  to  be 
proceeded  with,  if  we  failed  on  Impressment.  We  offered 
nrticles  on  blockade,  contraband,  trading  with  the  colonies 
of  a  belligerent,  for  the  regulation  of  proceedings  in  prize 
cases,  and  the  conduct  of  privateers  and  letters  of  marque, 
Britain  fiad  joined  in  oSers  on  most  of  them,  omitting  the 
third.  Their  discussion  was  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but 
given  over  when  discovered  that  we  could  not  arrange  the 
point  on  which  all  depended. 

The  ftulure  to  accommodate  this  fruitful  source  of  strife,  is 
only  postponed,  not  defeated.  If  removed  in  no  other  way, 
it  will  cease,  ultimately,  through  the  cessation  of  the  practice 
as  a  home  measure  in  England.  It  cannot  endure  much 
longer.  Englishmen  will  get  awake  to  its  true  nature*  It  is 
the  remark  of  a  sagacious  historian,  that  nations  long  aftev 
their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge  and  their  manners  to  refine, 
adhere  to  systems  of  superstition  founded  on  the  crude  con- 
ceptions of  early  years,  It  is  the  same  with  public  abuses. 
The  Englisli  purt  reluctantly  with  those  sanctioned  by  time. 
Dot,  at  length,  public  scrutiny  and  the  moral  seuse  of  the 

»...;... I..  ..  .t..;i  .^np  opiuion  by  General ,  the  same  Engliik 

1  to»  p.  23U,  may  bore  be  given.      It  wm  ftlto 

lit  the  foot  of  this  same  pnge  of  the  volume  from 

ua  thii  ^roat  question  of  I  mprcsameut ;  **  There 

/,  i/'anj^  clamQur*"    The  o^Hccr  in  question  wajj 

>i  iM^riicid   hagikcioai  luaui  of  cjikti^ueive  information^  and  bold 
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natioDj  fasten  upon  them  as  in  the  case  of  the  slave-trade* 
Reason  emerges,  as  from    a  cloud.     The   abuses  fall,   and 
reprobation  succeeds  to  the  long  tolerance  that  kept  them 
up.     Indications  are  not  wanting  of  this  coming  change  aa 
to  impressment.     I  could  refer  to  some,  derived  from  private 
intercourse ;  but  for  this  I  should  have  no  warrant,  and  will 
take  other  and  public  demonstations.   Perhaps  no  association 
of  men  in  the  kingdon  are  more  likely  to  form  soitnd  opinions 
on  this  subject,  than  the  shipowners  of  London.     This  body, 
at  a  meeting  in  September  1818,  deliberately  condemned  the 
practice.  The  report  of  their  committee  dwells  upon  ita  evils, 
and  suggests  measures  for  its  entire  abolition.     There  is 
something  if  possible  more  strong.     Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  British  navy,  when  a  candidate  to 
represent  the  great  commercial  interests  of  Westminster  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  made  an  appeal  too  remarkable  to 
be  forgotten.     Addressing  himself  to  assembled  thousands 
round  the  hustiugs,  he  said,  that  if  his  opponent  could  show 
that  he  had  been  *'  for  fifteen  years  engaged  in  promoting  a 
political  scheme  of  such  national  importance  as  the  one  that 
he  (Sir  Murray)  bad  been  labouring  at,  he  would  withdraw 
from  the  contest ;  he  meant,  the  effarts  he  had  made,  in  con* 
cert  with  many  of  his  brother  oncers,  to  do  away  the  practice 
of  impressment/*     Need  I  go  farther  ?     If  the  conviction  of 
the  impolicy  and  enormity  of  this  \dolation  of  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  this  stain  upon  British  humanity,  has  found  its 
way  into  the  circle  of  shipowners  and  naval  officers,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  conviction  will  stop  there?     No;  it  Twill 
spread,  until  echoed  by  the  voice  of  all  Britain. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  superadd  my  testimony  to  that  of 
every  other  AmericaUj  that  the  United  States  cannot  again 
permit  the  cxercisOj  by  any  foreign  power,  of  impressment 
on  board  their  vessels.  After  the  facts  mentioned  in  the 
twelfth  chapter,  they  would  he  untrue  to  themselves,  and 
the  race  they  spring  from,  if  they  did. 

I  have  gone  through  the  topics  of  the  Negotiation.  I  have 
given  succinctly,  but  I  trust  accurately,  those  comprised  in 
the  Convention,  I  have  set  forth,  X  hope  intelligibly,  the 
causes  of  disappointment  as  to  others.  May  the  day  soon 
arrive  when  the  adjustment  of  at  least  that  of  Impressment^ 
may  cement  by  yet  closer  ties  two  nations  that  ought  to  feel 
and  act  like  friends,  instead  of  pouring  out  their  blood  in 
combat. 
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On  the  13th  of  June,  1847,  I  embarked  at  New 
York  for  France  as  Minister  from  the  United  States^ 
under  the  appointment  of  President  Polkj  and  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  With  whose  well-prepared  instructions 
I  was  charg*ed.  The  ]>ost  was  as  unexpected  as 
unsought,  which  made  me  the  more  sensible  to  the 
confidence  of  the  government  in  putting  it  into  my 
hands  when  there  were  others  better  qualified  for 
it.  I  arrived  at  Havre  on  the  8th  of  July.  Two 
of  my  daughters  accompimied  me,  a  third  remain- 
ing at  home  with  her  Mother,  who  was  in  impaired 
health.  I  had  also  an  attache  to  the  missioBj  in 
young  Mr.  Stanton,  of  New  York,  son  of  Colonel 
Stanton  of  the  army.  These,  with  our  servants^  made 
up  my  family. 

Staying  two  days  at  Havre,  we  left  it  on  the 
10th  for  Paris  by  rnilwa)^,  but  stopped  again  at 
Itouen,  further  to  recruit  after  the  voyage.  On  the 
I5th  we  reached  Paris.  At  the  railway  station  we 
found  the  Secretary^  of  Legation,  Jlr.  Martin ;  Mr, 
Irwin,  late  charge  d'aSires  of  the  United  States 
at  Copenhagen,   and    Mr.    Corbiu,   of    Virginia,   to 
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welcome  us  on  first  arriving^.  Others  were  there, 
whose  names  I  cannot  recall.  We  went  to  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Rue  de  Itivoli,  opposite  the  g^ardena 
of  the  TuilerieSj  where  apartments  had  been  taken 
for  us.  Our  front  rooms  looked  out  into  those 
beautiful  g-ardens. 

July  21,  My  baggage  gets  to  Paris  to-day*  It 
comes  by  the  Roulage,  a  slow"  conveyance.  It  was 
promised  in  four  or  five  days.  This  is  the  ninth.  It 
was  left  in  charge  of  our  acting-  consul  at  Havre, 
who  forwarded  it,  the  necessary  orders  having  been 
transmitted  by  the  French  government  for  passing 
it  free  at  the  Havre  custom-house, 

July  21.  On  this  same  day  I  have  my  6rst  inter- 
view with  M.  Guizot,  Minbter  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  President  of  the  Council.  I  hand  him  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  credence  from  the  President  to  the  King, 
asking  when  I  may  hope  for  the  honour  of  delivering 
the  original  to  His  Majesty  in  person.  The  minister 
replies  that  he  will  take  the  King*3  orders  and  inform 
me.  I  express  a  hope  that  the  Kingf  is  well*  The  minister 
says  his  health  is  very  good,  and  that  he  speaks  with 
interest  of  the  time  he  spent  in  the  United  States.  He 
represents  his  memory  as  remarkably  retentive  of  what 
he  saw  there ;  sometimes  he  went  into  details,  and 
was  not  backw^ard  on  those  occasions  in  mentioning 
the  straits  to  i\ hich  be  was  put  at  periods  when  his 
remittances  were  stopped,  or  did  not  reach  him  punc- 
tually, lie  told  him  that  during^  such  times  he  had 
lived  on  two  shilling's  a  day. 

July  30.  A  note  from  the  "  Aide-de-Camp  de 
Service  pr^s  du  Roi "  of  this  date^  from  the  Palace 
**  de  Neuilly/*  informs  me  that  the  King  will  receive 
me  at  that  Palace  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock. 
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July  3L  Go  to  Neuilly,  attended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Leg^ntion.  On  entering'  the  Palacej  I  was  con- 
ducted bv  an  Aide  into  the  room  where  the  Kino- 
was  to  receive  me.  In  a  few  minutes  the  King- 
entered.  He  was  attended  b}^  three  of  his  Aides-de- 
Camp^  and  dressed  in  military  uniform^  as  were  the 
Aides,  I  wore  the  diplomatic  costume  of  my 
country.  The  Secretary  of  Legfntion  w«s  also  present. 
Approaching  the  King*,  I  said  that  I  felt  honoured  in 
presenting  to  His  Majesty,  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mhich  constituted  me  their 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  ^linister  Plenipotentiary 
at  his  Mfljesty's  Coui*t.  I  felt  this  honour  the  more, 
as  France  was  the  great  ally  of  the  United  States  at 
an  early  day  after  the  declaration  of  our  Independence. 
To  fulfil  my  instructions  in  doing  everything  in  my 
power  during  my  residence  towards  strengthening  the 
friendship  and  good  understanding  between  France  and 
the  United  States  would  naturally  yield  rae  the  high- 
est satisfaction  ;  and  I  added  that  if,  in  performing 
these  duties^  I  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  perform 
them  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  His  Jlajesty^  tlie 
measure  of  my  gratification  would  be  full. 

Here  I  might  have  stopped.  But  the  fetes  in 
Paris  in  celebration  of  the  three  days  of  Revolution  in 
July,  1830,  having  just  terminated,  that  subject  was 
still  fresh ;  and  I  went  on,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  that 
I  could  not  but  consider  myself  fortunate  in  arriving 
in  Fronce  during"  the  celebration  of  the  anniversarv 
which  had  placed  His  Majesty  upon  the  throne.  And 
that  he  might  witness  many  returns  of  it,  continuing 
to  behold  Europe  enjoy "mg  the  peace  which  he  had 
done  so  much  towards  securing,  and  hve  surromided 
by  the  affections  of  his  august  consort  and  family, 
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was^  I  felt  sure,  the  wish  of  the  President ;  and  I 
hoped  His  Mf^esty  would  permit  me  to  say  it  was  mine 
also. 

The  King",  on  receiving  the  letter  of  credence,  said, 
in  reply,  that  he  had  listened  with  interest  to  the 
sentiments  I  expressed.  He  begged  I  would  assure 
the  President  that  he  reciprocated  them  fully.  The 
President  could  not  estimate  more  highly  than  he 
did  the  value  of  fi*iendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  France ;  great  and  mutual  benefits  h\mg 
upon  them,  and  it  would  be  his  constant  desire  to  secure 
them  as  far  as  possible ;  he  remembered  the  ancient 
ties  between  the  two  countries,  and  always  recurred 
to  them  with  pleasure  ;  new  motives  and  duties 
prompted  to  the  continuance  of  their  friendship,  and 
nothing  on  his  part  should  ever  be  wanting  towards 
confirming  it.  Of  all  this  he  requested  I  would  make 
the  President  sensible,  and  1  could  not  do  it  in  a 
manner  too  strong  to  convey  his  wishes  to  see  the  two 
countries  promoting  in  all  ways  each  other's  welfare. 
He  concluded  with  a  kind  word  in  reply  to  what  I  said 
on  my  own  part. 

The  King  spoke  with  cordiality  and  emphasis. 
He  spoke  in  Eng*lish,  with  perfect  command  of  the 
language.  His  prime  minister,  M.  Guizot,  when  I 
talked  with  him,  seemed  equally  master  of  it,  though 
his  pronunciation  was  not  as  thoroughly  English  as 
the  King^B. 

The  ceremony  of  reception  over,  the  King  asked 
me  to  return  and  dine  at  the  Palace  at  half- past  six. 
Honoured  by  the  invitation,  I  did  not  fail  to  accept 
it.  He  would  then  have  an  opportunity',  he  said,  of 
introducing  me  to  the  Queen  and  others  of  his  family. 
He  included  the  Secretary  of  Legation  in  the  invita- 
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tian,  and  said,  familiarly,  as  we  canie  away,  ^^  And  we 
■irill  all  take  ofFoiu'  official  costumes  before  meeting  at 
dinner/* 

I  arrived  at  half-past  six.  We  assembled  in  one 
of  the  beautiful  rooms  of  the  Palace,  which,  although 
not  a  large  one,  strikes  favourably  upon  the  eye  in 
■pvery  part  I  saw  j  as  do  the  grounds  in  driving  up 
^Q  it.  On  entering^  I  was  presented  to  the  Queen  b}^ 
I  the  King ;  then  to  tlie  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium, 
Bhe  latter  his  daughter,  now  on  a  visit  to  her  father 
B|\'ith  her  ro^^ul  consort.  Afterwards  he  introduced  me 
fco  Madame  Adelaide,  his  sister;  then  to  the  Dukes 
Pbu  Nemours,  d*AumaIe  and  Montpensier,  his  sons, 
the  last  having  married  the  beautiful  young  lady  of 
mfiie  royal  liouse  of  Spain ;  tlien  to  the  Duchess  of 
^Orleans,  relict  of  the  King's  eldest  son,  who  lost 
^13  life  by  a  raelanchoh^  accident  near  Neuilly,  Other 
K»ersons  were  assembled,  making  perhaps  eighteen  or 
Kwenty  in  all,  the  gentlemen  all  in  plain  dinner  dress 
^ike  the  King. 

In    going    into    dinner  I    took   on    my  arm    the 

Duchess  of  Montpensier ;  an  honour  doubled  by  that 

of  sitting  next  to  the  Queen  and  on  her  right.     The 

Kinsr  of  Belg-ium  sat  on  her  left.     In  the  middle  of 

kffiie  table,  opposite  to  the  Queen,  was  the  King.      The 

■Dueen  of  Belgium  sat  next  to  him.     I  do  not  remem- 

Wber  how  the  rest  of   the  company  entered  or   were 

placed,  only  that  all  were  soon  seated.      The  array  of 

Kfae  company ;  the  flowers,  porcelain,  and  silver  on  the 

■able  ;  the  homestead  where  all  were  seen,  might  well 

Kail  to  recollection  the  phrase  which  embodies  so  much 

— La  Belle  France. 
■    My  position  at  table  was  fortunate.     The  topics, 
^itonations,     the    dignified  form,  of  the  Queen;   her 
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bland  words  and  manner  to  the  representative  just 
arrived  from  a  distant  and  friendly  Power,  are  still 
fresh  in  my  memory.  She  hoped  I  would  Uke 
France— hoped  I  had  found  g-ood  apartments — ehe 
too  remembered  the  ancient  ties  between  France 
and  my  Country — the  King*  often  spoke  of  the  kind- 
ness he  received  there  when  a  wanderer  in  early  life- 
kindness  he  was  fond  of  calling'  up  and  never  could 
forg-et  Conversation  like  this  with  Her  Majesty  as 
the  dinner  continued^  was  at  moments  varied  by  the 
exchange  of  a  few  words  with  the  Kingf  of  Belgium, 
whose  hospitality  I  had  experienced,  as  Miiiister  of 
the  United  States,  at  Marlborough  House,  in  London, 
where  he  then  lived  as  Prince  Leopold,  survivor  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  heiress  apparent  to  the  British 
throne. 

The  dinner  over,  all  returned  to  the  drawing-room 
in  the  order  we  left  it*  The  servants  began  to  hand 
coffee  ;  when  the  King,  with  some  of  the  ladies, 
walked  out  upon  the  lawn  through  windows  o|>en- 
ing  to  the  floor.  Others  did  the  same,  whom  I  accom- 
panied. Here  the  grounds  had  a  rural  beauty  the 
more  striking  from  being  simple.  The  servants 
followed  with  the  coflee,  serving  it  as  we  stood.  The 
King  cnme  up  to  converse  with  me,  but  after  a  few 
words,  invited  me  to  a  seat  with  him  under  a  tree 
near  us,  where  he  said  we  could  finish  our  coffee.  I  sat 
there  with  him  half  an  hour  in  the  lung  twilight  of 
this  summer  evening.  While  we  were  conversing, 
some  of  the  com|>any  returned  to  the  Palace ;  some 
took  other  rural  seats;  some  were  moving  about  the 
grounds.  The  King  dwelt  with  interest  on  his  visit 
to  the  United  States,  more  than  half  a  century  ago  j 
mentioned  places  where   he  had   been,  some  of  which 
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were  known  to  me ;  spoke  of  our  rivers,  our  moun- 
tains, our  cataracts  ;  and  now  and  tlien  would  touch 
upon  incidentB  i)ersonal  to  himself,  or  his  brothers, 
during*  their  travels  throug'h  our  towns,  hamlets, 
and  forests.  He  seemed  to  derive  pleasure  from 
recurrincf  to  these  scenes  of  his  earlv  and  eventful 
life.  Before  separating-,  he  inquired  what  part  of  ray 
familv  had  come  with  me,  I  told  him  two  dau{>'hters. 
He  said  I  must  briog^  them  to  Neuilly  on  Wednesday 
evening,  that  he  might  introduce  them  to  the  Queen. 
It  was  not  until  twilight  was  departing  that  ray 
carriage  was  announced,  and  I  left  the  attractive 
scene  which,  inside  of  the  Palace  or  outside,  had  thus 
marked  my  first  oflBcial  and  social  day  in  France. 

August  L  Go  to  Mr.  Corbin's,  at  .Versailles, 
his  present  country  residence,  where  he  entertains 
several  of  our  countrymen  at  dinner.  Before 
dinner  we  walked  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palace 
and  saw  the  fountains  play.  This  great  Palace, 
with  its  fountains  and  gardens,  took  my  fancy  less 
than  the  simple  beauties  at  Neuilly ;  or,  if  I  am  not 
cnrrying  heresy  still  farther,  than  Warwick  Castle 
and  its  gi^ounds  in  England,^ — to  bring  together  things 
so  dissimilar*  In  the  latter,  though  relatively  small, 
and  baronial  in  structure,  Kature  stands  out  grandly 
by  the  side  of  Art  At  Versailles^  Nature  seems 
hidden  b}^  Art. 

I  August  2,  Devote  the  day  to  making  visits  of 
ceremony  to  members  of  the  Euyal  family,  Cabinet 
Ministers,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  other  function- 
aries connected  witli  the  Government  and  Court,  upon 
w^hom  it  is  usual  for  Foreign  Ministers  to  call  alter 
being  officially  received  b}^  the  King. 
August  3.  Nearly  all  on  whom  I   cul 
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call  Oil  me  to-da3^  The  rest  send  cards,  M.  Guizot 
sits  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  I  refer  to  his  speech 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  yesterday,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  Washing'ton  ;  always  a  grateful  theme  to 
AmericanSj  and  which  M.  Guizot  knows  ho^v  to  touch* 
The  Spanish  ambassador,  General  Narvaez,  is  of  those 
who  call  in  person.  The  Marquis  of  Normanb}', 
Eng-lish  ambassador,  not  calhng^  to-day,  I  receive  a 
note  from  him  expressing-  regret  at  his  inability  to 
call,  from  being  out  of  town.  ' 

August  4.  This  evening  I  take  my  daughters  to 
the  Palace  at  Neuilly,  according  to  the  King*s  request, 
and  introduce  them  to  His  Majesty.  They  are  pre- 
sented also  to  the  Queen,  w  ho  receives  them  kindly, 
as  she  receives  all  The  company  was  not  large.  The 
Queen  sat  at  a  circular  table,  where  ladies  of  the  Royal 
family  were  also  sitting,  some  with  fine  embroidery- 
work  before  them. 

August  7,  We  pass  the  evening  at  Mr.  Walsh's, 
our  consul  at  Paris,  now  staying  with  his  family  at 
St*  Germain's.  Hear  from  Mr.  Walsh  thinsrs  that 
may  prove  useful  in  my  mission. 

August  10,  We  dine  and  spend  the  day  at  Mr. 
Moulton's,  an  American  gentleman,  settled  in  Paris ; 
the  day  made  the  more  agreeable  by  Mrs.  Moulton 
and  the  attractions  of  his  chateau,  twelve  miles  off, 
where  they  are  for  the  summer.  We  ramble  through 
the  garden  and  grounds  before  going  to  dinner.  M. 
and  Madame  Hotlingeur  are  of  the  conipan3\ 

August  12.  We  are  at  the  marriage  of  Misa 
Green  to  Mr.  Vendenbrock,  of  Holland;  the  bride  a 
daughter  of  the  eminent  American  banker.  The 
marriage  ceremony  takes  place  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  Mayor  of  the  arrondissement  of  Paris,  in 
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1^ which   Mr,   Green  resides^  nnd    ia  repeated  at  the 

■French  Protestant    Church,  of  whicli    M.  Coquerel 

18  the  eminent  rector.     The  scene  winds  up  with  a 

td^jeuner  k  la  fourchette  suited  to  the  festive  occasion, 
^ven  at  the  mansion  of  the  bride*s  father,  where  many 
guests  assemble  in  honour  of  it. 
Aug-ust  19,  We  dine  at  Mr.  Montg-omery's,  Rue 
de  Matignon,  a  gentleman  of   Louisiana,  where  he 

■spends  part  of  the  year  and  rejoins  his  family,  living- 
in  Paris  during  the  other  parts.  Here,  in  a  house 
which  tradition  says  was  formerly  a  royal  residence 
in  miniature,  he  dispenses,  with  Mrs.  Montgomery,  a 
Mnd  hospitality,  in  which  we  shared. 

August  23.  Dine  at  the  Swedish  Minister's,  Count 

-    de  Lowenhiclm,  w^ho  entertains  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 

HiDost  of  whom  are  present.     A  topic  at  table  was  M. 

■Guizot's  defence  of  the  Ministry  ngainst  the  eloquent 

"  Montalembert's  attack,  just  before  the  Chambers  rose. 

A  pithy  sentence  was  repeated  from  it, — that  it  was 

pleasant  for  the  minister  to  hear  the  government  re- 

■  preached  by  the  noble  peer  for  governing  too  much, 

W  when  it  w  as  so  often  accused  of  not  governing  ai  all. 

I  sat  next  to  the  Prussian  Minister,  Count  d*Arnim, 

to  whose  conversation  I  listened  with  benefit. 

H      Another  topic  came  up,  which  all  Paris  talks  about 

"just  now — the  murder  of  the  Duchess  de  Praslin,      It 

I  took  place  a  few  nights  ago,  in  her  own  bed,  at  Hotel 
Sebastian!,  not  far  from  where  we  were  dining. 
Screams  from  her  maid  awoke  the  men  servants,  who 
hastened  to  the  door  of  her  mistress's  chamber,  w  hieh 
^  was  locked ;  but  they  got  in  through  a  window  by 
the  garden,  and  found  her  body  bruised  and  gashed, 
as  if  she  had  been  struggling  for  her  life.  What 
makes  the  matter  worse  u<,  that  her  husband  is  under 
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suspicion  of  being  the  murderer.  They  slept  in 
different  chambers;  and  one  of  the  servonts  6Wore 
that  he  saw  the  Duke,  as  he  supposed,  thoug-h  it  waa 
midnig'ht,  leave  her  chamber  through  the  door,  as  he 
entered  by  the  window.  These  were  circumstances 
mentioned.  The  parties  were  known  to  some  of  the 
company ;  he  about  forty,  she  3^oung'er,  and  daughter 
of  General  Sebastiani,  Marshal  of  France.  ITiey  have 
children,  and  had  just  returned  from  his  country 
estate  near  Melun,  on  the  mansion  and  groirnds  of 
whichj  it  was  said^  he  had  expended  large  eums  to 
adorn  still  more  its  ancient  beauties.  What  makes 
more  talk  about  the  murder  is,  the  coupling"  of  the 
name  of  a  governess  with  it  who  was  sent  out  of  the 
family  on  suspicion  of  improper  conduct  j  to  whom, 
nevertheless,  the  Duchess  granted  a  pension  for  life.  So 
it  was  stated. 

Our  entertiiiner  had  long  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  been  many  years  in  the  diplo- 
matic sendee  of  Sweden,  He  was  full  of  sprightii* 
ness,  and  enlivened  us  with  anecdotes — some  of  the 
past,  others  of  present  things  in  Paris, 

September  1.  Go  to  the  King's  at  his  Palace,  St. 
Cloud*  It  was  reception-night.  The  Diplomatic  Corps 
were  nearly  all  there,  a  few  of  the  Cabinet,  and  others 
of  the  Court  circle. 

The  King  asks  me  what  my  accounts  are  from  the 
United  States.  I  tell  him  that  I  think  our  army  has 
entered  Mexico,  though  we  have  no  official  accounts 
of  it.  He  asks  for  my  daughters^  and  hopes  they  like 
Paris,  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  I  reply.  He  hopes 
they  will  like  it  better  as  they  know  it  more.  He 
introduces  me  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  his  naval  son, 
much  a  favourite  with  the  French,  ^vhom  I  bad  not 
seen  before. 
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Se|)tember  2.  Leave  Hotel  Windsor  and  g^o  to 
ersailles.  We  find  good  apartments  at  the  Hotel  du 
eservoir,  near  the  gardens  of  the  Palace,  to  which  we 
ve  convenient  access  from  the  hotel 
September  4.  The  feeling  of  horror  at  the  murder 
■  the  Duchess  de  Praslin  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact, 
hich  the  papers  mentioUj  that  the  Duke  has  taken 
psenic  and  died  by  his  own  hand ;  thus  turning  the 
iispicion  of  his  having  been  the  murderer  of  his  wife, 
ito  belief.  Letters  to  him  from  her,  published  since 
r  death,  show  a  mind  of  the  highest  culture,  with 
msibilities  tender  and  affectionate,  agonized  by  the 
fmper  and  conduct  of  her  husband ;  towards  whom 
e  appears  to  have  been  forgiving  to  the  last.  So  ends 
lis  remarkable  tragedy  in  domestic  life,  half  romantic 

its  horrors. 

September  13,  Go  this  evening  from  Versailles  to 
le  King's,  at  St.  Cloud.  The  Diplomatic  Corps  are 
lere.  We  offer  our  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a 
mghter  to  tlie  Duke  d'Auraale ;  and  on  the  escape  of 
e  Duke  de  Nemours  from  being  shot  by  the  Prince 
J  Joinville,  when  they  were  out  shooting  together 

terday.     It  appeared,  however,  that  he  received 
slight  wound  on  the  cheek. 

The  King  honored  me  with  some  conversation. 
be  subject  of  it  was  the  tone  of  the  English  press  on 
le  Spanisli  marriage  question.  General  Narvaez, 
tely  the  Spanish  Ambassador  here,  had  returned  to 
iidrid,   and   some   of  his   movements  there  had,   it 

ms,  roused  the  English  press  anew,  as  His  Majesty 

id.     He  then  expressed  himself  much  to  this  effect; 

kat  having  refused  for  one  of  his  sons  (the  Duke  de 

enjours)  the  crowns  of  Belgium   and  Greece,  and 

ring  long  resisted  a  marriage  with  the  Queen  of 
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Spain,  pressed  upon  the  Duke  d'Aumale  until  his 
refusal  had  become  hardl}^  respectful,  he  was  now  to 
be  called  to  account  because  another  of  his  sons  (the 
Duke  de  Montpensier)  had  married  the  sister  of  the 
Queen,  He  spoke  of  Lord  Patroerston  in  a  few  words 
not  necessary  to  repeat,  it  being*  well  known  that  the 
King^s  preferences  were  for  Lord  Aberdeen,  aa  Kn^- 
land's  Foreig-n  Secretary,  rather  than  Lord  Palmer- 
eton,  and  that  the  former  held  M,  Guizot  in  high 
esteem,  I  listened  to  His  Majesty's  remarks  wiih 
attention,  the  topic  being*  a  prominent  one*  It 
w^as  not  for  me  to  comment  on  the  question  of  two 
crowna,  or  titles  to  them^  concentrating*  in  one  Itoyal 
House ;  and  as  he  only  alluded  to  the  English  p 
I  confined  myself  to  reraarking"  on  its  unrestrained 
tone  at  all  times  and  on  all  subjects.  In  that  charac- 
teristic of  it,  I  said,  might  be  found  the  errors  it  so 
often  falls  into  in  regard  to  my  countr3\  Tlie  Kingf 
replied  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  English  press, 
as  Europe  did  j  it  would  say  anything,  and  stop  at 
nothing.  Yes,  Sir,  I  rejoined,  we  know  this  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  the  press  will  have  its  say  in 
free  countries.  It  runs  riot  in  ours  ;  and  strong*  coun- 
tries can  bear  it.  His  Majesty  wound  up  b}"  saying 
that  its  clamor  would  not  alter  his  pnrposes  ;  it  did  him 
injustice  as  to  his  course  tow^ards  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Spain,  but  he  would  be  true  to  his  policy,  which 
w^as  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  states,  and  be  gflad 
the  condition  of  each  grew  better,  as  all  would  reap 
the  benefit,  France  among  the  rest* 

September  29,  Return  to  Paris  after  a  month  of 
delightful  weather  spent  at  Versailles.  Our  visits  to 
the  Palace,  whenever  inclination  led  us  to  see  its 
memorials  of   art   in   painting*,  statuary,  and  every 
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^thmg-;   our  walks  throug;h  the  g^ardens  and  grounds, 

imetimes  extending^  them  to  the  Grand   and   Petit 

Trianon^  will  make  this  month  memorable  in  our  recol- 

Bctions  of  France,     Troops  passed  in  front   of  our 

nndows   ever}'   morning',   to    music    from    mounted 

bands ;  but  among  incidents  less  usual,  and  therefore 

jless  to  be  forg-otten,  were  the  working'-men  in  blouses 

re  would  so  often  see  in    the   g-ilded  rooms  of  the 

Talace,  silently  looking^  at  the  pictures,  or  wandering' 

about  in  the  gardens.     Not  a  picture,  not  a  flower, 

did  they  touch,   Thej'  seemed  trained  to  decorum.   It 

fcn3  the  condition  on  which  they  seemed  glad  to  be 
ifire  to  derive  pleasure,  if  not  imbibe  thoughts  to  bear 
Icid  fruit.  Whole  parties  fi*om  the  provinces  would 
also  come  to  see  the  Palace  and  grounds,  all  France 
appearing-  to  have  a  pride  in  them.  They  were  open 
to  nil,  free  of  expense,  the  humble  as  well  as  the  high. 

I  Artists  of  both  sexes  might  be  seen  there  every  day 
in  the  week  in  fine  weather,  sitting*  on  portable  chairs, 
copying-  any  picture  they  chose,  from  the  vast  collect 
tion  in  the  rooms,  or  takings  landscape  views  from  the 
g^ardens  and  grounds, 

1  went  daily  to  Paris  by  railway  in  case  I  had  been 

ranted  at  the  Legation,  returning"  to  dinner  by  five  or 

ix  o'clock,  though    the  Secretary  of  Legation  was 

ilways  there.     It  was  the  ^^  dead  season  ''  for  diplo- 

[matic  men  in  Paris,  the  King-  not  beinj  there,  and 

the  members  of  the  Cabinet  pmtly  out  of  town. 

October  I.  Ag-ain  in   Paris,  I  establish   my  resi- 

jdfnce  at  63,  Rue  de   LiUe,  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 

jWe  are  fortunate  in  having  part  of  an  excellent  hotel, 

fwell  situated.       A   few   paces    from   the   concierge, 

bring  you  to  Quai  d'Orsay,  from  which  opens  a  view 

of  the  gardens  and  Palace  of  the  Tuileriea  j  as  we  had 
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both  before  us  from  another  point  of  sig^ht,  when  first 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

October  5*  Visit  Princess  Lieven,  at  her  apart- 
ment ^  Rue  St,  Florentine,  in  the  hotel  once  occupied 
by  Tallevrand,  She  invites  me  to  her  receptions,  and 
calls  on  my  daugfhters  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing 
lier  in  London  when  Minister  tbere,  while  her  distin- 
g^uished  husband,  then  Count  Lieven^  was  Russian 
Ambassador  in  London,  and  had  much  agreeable  inter- 
course at  their  house.  We  spoke  of  those  days,  I 
learn  that  she  holds  tlie  place  in  Parisian  society  to 
have  been  expected  from  her  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, which  were  appreciated  in  London. 

October  6.  To-day   the    King   enters    his  serenty-l 
fourth  year,    I  hear  that  it  is  not  expected  of  the  Diplo-  ] 
matic  Corps  to  g-o  to  the  Palace  or  leave  cards  there, 
in  compliment  to  the  occasion— a  Ibrm  usual  in  England 
on  the  King'^s  birthday. 

October  9.  At  M,  Guizot's  last  night.  It  was  re- 
ception night.  Many  gentlemen  were  there,  and  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  in  part.  One  of  them  told  me  there 
was  great  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  King  and 
Cabinet  at  the  new  ministry  in  Simin^  from  Narvaexj 
being  at  its  head. 

In   one  of    the    rooms  hung  portraits  of   Loub' 
Philippe   and   the   Queen,   with   a   ver)^   few   others*, 
Prominent  among  the  few  was  General  Washington's  j^ 
and    there    was    al<o    one  of   Alexander   Hamilton. 
In  conversation  with  M,  Guizot  about  the  latter,  the 
*'  Federalist  "  was  spoken  of;  that  great  production  of 
three  of  the  eminent  men  of  our  Revolutionary  period, 
to  which  Hamilton  and  Madison  contributed  so  largely,  I 
and  which  purports  to  propound,  by  the  lights  of  history  j 
and  reason^  the  mixed  principles  in  which  the  Consti- 
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tution  of  the  United  States  is  founded.  Of  this  pro- 
duction M.  Guizot  thus  expressed  himself:  he  said, 
jthat  "in  the  application  of  elementary  principles  of 
government  to  practical  ad ra in ist ration,  it  was  the 
greatest  work  known  to  him'^      I  make  a  note  of  this 

I  well -expressed  eulogy  of  the  ^'Federalist/'  as  M. 
Guizot,  besides  being:  Prime  Minister  of  France,  and 
dealing  with  the  practical  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  is 
also  deeply  read  in  the  science  of  government,  ancient 
and  modem.  His  words  are  therefore  the  more  to  be 
valued  and  remembered. 
K     October  18»  I  was  last  night  at  Princess  Lieven's, 

■  by    her   iuvitation.     She    introduces     me    to   Count 
Bd'Appony,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  and  the  Countess 

d'Appony ;  also  to  the  Marquis  Brignoli,  Ambassador 

■  from  Sardinia,  and  the  Marchioness  Brignoli.     Other 
P  persons  of  distinction  are  there;  amongst  them,  M. 

IGuizot- 
A  gentleman  enters  the  rooms,  towards  whom  many 
eyes  turn.  He  is  advanced  in  Ufe,  Insignia  of  merit  and 
honor  are  seen  on  his  person.  As  he  advances  towards 
Princess  Lieven,  her  manner  at  once  indicates  how 
I     cordially  he  is  welcomed.   She  extends  her  hand,  which, 

■  with  a  grace  not  to  be  exceeded,  he  raises  to  his  Ups. 
It  was  Baron  Humboldt,  the  philosopher,  the  man  of 
genius,  the  votary  of  science  ;  possessing  knowledge  so 

L  universal,  with  worth  and  modesty  so  great,  that  all 

B  respect  him — all  desire  to  do  him  honor.   The  Prussian 

Minister,  Count  d'Arnim,  introduced  me  to  him.    I  was 

»  gratified  at  his  remembering  that  he  dined  at  my 
Father*©^  in  Philadelphia,  long  years  ago,  when  on  his 
way  to  enter  upon  his  travels  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  with  Montufan  and  Bonpland,  And  I  can 
remember    that    his   conversation   on   that  occasion, 
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Bbowetl  an  acquaintance  with  English  literature  which 
made  its  impression  on  all  at  table,  lie  spoke  to  me 
of  Mr.  Prescott,  onr  historian,  in  the  hig^hest  terms; 
saying  that  his  fame  was  higher  perhaps  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  justly  as  he  was  appreciated  in  Eug^ 
land.  I  understood  that  this  illustrious  philosopher 
was  near  his  eiofhtioth  year.  He  is  now  in  Paris,  to 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  National  Institute^and  receives 
the  most  distinguished  attentions, 

October  — .  Dine  at  the  Marquis  Brignoli's,  Sar- 
dinian Ambassador.  A  large  and  brilliant  tlinuer. 
The  Pope's  tendency  towards  reforms  in  government, 
is  spoken  of,  "At  ten  o'clock  go  to  the  soiree  of 
Countess  d'Appony,  where  a  good  portion  of  the  dinner 
company  also  go. 

October  21.  Dine  with  our  American  friend^  Dr. 
Danielj  of  Georgia,  at  the  Trois  Fr^res,  Palais  Royal. 
He  crossed  the  sea  with  us  from  New  York,  with  a 
son  and  daughter;  the  latter  winning  the  esteem  of 
my  daughterSj  as  of  all  who  knew  her;  the  son  full  of  in- 
tellectual promise,  but  lost  to  liisfiimily  by  having  fallen 
in  a  duel  in  Georgia  after  he  returned  from  France. 

October  28.  At  the  King's  reception  last  night  at 
St.  Cloud.  His  Majesty  talked  to  me  about  our  affairs 
in  Mexico.  He  began  b}-  asking  what  were  my  ac- 
counts from  the  United  States.  Good,  I  said,  as  to 
the  success  of  our  array  in  Mexico.  Yes :  that  I  per- 
ceive, he  said :  it  'm  nothing  so  f\xT  but  glory  for  your 
arms;  but  what  of  peace?  I  am  thinking  of  that 
When  will  you  have  peace  ?  that  is  my  wish.  I  wish 
it  as  the  friend  of  the  United  States.  Your  Majesty 
cannot  wish  it  more  than  we  do,  I  replied ;  but  we 
must  have  it  on  just  terms.  War,  he  rejoined,  was 
always  bad,  and   Nations  did  not  get  from  it  what 
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they  expected^  but  only  injured  each  other,  as  you 
and  Mexico  are  doing".  But,  1  remarkedj  when  one 
Nation  has  been  ag-grieved  by  another,  as  we  tliiuk  we 
have  been  by  Mexico,  and  can  get  no  redreBS,  what 
is  to  be  done?  War  with  her,  he  again  said,  could 
do  us  no  good,  and  reiterated  his  opinion  on  the  in- 
utility of  wars,  I  remarked,  that  Mexico  had  struck 
the  first  blow  in  this  war,  and  asked  his  Majesty  if  he 
w^ould  permit  me  to  express  frank  opinions.    Certainly, 

ftbe  said ;  it  was  what  he  was  doing,  and  in  tlie  most 
friendly  manner,  I  then  said  that  our  error  had  been 
in  submitting  too  long  to  indignities  from  Mexico,  and 
that  had  my  country  acted,  as  France  arted  ten  years 
ago,  when  his  galUmt  son,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  was 
sent  w^ith  Admiral  Baudin  to  Vera  Cruz  to  obtain  redress 
at  the  cannon's  mouth,  for  fewer  affronts,  as  we  beheved, 
than  the  United  States  had  received,  we  would  probably 
have  had  no  war  at  all  with  her.  The  King's  comment 
upon  this  was,  that  France  did  not  get  w^hat  she  sought 
by  it,  after  all.  He  went  into  no  particulars,  but  passed 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Spanish  race,  as  seen  in 
history,  and  seen  very  memorably  when   Bonaparte 

^overran  Spain.  He  beat  the  Spaniards  in  the  field  j 
trampled  on  theraj  but  like  grass  under  the  foot,  it  rose 
up  again  when  you  took  your  foot  off.  Two  liundred 
tbousiind  Frenchmen  found  graves  in  Spain  at  his 
bidding.  I  said  I  was  sure  His  Majesty  did  not  mean 
to  identify  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  with 
Bonaparte's  in  Spain,  who  made  httle  scruple  of  avow* 
ing  his  project  of  sheer  conquest  against  the  known  will 
of  the  Spaniards,  By  no  means,  lie  said,  but  onl}^  that 
be  thought  we  should  find  the  Mexicans  as  hard  to 
deal  with  J  as  Bonaparte  found  the  Spaniards,  1  dis- 
sented, with  all  deference,  as  our  cause  was  w^hoUy 
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different,  and  because  we  liad  not  yet  sufficiently  used  i 
our  strength  ag-ainst  Mexico;  that  hitherto,  after  ever 
iictorv,  our  army  had  paus^ed  to  hold  out  the  olire*^ 
branch ;  for  all  which  we  got  no  other  returns  thaa , 
defiance.  To  this  effect  were  my  remarks.  The  King 
still  dwelt  upon  peace.  It  was  the  topic  constantly 
coming  hack  to  hini,  I  had  no  aim  to  change  his 
opinions,  my  only  aim  being*  to  do  justice  to  my 
countr}" ;  the  King*3  feelings  towards  which  were  con- 
stantly expressed* 

Count  Walewski,  late  Minister  from  France  to' 
La  Plata,  haviuof  returned  to  Paris  on  the  raisinsT  of 
the  blockade  T>y  Enghiod  in  those  waters,  through  the 
interposition  of  the  British  Minister,  Lord  Howden, 
and  there  being  rumors  that  the  Count  had  come  back 
under  a  hope  that  France  would  send  a  considerable 
force  to  that  country,^six  thousand  troops,  the 
rumor  said, — ^my  conversation  with  the  King  seemed 
to  present  the  opportunity  of  alluding  to  this  subject 
The  spirit  of  His  Majesty^s  remarks  about  Mexico, 
pointed  to  the  improbability  that  such  a  body  of 
French  troops  would  be  sent  there  by  France  ;  and  so 
I  ventured  to  intimate.  You  are  right,  was  his 
reply :  I  shall  not  send  six  thousand  men  there,  nor 
six  hundred^  nor  one  man.  I  said  I  was  glad  to  hear 
it,  and  would  let  my  Government  know  it;  and  hoped 
I  miffht  be  able  to  add  that  the  blockade  would  be 
raised  on  the  side  of  France,  as  it  had  been  by  Eng- 
land, the  commerce  of  the  United  States  being 
interested  in  its  complete  removal.  The  King  was 
not  so  definite  on  this  point ;  the  subject,  he  said, 
was  subjudice  between  the  Governments  of  France 
and  England, 

October  30»     I  receive  a  letter  from  Mr,  Prescott, 
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rhich  states  that  for  some  years  he  has  been  col- 
Jectiii^   manuscripts    from    the    different    capitals  of 
^Europe,  to  illustrate  the  history  of  Philip  the  Second 
^ftf  Spain*     He  has  ascertained,  it  also  states,  that  the 
Ppapers  of  Cardinal  Granville,  comprising  an  important 
mass  of  documents  bearing-  upon  his  investig'ations, 
are  at  Besangon ;  and  that  he  has^  under  this  infor- 
matioU|  sent  an  agfent  there  to  examine  the  archives, 
His  agfeut  learns  that  the  papers  have  been  removed 
^^0  Paris,  and  are  in  course  of  publication  by  the  French 
■Bovernment,  but  will  not  be  on  sale.     Under  these 
^fercumstances,  Mr.  Prescott  goes  on  to  ^tate,  that  a 
^FHend  of  his  in  Paris,  Count  de  Circourt,  having  en- 
coumged  him  to  believe  that  an  application  by  me  to 
tlie    French   Government   for  a   copy  of  the  papers 
might  be  favourably  received,  I  consent  at  once  to 
make  the  application  ;  and  accordingly  I  address  a 
note  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Almost  on  the  next  day  I  receive  an  answer 
from  the  minister,  M.  Salvandy,  complying  with  my 
request,  accompanied  by  six  quarto  volumes,  com- 
prising the  wliole   collection  of  Cardinal  Granville's 
^papers.     I  cause  the  volumes  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
HPrescott,  in  Boston,  appreciating  this  prompt  homage 
Hto  letters  on  the  part  of  the  King's  Government,  under 
I     m}'  official  application,  and  I  inform  our  Governnjent 
^of  the  fact. 

^m  November  5.  Dine  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  was  m}^  first  dinner  there,  ami  first  at  the 
house  of  any  member  of  the  French  Cabinet*  The 
compan}'  was  very  large,  perhaps  forty  or  more,  all 
gentlemen,  and  nearly  all  official  persons,  consisting  of 
the  home  ministers,  foreign  ministers,  and  others. 
he  venerable  Humboldt  apjieared  to  be  the  only  per- 
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son  present  not  official.  Tbe  official  persons  were  all 
announced  by  the  servants  under  their  titles  of  office. 
This  is  not  done  in  England^  or  was  not  in  my  day, 
in  regard  to  the  home  ministers.  These,  when  of  the 
nobility^  are  announced  by  their  titles ;  when  notj  by 
their  names  simply.  The  differeuee  may  arise  from 
different  national  customs  in  small  matters  as  in  great; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  English  prefer  to  be  designated 
by  the  family  patent  of  dignity,  as  more  durable  than 
titles  of  office — so  apt  to  be  fleeting. 

In  going  in  to  dinner,  M.  Guizot  led  the  way,  I 
did  not  perceive  under  what  other  observances  a  com- 
pany so  large  entered ;  nor  is  it  material.  All  pro- 
bably went  in  and  were  arranged  under  forms  known 
to  all,  an  attention  to  which  prevents  confusion.  The 
porcelain  and  silver  appeared  to  be  marked  with  the 
official  stamp  of  the  Foreign  Office.  At  night  the 
drawing-rooms  were  fully  attended,  ladies  coming  in 
large  numbers  as  well  as  gentlemen. 
,  Before  going  in  to  dinner,  the  company  bein^ 
good  while  in  assembling,  I  had  conversation  with 
Baron  Humboldt*  He  hoped  we  would  soon  make 
peace  with  Mexico;  we  were  the  stronger  party,  and 
could  afford  to  stop  j  he  felt  for  Mexico ;  he  remem- 
bered his  early  visit  to  that  fine  country,  so  rich  in 
nature's  gifts,  I  said  we  should  hai*dly  stop,  I 
thought,  until  we  got  California,  as  due  to  the  ex- 
penses the  war  had  put  us  to,  and  our  provocations 
to  it,  as  we  viewed  the  subjects  The  venerable  Baron 
said  he  was  not  acfjuainted  with  the  merits  of  the  di 
pute,  but  it  struck  hitn  that  England  seemed  careles 
under  our  advances  in  that  region ;  to  which  my  repl} 
was  that,  as  regarded  the  future  commerce  of  the 
Pacific,  we  sought  no  more  than  our  just  share  with 
Enii'land  and  other  nations. 
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ovember  8,  We  dine  at  Mr.  Ridg way's,  a  fellow- 
townsinan  and  friend  from  Philadelphia,  who  has  come 
to  Paris  and  taken  a  hotel  in  Rue  de  Varenne^,  Faub, 
St.  Germain,  where,  with  Mrs.  Ridg-way,  as  the  grace- 
ful head  of  his  house,  they  give  their  attractive  enter- 
tainments* After  dinner  we  go  to  the  grand  French 
Opera,  where  we  see  Cerito, 

November  13,  We  were  at  M,  Gnizot's  reception 
last  night.  The  rooms  were  full ;  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  largely  attending, 
with  many  others.  The  mother  of  the  minister  was 
present,  and  his  two  daughters.  One  of  them  pre- 
sented strangers  to  their  venerable  grandmother,  who 
did  not  rise  from  her  chair,  appearing  to  be  much  ad- 
vanced in  years  j  and  I  could  not  avoid  observing  in 
iL  Guizot's  manner  towards  her  a  courteous,  I  had 
almost  said  pious,  reverence.  To  me  this  was 
touching,  in  a  son  whose  own  talents,  with  few  other 
aids,  had  raised  him  to  the  premiership  of  this  great 
nation  ;  a  sphere  in  which  he  was  daily  encountering 
the  ablest  men  of  France  in  debate,  in  the  Chambers, 
with  consummate  abihty.  From  this  reception  we  go 
to  the  British  Embassy,  where  there  is  a  large  assem- 
blage. The  Princess  Lieven  is  there.  I  hear 
whispers  tliat  she  resides  in  Paris,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  as  an  informal  ambassadress, 
{sub  rosa^)  having  succeeded  to  much  of  the  confidence 
her  husband  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  whilst  Russian  Ambassador  in  London  j 
but  the  whispers  are  faint  as  I  catch  them.  Appear- 
es  at  her  establishment,  Rue  St.  Florentine,  would 
to  indicate  no  more  than  eminent  private  Ufe. 

November  16.     I  was  last  night  ^t  the  King*s,  at 
St.  Cloud,  and  held  conversation  with  His  Majesty, 
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Boinewliat  more  full  than  usual,  about   Mexico  and 
other  thing's,  he,  of  course,  iuvitiugp  it. 

Authentic  details  beinof  known  here  of  the  battles  51 
Contreras,  Churubusco,  MoHno  del  Rev,  and  Chapul- 
tepec,  wliich  ended  in  General  Scott's  entry  into 
Mexico,  the  King  beg^an  by  asking",  ''  What  news  of 
peace,  Mr,  Minister  ?''  I  answered  that  I  feared  it 
was  farther  off  than  when  I  last  had  the  honor  of 
talking  with  His  Majesty  on  the  subject ;  that  the 
Mexicans  not  only  rejected  our  offers  of  peace,  but 
violated  an  armistice,  granted  by  General  Scott  when 
on  the  eve  of  entering  their  cit}' ;  they  had  turned  the 
interval  of  suspended  hostilities  to  their  own  account, 
by  strengthening  the  city  with  fresh  troops  and  other- 
wise, while  our  army,  reduced  still  lower  by  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  these  sliarp  battles,  received  no  in- 
crease whatever  ;  thereby  causing  a  further  and  need- 
less effusion  of  blood  on  our  side  before  the  American  i 
banner  was  planted  in  their  capital;  that  such  conduct  ^M^ 
had  not  only  prostrated  once  more  the  hopes  of  peace, 
but  created  a  leeling  in  the  United  States  for  carrying 
on  tlie  war  more  effectivelv* 

Tlie  King's  tirst  words  w  ere  those  of  Polonius : — 

"  Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  qunrrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Benr  it,  tbat  the  oppoeer  nmy  bev^are  of  thee," 

I  thanked  His  Majesty  for  these  words  from  the 
great  poet  of  our  language  :  they  applied  in  all  things 
to  my  roontry  just  now,  I  would  not  forget  them. 
We  had  been  slow  to  go  to  war  with  Mexico  ;  we  de- 
sired to  avoid  it ;  but  the  time  had  come  w  hen  there 
would  probabl}'  be  an  exertion  of  force  on  our  side 
which  would  be  likely  to  warn  her  for  the  future. 
The  King  replied  that  this  might  be  burdensome;  if  not 
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exbaustitig'^  to  u^*     I  tbaug'ht  not ;  nothing'  would  be 
[considered  lirn^densouie  wliile  vindirfiting'  our  rij^hts. 
Hut  what  of  your  finances?     They  are  «mple,  I  re- 
joined ;  they  hnd  not  been  much  drown  upon  as  yet, 
lalthong'h  all  the  supplies  of  our  army  since  entering* 
itUe  territories  of  Mexico  had   been   fully  paid  for  in 
ish  from  our  own  ermy-chest ;  but  henceforth,  perhaps, 
the  enemy  mig-ht  be  made  to  bear  some  of  the  cost,  in 
.the  hope  that  an  appeal  in  that  form  mig'ht  ojierate  in 
favoui'  of  peace.     Althoug-h  His  Majesty  commenced 
Uvith  the  apt  quotation  I  give,  he  soon  reverted  to  his 
ifavaurite  theme  of  peace.     Whatever  mig-ht  he  our 
I  power,  he  devoutly  wished  for  p«^ce,  as  the  friend  of 
[the  United   States  ;  not  that  he  was  the  foe  of  the 
(other  party;  that  was  not  his  feeling-;  it  was  not  tor 
bim  to  decide  on  the  gTonnds  of  dispute  between  us  ; 
in  all  w^ars  each    side    thoug'ht    itself  in    the  righL 
Might  we  not,  he  asked^  by  drawing'  out  our  military 
|K)wer,  get  too  fond  of  war,  and  keep  up  large  standing 
armies  to  retain  conquests  if  we  nmde  them  ?  though 
it  was  not  for  him  to  predict  results  of  any  kind,  nor 
did  he.     I  said  there  was  little  fear  of  our  keeping  np 
large  standing  armies ;  our  institutions   were   agninst 
them,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  our  population,  wljiih 
r^ould  be  alwayfl  likely  to  yield  volunteer  forces.     Our 
distance  also  from  the  great  Powers  of  the  Old  WorltL 
nade  large  stjinding  armies    unnecessary.     Hut,  as 
ars  would  happen,   and  as  Mexico  had  forced  tliirt 
pou  uSj  as  we  believed,  I   asked  the  King  whether 
he  prospects  at  present  did  not  suggest  ultimate  views, 
bearing  favourably  upon  French  interests,  which  His 
Majesty  could  judge  of  better  than   I   could.     In  the 
ommerce  of  the  North  Pacitic,  the  United  States  or 
vngland^  1  rerun rkedj  seemed  destined  to  predomiuat<5; 
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at  present  we  were  ahead  in  the  whale  fishery,  and 
other  branches  of  a  growing'  trade  in  those  regions; 
and  the  blindness  of  Mexico  was  throwing*  upon  us 
the  obvious  necessitj^  of  consolidating  our  interests  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  from  California  to  Oregon* 
I  spoke  in  no  wrong  spirit  towards  England,  with 
whom  our  interests  inculcated  relations  of  the  most 
friendly  good  will  at  all  times^  and  such  1  had  always 
inculcated,  but  was  only  ghmcing  at  a  future  that 
might  be  before  us. 

His  Majesty  gave  no  opinion  as  to  the  future  pre- 
dominance of  England  or  the  United  States  in  those 
seas,  though  nither  expressed  a  belief  that  our  ^m- 
mercial  flag  would  prevail  there ;  he  remembered 
how  we  laid  the  foundations  of  early  success  by  our 
activity  in  the  carrying  trade  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  1{ evolution  ]  as  to  France,  slie  deprived  herself 
of  benefits  she  miglit  obtain  in  commerce,  by  being 
too  restrictive ;  but  what  were  to  be  all  the  results 
of  the  English  policy,  which  liad  latterly  gone  so 
far  the  other  way,  seemed  uncertain  as  yet ;  he  did 
not  defend  monc^polies  :  free  trade,  with  some  regula- 
tion, being  the  best*  It  was  to  this  effect  he  ex- 
pressed himself. 

The  Mexican  war  was  lost  sight  of  in  whut  the  King 
had  been  saying  on  commercial  polic}' ;  and  as  it  was 
among  my  instructions  to  get  better  terms  in  trade 
with  France  thou  existed,  she  still  keeping  up  heavy 
duties  on  our  productions,  ivhile  we  have  been  reducing 
ours  on  hers,  I  imi>roved  the  opportunity  of  alluding 
to  this  subject.  Bringing  up  one  item,  I  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  tobacco  mniio[>oly  might  be  made  to 
give  way  for  the  sake  of  our  Souihern  States,  in  some 
of  ^vhich  that  commodity  had  always  been  grown^  and 
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coiilrl  be  prodiicej  iu  much  ljir*jferquantitv,  Consiuer- 
lug  the  present  consumption  of  tobacco  in  France,  I 
conid  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  if  our  tobacco  were 
admitted  into  the  country  under  a  moderate  duty,  its 
increased  consumption  would  so  aug^ment  importation 
us  in  the  end  to  make  amends  to  France  even  in  re- 
venue for  the  loss  of  the  monopoly*  It  was  so  I  spoke ; 
l>ut  His  Majesty  did  not  acquiesce.  The  monopoly 
riehJed  more  than  a  hundred  nuUions  of  irancs,  he 
laid,  in  annual  value,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  change.  Besides,  even 
were  he  disposed  to  think  well  of  it,  that  would  make 
no  difference ;  kis  was  but  ^*  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,'* 

(and  a  public  conviction  long-  entertained  in  France  on 
matters  of  tr;jde  was  not  to  be  easily  changed. 
My   hopes  for  our  tobacco   were   in  some  degre« 
ilam|>ed  by  these  remarks  from  this  source.     I  did 
not,  however,  consider  the  subject  as  put  to  rest,  raean- 
iLing"  to  return  to  it  again  with  the  Kings's  Minister  for 
Hl^oreign  Affairs,  whose  enlightened  mind  I  knew^ ;  hut 
I  dropped  the  conversation  about  it  at  the  Palace,     It 
knould  have  been  out  of  place  in  me  to  originate  this 
^Ki^rt  of  the  conversation  ;  but  the  King  opened  the  way 
^po  it,  and  I  was  aware  of  the  business  mind  and  habits 
of  His  Majesty  ;  knew  that  he  was  industrious;  looked 
■&ito  every  branch  of  the   public  administration  ;  iu- 
^■brmed  himself  of  every  tiling,  seeking  out  details  as 
|Hi'elI   as    principles;    and  therefore  naturally  inferred 
that  his  experieuce  and  knowledge,  gained  throughout 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  life  iu  various  countries, 
I^Bi'ould  predispose  liim  but  the  more  to  seek  truth  upon 
^khe  thi'one.     The  King  beckoned  me  to  the  chair  next 
|Hm>  him  when  he  began  the  conversation  ;  this  memo- 
nindujn  of  which  will  come   under  the  notice  of  my 
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Goveronient.  Generally  he  stands  while  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  foreign  ministers. 

In  mine  with  him  this  evening*  relating^  to  Mexico, 
I  was  led  to  infer,  but  it  wns  only  an  inference,  that 
he  silently  desires  our  success,  now  that  he  thinks  the 
war  is  sure  to  g'o  on ;  but  that  he  is  distrustful  of  our 
power  to  command  success  to  the  extent  we  suppose* 

November  16,  Dined  yesterday  at  M,  Rumpft's, 
charp'e  d^afiiiires  of  the  Hanse  tow^ns,  who  entertained 
the  Diplomatic  CDr|)s.  He  married  an  Americnn  hidy, 
whicli  seems  a  link  to  my  country-  If  this  may  have 
led  to  the  commencement  of  friemlly  relations  between 
us  in  Paris,  his  own  worth  streng-thens  them.  After 
dinner  I  po  to  Jfr*  Walsh's. 

November  19.  We  dine  at  M<  Ilotting-uer  s,  the 
eminent  banker,  long-  known  in  Paris  for  his  friendly 
hospitnlity  to  Americans,  and  his  just  estimate  of  our 
countrv.  In  conversation  in  the  course  of  the  evening: 
on  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France,  outide  of 
partisan  circles,  it  was  stated,  as  a  good  omen  of  the 
liinincial  condition  of  the  countrv,  that  the  hirtreloanof 
upwards  of  three  hundred  millions  of  francs,  nntborized 
by  the  Chambers  at  the  close  of  the  session,  had  gfone 
off  well,  notwithstanding"  the  manner  in  M'hich  opposi- 
tion papers  assailed  the  terms.  The  fact  was  mentioned 
as  showing"  public  coiifidenee  in  the  Government,  and  as 
auspicious  to  the  further  prosperity  of  the  countrv,  the 
loan  being'  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  jmblic  works.  It  was 
said  that  the  terms  were  thoug-ht  fair  by  first  class 
business  men  who  had  taken  no  part  of  the  loan. 

November  50.  At  St.  Cloud  last  night,  with  mv 
daughters.  All  who  \Nere  there  were  sjieeially  invited • 
It  was  not  a  very  Iarg;e  assembhig-e.  It  was  g^iven  in 
honour  of  tlie  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  the  King* 
and  Que*:n,  tliongh  not  so  announced  in  the  invitation. 
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J^rriving"  at  the  PaUice,  we  ascended  the  grand  stuir- 

ase  and  moved  about  in  the  rooms  where  the  company 

ere  assembling'.     In  one  were  seen  Gobelins  tapestry, 

presenting*  painting-s  with  sueli  perfect  skill  that  they 

readily  have  been  taken  for  the  originals.     The 

yal  Famil}'  were   all   present*      The   Duchess   of 

Orleans  had  by  her  side  her  two  children,  the  Count  de 

'arid  and  Duke  de  Chartres,  the  former  lieir  appa- 

ent  of  the  French  Throne,    The  Diplomatic  Corps  were 

early  all  present;  the  King*'s  Ministers,  and  others 

nnected  with  the  court.    The  King'  and  Queen  spoke 

to  all  present  with  their  usual  cordiality,  the  latter  using- 

words   to  my  daughters  of  kindly  import*     Soon  the 

Kingf  and  Queen  advanced^  the  King*  with  the  Queen 

on  his  arm,  into  a  verdant  passag-e  or  avenue,  called 

the  orang^erie,  somewhat  serpentine,  which  opened  from 

ine  of  the  rooms,  and  led  I  knew  not  whither,  at  first. 

ey  were  followed  by  the  Roynl  P'amily  and  the  rest 

jf  the  company,  the  ladies  walkings  together  two  and 
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vo,   preceded  by   those   of  the   Royal  Family — ^the 


Hpentlemen  all    following'   in  the  same  order.      The 

^l)uchess  of  Orleans  and  her  young'  sons  remained  in 

the  rooms  we  left.     The  orangerie  was  partially  lighted 

up.     Roses,  jessamine,  flowering  shruKs  and  orang-e- 

rees,  were  ranged  on  each  side  as  we  walked  through 

khe  middle.     Its  termination  brought  us  into  a  theatre 

inexed  to  the  palace.    This  Avas  brilliantly  lighted  up. 

The  company  took  their  seats  in  the  boxes,  the  King, 

Jiieen,  and  Royal  Family  going  into  the  large  box  in 

rout  of  the  stage.     The  parterre  was  already  filled 

rith  military  officers,  or  appearing  to  be  such,  in  full 

xuiform.       l\lusic    welcomed    all    as    we  entered   the 

jhreuU'e   through  the  avenue  of  flowei's   and  sweets. 

jilay  was   ^'  Le  Bouquet  de  Vlnfanta,*'  n  comic 
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Opera  in  three  acte,  followed  by  the  ^*  Hiinf>arian 
Dancers/*  as  an  after  piece.  Between  the  two  pieces, 
the  servants  of  the  Palace,  in  their  rich  liveries,  handed 
refreshments  to  the  com]>any  in  the  boxes*  Good 
liumour  prevailed^  as  if  Thalia  had  suddenly  descended 
among-  us  on  her  wings.  The  Xing'  seemed  to  forget 
j>ublic  solicitudes  in  an  occasional  smile  which  the  Queen 
shared.  Others  of  the  Royal  Family  joined  with  the 
company  in  mirth  more  audible,  as  the  actors  di*ew  it 
out.  The  decorations  of  the  theotre  were  of  crimson 
and  gold,  and  the  whole  scene  was  beautifuL  It  was 
quite  late  before  we  got  home. 

November  29.  We  go  to-niglit  to  the  reception 
at  St,  Cloud,  A  large  company,  the  Itoyal  Family, 
Diplomatic  Corps^  and  others.  The  beautiful  play 
we  had  seen  here  a  few  nights  ago  was  fi'esh  in  our 
memories.  The  Queen  receives  all  with  the  gentleness 
and  dignity  ever  belonging  to  her, 

November  30.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Mr,  Tschann, 
the  Diplomatic  Representative  of  Switzerland.  The 
Diplomatic  Corps  attend ;  also  M*  Guizot  and  some  of 
the  Kings  Ministers,  Two  of  the  royal  carrioges  were 
there,  and  other  attentions  had  been  shown  by  the  King, 
grateful  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  funeral  pro- 
ceeded from  tlie  domicile  of  Mr,  Rumpft,  charge  d'affaires 
from  the  Hanse  towns^  and  friend  of  the  deceased • 

December  21.  Last  night  we  were  at  Mr.  Walsh's. 
The  party  was  large.  Among  those  present  were  the 
venerable  Humboldt;  both  the  Dupins;  M.  de  Toc- 
queville;  a  grandson  of  Lafayette^  in  the  person  of 
il.  Oscar  Lafayette;  some  of  the  De  Kalb  family, 
whose  French  ancestors  rendered  gallant  services  in 
imr  revolution ;  and  otliers  of  note  in  French  society. 
Many  of  our  own  country,  including  ladies,  w  ere  there* 
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The  whole  evening*  went  off  well :  the  animated  cour^ 

5y  of  our  consul,  and  kind  attentions  of  the  ladies  of 

Vis  family  to  all  jwcseut,  making'  it  agreeable  to  all, 

lere  was  much  intellectanl  conversation,  and  much 

that  was  sprightly,  with  music  at  intervals. 

Deeeml^er  2S.  The  King  held  a  reception  at  the 
Tuileries  last  ni^^ht*  havino*  left  St.  Cloud  ibr  the  season, 
I  took  ^Ir.  Bancroft,  United  States  Minister  in  London, 
lere  at  present  on  a  visit.  The  King  did  not  appear, 
iving  a  bad  cold.  The  Queen  received  ever3*body, 
making  apologies  for  the  King  with  her  accustomed 

trace*     All  were  in  black,  under  a  court  mourning  for 
le  Archduchess  ilaria  Louisa,  Ducliess  of  Parma  and 
idow  of  Napoleon. 
December  25,     At  M.  Guixot's  last  night,  happ)'  to 
wike  Mr.   Bancroft  with  me.     Baron  Humboldt  was 
^liere,    most  of  the   Diplomatic   Corps    and   others, 
tmong  the  English  present  was  Dr.  Huet^  of  Trinity 
[College,  Cambridge,   to   whom  I  was   introduced ;  a 
m  of  high  repute  for  learning  and  abilit}-.     He 
CO  very  highly  of  tlie  \\orks  of  our  Mr.  Wheaton 
^nd   Judge  Story  in  the  fields  of  jurisprudeucc  and 
mhlic  law,  seeming  famihar  with  them. 
December  20.      The  near  close  of  the  year  may  be 
suitable  time  for  noting  down  a  few  thoughts  oq  the 
itate  of  parties,  and   condition  of  France,  since   my 
rrival  in  the  summer. 

I  bad  hardly  been  a  day  at  Havre  before  I  heard  of 

ie  uupopularity  of  the  King   and  his   government, 

"hen  I  got  to  Paris  I  found  complaints  against  both 

freatl}*  increased.      In  otticial  circles,  and    those  in 

intercourse  with   them,   I  received   indeed,  other  im- 

iressions  ;  but  out  of  these,  discontent  and  crimination 

more  or  less  heard.    The  press  was  pouring 
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Ibrtb  its  daily  fire  upon  all  public  measures.  One 
paper,  and  only  one  of  account  that  I  could  at  first 
hear  of,  g-ave  the  ministers  support  This  was  the 
Journal  des  Debats.  The  general  fault-finding'  ap- 
pt*ar€d  to  be  coupled  with  distrust  of  the  King-.  lie 
was  accused  of  being*  selfish,  hypocritical,  crafty  ;  for- 
getting his  promises,  forgetting-  his  duties  to  the 
nation,  in  exclusive  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  his 
tamily,  and  perpetuation  of  his  dynasty.  The  liepubli- 
caus  said  he  had  deceived  them,  and  the  Legitimists 
continued  to  be  his  foes*  The  Bonapartists  had  no  sym- 
pathies with  him,  though  the  remains  of  the  Emperor 
had  been  brought  irom  St.  Helena  in  a  frigate  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  his  statue 
replaced  on  the  colunm  in  the  Place  Vendome,  equally 
by  his  orders ;  for  those  things  were  iuii>uted  to  selfish 
promptings.  The  Bonapartists,  however,  were  few. 
They  did  not  exist  as  a  party  by  any  external  symbols, 
and  if  alive  anywhere  were  neeesBarily  against  him. 
All  combined  their  voices  to  render  Louis  Philippe 
unpopular,  and  draw  down  upon  him  suspicion  and 
hatred*  At  a  great  reform  banquet  held  at  the 
Chateau  Rouge,  near  Paris,  where  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  were  said  to  be  at  the  tables,  and 
among  them  many  members  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, the  acts  of  the  Government  since  18*10  were 
sweepiugly  condemnedj  and  every  unfavourable  impli- 
cation was  embodied  against  the  King  that  ingenuity 
could  work  up  or  party  inflame,  I  heard  of  affiliated 
societies  throughout  the  country,  simultaneous  move- 
ments in  which  were  to  take  place  on  tiis  death  as  the 
signal;  for  it  seemed  admitted  that  his  own  reign  ^las 
not  to  he  disturbed*  At  his  death  the  movement  was 
to  come  on  }  none  professing  to  kno^^  what  was  to  follow 
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or  n  ho  be  uppermost,  I  heard  of  a  society  in  Paris 
boldiDcr  nocturnal  meetings,  where  tlie  sons  of  peers 
might  be  seen,  and  demniciutions  heard  ag-ainst  the 
king  and  whole  jiolicy  of  liis  goverDment,  sometimes  in 
in  terms  polished  but  significant;  at  others  in  the 
Frencli  vernacular. 

eking  for  the  causes  of  all  this^  I  was  brought  to 

and.     Were  thej  real?  If  so,  \^here  should  I  find 

the  proofs  of  so  many  arid  such  grave  accusations? 

It  was  not  for  me  to  take  sides  with  any  of  the  par- 

B  ties  in   France,     I  wns  only  a  looker-on.     I  desired 

Hte  make  ni}'  inquiries  in  that  si)irit.      Was  France 

P^nng^  down  ?    was  her  prosperity  undernimed  ?   was 

taxation  weiglung  ruinously  or  heavily  upon  her  ?  had 

her  poor  increased  ?    where  was  I  t^  look  for  signs  of 

depression  and  misery  ?  Or  was  the  King  a  tyrant,  or 

L  trained  in  a  school  of  idleness  or  vice,  or  goaded  on  by 

I  a  guilty  ambition  because  looking  to  the  continuance 

of  hi»  dynasty?     Were  the    laws  neglected,  or  the 

■  people  tongue-tied  ?    On  the  contrary,  the  King;  and 
P  his  Ministers  were  governing  through  the  laws.     The 

press  was  abundantly  free,  as  witnessed  by  the  un- 
.     sparing  attacks  upon  the  King,    his  Ministers,  and 

■  measures.     If  I  looked  to  the  country,  instead  of  the 
"  newspapers,  or  speeches  at  political  bnnquets^  I  should 

have  thought  I  had  come  to  a  country  abounding  in 
prosperity  of  every  kind  and  full  of  contentment. 
France  appeared  as  well  off  as  could  be  expected  of 
any  country  where  opulence,  prosperity  and  power, 
ting  on  a  large  scale,  must  have  drawbacks.  None 
mad  to  doubt  that  her  agriculture  had  improved, 
and  perhaps  never  was  as  good  as  at  present;  that* 
her  manufactures  flourished  and  were  flourishing' ; 
nnd  it  was  shown,   by  statistical  returns,   that   her 
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foreign  commerce  and  internal  trade  had  been  advanc- 
ing- more  rapidly  during*  the  present  reign,  than  for  half 
a  century  anterior.  Production  was  everywhere  in- 
creasing, and  tranquillity  everywhere  prevailed.  If 
alleged  that  a  large  army  ke|>t  her  tranquil  by  being 
ready  to  enforce  the  laws^  though  of  their  effective 
execution  otherwise  I  heai*d  no  complaints,  the  array 
she  maintained  was  not  larger  in  proportion  than  that 
of  other  great  continental  Powers,  upon  whom  she 
had  to  keep  w^atch,  as  they  kept  watch  on  her.  If 
taxes  were  heavier  than  sometimes  when  Napoleon  was 
in  his  glory,  they  derived  no  aid,  as  then,  from  the 
contributions  of  conquered  states  to  his  military  chest 
and  other  wants  of  his  Imperial  Treasury  ;  besides 
that  taxes  in  this  King's  time  have  been  augmented  by 
calls  for  great  public  works,  which  when  completed, 
will  add  to  the  permanent  riches  and  strength  of 
France ;  as  the  fortifications  round  Paris,  recently 
constructed  at  heavy  cost,  will  add  to  its  security. 
The  loan  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs 
raised  to  make  good  the  Government's  portion  of  the 
money  to  be  applied  towards  the  public  works,  had 
shown  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  country,  in  tlie  fact 
that  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  francs  were  sup- 
plied by  individual  subscription  and  payments. 

The  increase  of  Paris  had  been 
during  his  reign.  All  agreed  to  this.  Entire  new 
streets  and  avenues  were  built  up.  Ancient  gardens 
Imd  given  place  to  rows  of  lofty  houses.  The  Chomps 
Elysees,  rural  in  appearance  a  few  years  ago,  were 
fiist  becoming  part  of  the  city.  Other  parts,  old  or 
"unsightly,  hud  been  renovated  and  improved  ;  so  that, 
with  all  that  Napoleon  did  for  Paris,  this  King,  it  was 
said^  had  done  more,  except  in  setting  up  trophies  of 


great  and  striking 
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ir.     He  hail  asked 
Sect,  digested  bimself 
Versailles  as  a 
£ftiiiilj ;  but  had 


suae,  iDto  a 


oraiid 


I      to 
be 


lie  history  of  France, 
philosophers,  aatbora^  poets, 
all  fields,  from  the  eariiesi 
be  seen  and  their  exampka  i 

Her  electoral  law  is  very  h^d.     It  k  m  eootrMl  td 

much  else  indicatiiig'  adraaeenKst  and  fiberafitr.  Tvo 

odred  thousaxid  roten  for  fhiwwifig  the  wbofe  repn- 

Qtative  body  of  a  nation  so  f&pakmB^  qitrited  and 

was  a  mockery  upon  reprcaentation.     Yet  it  ts 

t  verj*  long^  since  free  En^nd  chose  her  Hoose  of 

immons  by  voters  not  p"catly  eiceedbg  these  in 

lumber;  and    if  the  mdiorattons  broug-ht  about  in 

ranee  of  late^  formed  any  rule  for  the  future,  it  might 

not  unreasonably  be  inferred  that  the  number  of  her 

electors  would  in  good  time  be  adequately  enlarged,  to 

eet  the  new  age  she  was  in  and  her  own  wishes  for  a 

etter  electoral  law.     England  |>etidoned  and  clamored 

tor  parliamentary  reform,  and  continued  to  abuse  her 

rulers  for  not  granting  it,  more  than   half  a  century 

before  getting  what  she  now  has. 

The  King  is  beset  with  complicntions  and  dangers, 
his  must  be  the  case  with  any  King  of  France.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  king  and  republican  on  the  same 
throne.  The  French  are  not  the  people  they  were. 
ley  have  made  large  steps  forward  in  political  free- 
lorn  ;  the  ultiiimte  fruits  of  the  old  revolution^  and  of 
he  constitutional  governments  or  charters  under  which 
fiey  have  lived  since  the  revolution.  They  are  bold 
aud  impulsive.    They  will  find  fault  with  tlicir  ruliTs, 
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when  there  is  cause  and  when  there  is  not*  Thus  does 
Engliuid  forever.  Tuke  any  period  of  her  prosperit)* ; 
and  tlie  opposition,  in  Parlinment  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, stoutly  deny  it  all.  They  make  out  that  she  is 
oppressed,  ground  down  by  taxation  and  debt,  with 
ruin  staring"  her  in  the  face,  from  which  nothhig*  can 
save  her  but  turninof  out  the  ministers.  So  act  the 
United  States  under  part}^  spirit.  You  can  always 
prove  au)^  amount  of  corruption,  folly,  and  every  thing' 
bad  in  government,  if  you  adopt  the  outcry  of  the  op- 
position.  If  Louis  Philippe  desires  to  perpetuate  his 
dynasty,  w  hat  King  would  not  ?  What  did  Napoleoo 
do  for  his  family  ?  or  rather  what  was  it  tliat  he  did 
not  do  for  all  of  them  ?  And  if  Louis  Philippe  aims 
at  continuiug  one  of  bis  sons  on  the  throne,  by  striving 
to  make  the  country  prosperous  by  a  pacitic  policy, 
after  the  exhausting  wars  France  has  gone  through, 
is  that  wrong?  His  sons  are  not  drones.  They  have 
been  well  educated,  are  said  to  be  intelligent,  and 
known  to  be  brave.  One  charge  against  the  King  is, 
that  he  appointed  the  Duke  d'Aumale  Governor  of 
Algeria,  because  he  was  his  son ;  forgetting  that 
among  his  qualifications  is  the  gallantry  he  conspi- 
cuously displayed,  in  fighting  against  the  fierce  and 
warlike  natives  of  that  land, 

I  caunot  close  without  a  glance  at  the  Spanish 
maiTiage  question  as  mingling  with  French  pohtics 
since  I  have  been  here.  Some  think  war  may  grow 
out  of  it  between  France  and  England,  involving  half 
the  world  before  it  ends,  the  United  States  with  the 
rest ;  for  to  that  it  might  come  in  case  of  war.  I  am 
not  of  this  way  of  thinking.  France  would  not  begin 
it ;  and  is  it  to  he  imagined  that  England  would  stir 
up  a  war  for  such  a  cause  ;  excite  its  flames  because 
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du  ftncient  treaty*  interdicted  such  aniarriage  ;  wliert, 
since  that  day^  France  and  Eng-land  have  so  changed 
places  in  America^  Asia,  throughout  the  globe  aud 


upon  the  ocean,  as  hardly  to 


recocrnise 


each  other, 


from  the  preponderating  gains  of  England?  That  the 
latter,  with  her  sagacit),  would  provoke  war  for  such 
n  phantom,  seems  incredible.  The  bare  idea  of  it  moy 
well  excuse  sensibility  in  Louia  Philippe. 

The  foregoing  thoughts  are  hazarded  with  all  dis- 
trust, but  in  all  sincerity.  The  substance  of  them  has 
been  distinctly  imjiarted  to  my  government ;  more  ex- 
tended on  some  points,  less  so  on  others, 

December  28.  Vesterdny  the  King  opened  both 
the  Chambers  in  person  by  a  speech,  which  he  read. 
I  witnessed  the  ceremony  from  the  box  allotted  to  the 
foreign  ministers.  Official  persons,  civil  aud  military, 
in  great  number,  the  appearance  of  the  national  guard 
and  troops,  wirh  other  pngeantry,  made  up  an  im- 
posing array ;  aud  good  order  prevailed.  When  the 
Queen  entered  the  chamber,  she  was  greeted  with  ex- 
clamations of  Vive  la  Reiue  I  Vive  la  Keitie !  The 
King  when  he  came  ascended  a  platform,  richly  car- 
peted to  receive  him.  As  he  ap|)roached  his  chfiir, 
under  a  canopy  facing  the  peers  and  deputies,  they 
oil  rose,  as  did  all  within  the  chamber.  Vive  le  Roi ! 
broke  from  all  parts  of  the  assemblage.  When  he 
acknowIedg(Hl  this  by  bowing,  the  same  exchnmitlojis 
were  renewed.    He  then  [)roceeded  to  read  the  speech. 

It  was  not  long,  but  comprehensive.  Scarcity  of 
food  no  longer  affected  the  country  ;  France  had  not 
felt,  as  severely  as  some  other  States,  the  late  com- 
mercial shocks  J  the  great  public  works  were  advancing, 
and,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chambers,  would  go 

•  Tnaty  of  Utrerht,  a.d.  1713. 
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on,  and  in  tlieir  completion^  open  new  sources  of  pros- 
perity to  the  whole  kingfdom ;  the  receipts  would 
cover  the  expenditures  under  all  the  ordiuai'y  heads ; 
the  duty  on  salt  would  be  reduced,  and  the  postng'e 
on  letters  lessened ;  the  relations  of  France  with 
foreig-n  Powers  inspired  a  confidence  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  would  not  be  interrupted^— these  werearaongf 
the  thing's  announced.  He  said,  the  more  he  advanced 
in  life,  the  more  did  he  feel  it  his  duty  to  consecmte 
to  the  service  of  his  country  all  the  energy  still  left  to 
him  ;  in  the  midst  of  ag'itation  and  blind  'passion,  he 
was  supported  b}^  the  conviction  that  France  possessed, 
in  her  constitutional  monarchy,  the  means  of  sur- 
tnounting-  all  obstacles,  and  salisfyiog'  all  tlie  material 
and  moral  interests  of  her  people  ;  and  he  concluded 
with  exhortino"  all  to  join  iu  maintainin£r  social  order 
and  public  liberty  as  guaranteed  b\^  the  charter. 

1848, 

January  8,  Attended  M<  Guizot's  reception  last 
nigflit*  One  of  the  ministers  told  me  that  the  famous 
Arab  chieftain,  Abd-el-Kader,  who  so  long*  stood  out 
OfTf^i^ist  the  French  arms  in  Algferia,  was  about  to 
come  to  PariSj  under  permission  from  the  French 
Government;  but  that  it  would  not  allow  liim  to  go 
to  Egypt,  which  was  his  desire* 

The  hite  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the 
little  difllculty  the  French  would  liave  in  Lnidiug  an 
army  on  the  shores  of  England  with  the  aid  of  steam, 
was  spoken  of  in  the  rooms.  I  talked  about  it  with 
two  Englishmen  who  were  present,  w  ho  both  regretted 
its  publication.  It  was  addressed  to  a  general  in  tlie 
Jh'itish  service,  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  written  with  no 
view  to  publication;  but  by  some  mischance  got  into 
print.     Tlie  veteran  warrior  unbosoms  himself  to  bia 
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Twilitary  friend,  and  seems  to  do  it  with  a  comprehen- 
sive eye.     Somethiiig*,  perhaps,  is  to  be  sot  down  to 
the  account  of  the  duke's  uneasy  feeling  at  seeing  his 
)uiitry  less  prepared  than  he  thinks  she  ought  to  be< 
'^et  one  of  the  Englishmen  drew  hope  from  what  the 
duke  himself  says  in  the  letter :  namely,  that  if  the 
army  were  increased  by  as  much  as  half  a  milUon 
^fcrould  pay  for,  and  militia  organized  and  trained  to 
^Bhe  number  of  1 50,000,  he  would  himself,  with  all  the 
^^odern  facilities  for  transporting  and  concentrating 

I  troops,  be  wiUing  to  engage  for  the  defence  of  England 
JDu  her  own  ground. 
January  — .  Yesterday  we  dined  at  Mrs.  H  night's, 
bf  New  York,  now  residing  in  Paris ;  a  dinner  kindly 
tiven  to  us.  The  corapan),  Americans,  French  and 
[English;  so  well  composed  as  to  make  the  whole 
evening  pass  off  very  agreeably. 

January  9.  This  evening  1  dined  at  the  Duke  de 
Ca^e8*  Grand  Referendary  of  France.   The  dinner  very 

» large,  consisting  chiefly  of  official  persons.  English 
gentlemen  were  there,  the  Duke  having  formerly  been 
French  Ambassador  in  London, 
IL  Guizot  was  of  the  company,  I  spoke  to  him  on 
the  case  of  Brown,  a  seaman  from  Boston,  confined  in 
jail  in  PariB  on  a  heavy  criminal  charge,  on  whose 
behalf  I  had  already  written  an  official  note  to  the 
French  Government.  I  intercede  fur  him  informally 
,by  a  few  words  before  going  into  dinner.  I  admit 
that  appearances  are  against  him  ;  hut  that,  on  examin- 
ing  the  particular^  of  his  case,  I  found  extenuating 
[circumstances,  as  they  struck  me;  and  I  plead  for 
I  mercy.  The  minister  sa^'S  he  will  consider  the  cnse. 
January  16.  Dined  yesterday  at  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister's,  Baron  D'Aruim.     The   Diplonmtic   Corps  in 
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hwge  number  J  nearly  all  the  French  Ministers,  and 
other  persons  of  prominence,  made  up  the  distinguished 
company. 

In  the  drawintr.-rooni  I  had  conversation  aside  with 
two  official  persons,  which  had  reference  to  some  of 


the  public  men  here.  Want  of  time  alone  would  pre- 
vent a  memorandum  of  it.  It  was  Tery  piquant;  and 
these  thiTjgs  had  often  better  not  be  written  down. 
Our  host  J  besides  being*  distinguished  as  a  diplomatist 
and  otherwise,  was  so  obliging^ly  courteous  to  me,  iu 
my  earl}'  intercourse  with  the  Diplomatic  Corps  here, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  this  mention  of  it. 

January  20.  Last  niglit  we  were  at  M.  Guizot's 
reception,  Next  we  t;^  ent  to  the  Countess  of  Sand- 
wiches, and  afterwards  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador's, 
M.  Guizot  told  me  thut  Brown^  the  Boston  seaman, 
would  be  liberated,  ^'  He  is  a  bad  fellow,  we  fear/*  he 
said;  ''but,  from  the  report  of  the  case  to  me,  there 
are  some  extenuating^  circumstances ;  and  we  desire  to 
pfive  every  consideration  to  your  wishes."  1  thanked 
him  ;  and  so  ends  that  case, 

January  27.  At  the  Tuileries  lost  night,  Kinjr, 
Queen,  and  royal  family  present;  the  assemblage  a 
very  Inrge  one — peers,  deputies,  and  many  others, 
attending  in  full  number.  All  w^ere  m  black,  except 
military  officers  and  others  in  official  costume,  under  ii 
court  mourning"  for  Madame  Adelaide,  the  King's 
Bister,  who  died  tbe  hist  of  December.  When  this 
event  took  place,  cards  were  already  out  from  the 
King"  for  a  grand  dinner  to  the  Diplonnxtic  Corps  and 
high  officers  of  Htate,  as  is  usual  at  the  Tuileries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  But  the  dinner  was  innne- 
diatel}^  given  up  b\-  countermanding  notices  to  us  alL 

Last  nij4"ht  wns  the  first  occasion  of  our  reassem- 
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bling^  at  the  Palace  since  this  death  occurred.     The 
King^  having-  spoken  to  me,  as  to  others  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Cor|>s,  I    afterwards   passed    on   into   another 
room,  preparatory  to  going*  home.     While  talking  with 
a  gentleman  there,  a  message  came  to  me  by  the  Duke 
\de   Kochefoucault,   one   of  the   aides   of    the   King, 
informing  me  that  the  King  wished  to  see  me,     I  re- 
turned with  the  duke  to  the  room  where  he  still  was* 
His  Majesty  at  once  opened  a  conversation  about  our 
afiuirs  in  Mexico,     ^^  Uow  do  you  go  on  w  ith  Mexico 
now,  Mr,  Rush  ?"  the  King  asked.    I  took  the  grounds 
I   had  formerly  taken,  reinforcing  them  under  new 
I      points  presented  in  the  President's  message  to  Congress 
l^kince  my  last  conversatioa  with  His  Majesty.     In  this 
^^■conversation,  the  King  seemed  to  be  awake,  for  the 
^first  time,  to  the  success  of  our  arms-    He  said  nothing 
L     of  our  inability  to  take  and  hold  the  country,  which  I 
^■iaid  we  should  probably  do,  until  the  altered  tone  of 
^■Mexico  would  justify  us  in  relaxing  our  hold.     The 
^King  heard  my  remarks  without  making  any  comment ; 
but  did  not  swerve  from  his  doctrines  of  moderation 
1^     and  peace •     He  brought  the  conversation  to  a  close 
|Hl)y  reiterating  his  contitlence  in  the  wisdom  and  policy 
^of  that  course  for  all  nations  in  the  present  improving 
©tate  of  the  world. 

January  29.    We  were  at  a  musical  party  last  night 

at  Mrae,   Hottinguer*s,  where  Castellan  sings.     We 

JHWent  afterwards  to  a  similar  party  at  the  Countess  of 

HSandwich's,  where  we  heard  Alboni  and  Persiani,  two 

Vother  fashionable  singers. 

January  30.     Dined  yesterday  at  the  Turkish  Am- 

i8sador*s.     The  dhmer  immense— sixty  probably  at 

e,  if  not  more ;  the  whole  French  Cabinet,  as  far 

could  observe ;  the  whole  Diplomatic  Corps,  with 
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Other  official  persons,  and  persons  not  official,  but  pro- 
minent otherwise.  The  Ambassador  and  his  suite  re- 
ceived the  company,  as  all  were  successively  announced, 
with  a  dignity  and  grace  very  striking^.  The  whole 
arrangements  of  the  dinner  were  according  to  European 
forms ;  and  no  dinner  of  the  same  size  could  have  gone 
off  better. 

February  2<  We  were  last  night  at  the  reception 
of  Count  and  Countess  de  Circourt  j  he  known  to  high 
puhhc  and  scientific  men  in  Paris,  and  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  our  Prescott  j  the  Countess's  conver- 
sation and  accomplishments  contributing  to  draw  the 
best  intercourse  to  their  rooms*  We  were  often  there, 
and  derived  pleasure  otherwise  from  their  society ;  and 
I^  advantage  also,  from  his  familiarity  with  French 
affairsj  and  his  khidly  manner  of  imparting  his  know^- 
ledge  of  them. 

February  9.  We  were  last  night  at  a  ball  at  the 
Austrian  Ambassador's,  Count  d'Appon^j  the  rooms 
brilliantly  filled,  the  Countess  d'Appony  doing  the 
honours  of  the  night  most  graciously  ;  the  supper  and 
whole  entertainment  very  distingue. 

February  12.  And  last  night  we  had  a  similar 
entertainment  at  the  British  Embassy,  the  domieil 
being  even  largen  A  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
were  in  the  rooms,  it  was  supposed*  Dancing  con- 
tinued until  a  late  hour.  The  ample  arrangements  for 
the  supper  and  refreshments  accommodated  all  j  and 
the  Marchioness  of  Normanhy  seemed  not  to  tire  in 
her  attentions  to  all. 

Februar}^  14.  We  were  this  evening  at  M,  Jolli- 
vet^s,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  the 
apartments  small,  hut  fitted  up  beautifully.  Nowhere 
that  we  go  in  Puris  do  we  see  rooms  alike.     All  differ 
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in  appearance  and  decorations ;  yet  all  please  the  eye* 
Mr*  Walsh  was  one  of  the  company*  I  talk  with  him 
CD  French  affairs.  He  thinks  the  Ministry  in  danger, 
I  listen  the  more  to  him^  from  his  knowledge  of  France 
and  some  of  her  chief  public  men.  He  is  full  of  in- 
formation^ derived  from  a  long*  residence  here. 

February  — .      Dined  with  the  Minister  of  Marine, 

ithe  Duke  de  Montebello.     The  company  large  and 

rolEciaL     The  members  of  the  French  Cabinet  were 

announced  by  their  titles  of  office,  as  at  the  dinner  of 

the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.     Napoleon^s  career 

imakes  known  to  us  the  origin  of  our  entertainer's 

tiereditary  title,  w  hich  he  wears  so  becomingly.     He 

16  established  in  a  fine  hotel.     The  same  may  be  said 

of  all  the  residences  of  tlie  French  Cabinet — the  Go- 

k'emment  providing  them. 

Aller  dinner,  I  go  to  the  reception  of  the  Minister 

^of  Finance  ;  after  that,  to  M.  Guizot's* 

Februnry  18,  Dined  yesterday  at  M.  Sauzet's, 
the  President  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  a  large 
official   dinner,   at   which    the    Foreign   and    Home 

^Jilinisters    were   all,   I   believe,   present,  with   many 

Bothers* 

^^B|[  eat  next  to  M.  Guizot,  and  was  led  to  speak  of 

^^ror  prospects  in  the  Pacific  since  our  successes  in 
Mexico.  I  alluded  to  the  Mediterranean  as  a 
"French  Lake/'  according  to  Napoleon's  term,  and 
to  Selden's  *^  Mare  Clausum,'*  as  doctrine  the  English 
liked,  Tlie  Minister  said  little  under  these  heads,  but 
what  he  did  say  harmonized  w  ith  the  King's  policy ; — 
peace,  and  no  aggression, 

February  20.     At  the  Tuileries  last  night,  where 

khere  was  a  hirge  assemblage.  Many  persons  of  rank 
md  power  were  distinguishable  in  the  rooms. 
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Amidst  the  restraints  usual  at  the  Pakce,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  observable  that  conversation  seeming*  to 
be  earnestj  in  subdued  tones,  was  going  on  in  little 
groups,  where  Cabinet  Ministers  and  military  officers 
mig*ht  be  reco^ised*  The  King*,  not  far  from  whom  I 
was  standings,  advanced  to  me,  and  alluding  to  the 
approaching  banquet  in  Paris,  expressed  himself  thus : 
*^  Order  will  be  maintained.  The  Government  has 
taken  every  precaution,  and  we  are  under  oo  appre- 
hension." 

Leaving  that  subject,  and  referring  to  the  rumour 
that  General  Scott  was  under  arrest  and  suspended 
from  his  command  in  Mexico,  the  King  remarked 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  causes  for  this  step ;  but 
that  hifl  military  operations  appeared  to  have  been 
skilful,  and  certainly  the  results  must  earn  him  glory 
with  his  country  as  achievements  of  wan 

February  21.  At  a  reception  of  M.  Thiers's  last 
night*  It  was  small,  but  full  of  interest  from  the 
topics  we  had,  and  the  character  and  conversation  of 
this  remarkable  Beput}^  Financier,  Parliamentary 
debater,  and  Historian. 

February  23.  We  were  last  night  at  an  invited 
party  at  the  Duchess  de  Bochefoucault's.  The  Diplo- 
matic Corps  were  there,  and  others.  The  party  not 
large,  but  very  agreeable.  The  Eeform  banquet,  so 
close  at  hand,  was  spoken  of;  but  no  one  seemed  under 
any  uneasiness. 

From  this  party  we  go  to  a  large  ball  at  the  Prince 
de  Ligne's,  the  Belgian  Ambassador.  The  whole 
Parisian  world  of  fa.sliion  seemed  to  be  there.  Not  the 
Arab  chief  himself,  Abd-el-Kader,  but  one  of  his  train, 
was  seen  among  the  circles,  richly  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  his  native  land.     He  was  pallid  and  silent; 
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but  a  wounded  restless  spirit  was  discernible  in  his  dark 
eye.  The  g^litter  of  a  European  ball  was  evidently 
lost  upon  him.  Tbe  banquet  was  talked  of  in  inter* 
missions  of  the  dance,  but  in  no  feeling  of  apprehension, 
and  I  continue  to  hear  that  the  Government  feels  con- 
fident that  order  will  be  maintained. 


U 


February  23.  A  Kevolution  has  come  like  a 
thunder-clap.  All  Paris  in  consternation ;  barricades, 
troops,  cannon,  mobs,  cavalry  in  quick  movement, 
some  in  full  gpnllop,  wheebng-  into  one  street  and  issuing* 
from  another  ;  numerous  heads  looking  out  from  upper 
windows  in  amazement. 

I  went  to  the  office  of  the  Legation,  Rue  de 
Matjgnon,  at  one  o'clock.  Crossed  the  bridge  by  the 
Tuileries,  the  one  at  Place  de  la  Concorde  being  blocked 
up  by  the  military.  Soldiers  and  crowds  of  people  all 
along  the  streets.  Stay  half  an  hour  at  the  office. 
Leave  it  to  go  home,  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mr. 
Martin,  accompanying  me.  First  send  Mr,  Stantxjn  to 
my  house  the  shortest  way  he  can  get  there,  to  tell  my 
daughters  not  to  go  out  in  the  carriage*  As  we  turn 
into  Rue  St.  Honor^,  increasing  crowds  are  seen,  and 
more  troops.  Some  of  the  people  were  breaking  lamps. 
As  the  troops  press  towards  the  crowd  to  keep  it  back, 
they  cry  out  Vive  la  Ligne !  the  crowd  wanting  to 
propitiate  the  troops  by  this  cry.  The  distance  was 
considerable  to  my  house;  and  ns  we  had  the  river  to 
cross,  we  could  only  get  along  slowly.  Sometimes  the 
crowd  obstructed  our  way  entirely.  At  length  we 
reached  the  archways  leading  to  the  bridge  by  the  Tuil- 
erics.   Here  we  found  all  closed  and  guarded  by  troops. 
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Mr.  Martin  makes  known  that  I  am  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States,  and  desire  to  get  to  ray  house. 
The  officer  replies  that  his  orders  are  positive  to  allow 
BO  one  to  pass.  It  was  no  time  to  seek  a  permit  from 
the  Government.  I  try  a  bridge  further  on,  and  in 
that  way  reach  home.  Evening*  was  now  approaching, 
Mr.  Martin  left  roe  before  I  got  home  to  return  quickly 
to  the  office,  in  case  of  dangler  to  the  papers  of  the 
Legation,  for  all  was  uproar,  and  none  could  say  what 
was  coming". 

At  ten  at  night  I  get  a  note  from  the  Marchion^s 
of  Wellesleyj  written  under  anxiety  to  know  if  I  thought 
she  was  safe  in  Paris. 

Thursday,  the  24th,  Here  at  my  residence,  Rue 
de  Lille,  we  heard  the  noise  of  cavalry  through  the 
night.  Throughout  the  day  (yesterday)  our  servants 
were  bringing  in  rumours  of  firing  and  bloodshed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  All  is  rumour  and  uncertainty. 
People  seem  stunned.  The  fighting  is  said  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  Boulevards  and  Montmartre,  Mr. 
George  Sumner,  of  Boston,  came  in  to  see  us,  and  gave 
graphic  accounts  of  what  w^as  going  on.  He  said  the 
municipal  guards  were  in  great  odium «  This  corps 
fights  for  the  King  and  Ministers.  At  five  o'clock  I 
walked  over  to  Hotel  Brighton,  Rue  de  Eivoli,  to  see  the 
Marchioness  of  Wellesley,  (originally)  of  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  and  grand- daughter  of  Mr.  Carroll.  I  found 
it  hard  to  g:et  there*  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  lined 
with  cavalry  and  the  municipal  guards;  the  latter 
mounted*  Cannon  was  also  placed  in  range.  I  told 
the  Marchioness  1  thought  it  might  be  hest  to  leave 
Paris,  unless  she  had  strong  reasons  for  remaining  j 
but  that,  if  she  remained,  I  would  be  ready  to  afford 
her  the  shelter  of  my  Legation  if  desired*     I  caught 
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rumour,  while  out,  that  the  Ministers  had  all  resigned, 
il.  Guizot  alone  remaining  until  a  new  ministry  could 

»he  got  tog-ether.  The  Banquet  was  forbidden  at  the 
last  moment  Hence  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
bolt  felL  At  tea  at  nig-ht  I  drove  over  to  the  office  of 
the  Legation.  Crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Invalides, 
■and  met  with  no  obstruction  in  that  quarter.  Found 
^all  safe  at  the  office* 

February  25.  The  revolutionary  movement  ad- 
vances with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Fighting,  blood- 
6he<i,  dismay,  everywhere.  Constant  fighting  all  last 
night.  All  manner  of  reports.  No  coming  atfiicts — 
except  that  the  Ministers  have  certainly  resigned. 
Another  report  is,  that  the  King  sent  for  Count  Mole 
3'e^terday  to  form  a  new  Ministry ;  but  that  would  not 
do,  he  not  being  an  oppositionist^  and  the  troops  of  the 
line  having  shown  reluctance  to  fire  upon  the  people; 
some  refusing  altogether.  The  national  guards  would 
not  go  against  the  people.  In  this  emergency  the 
reports  say  that  General  Laraoriciere  rode  through  the 
Btreets  with  his  aides,  declaring  in  the  King's  name, 
that  Odillon  Biirrot  (prominent  in  opposition)  was  to 
form  a  new  ministry,  and  that  M.  Thiers  would  join 
Iiim.  Another  report  is,  that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
had  entreated  the  King  to  let  her  accompany,  on  horse- 
hackf  Odillon  Barrot  and  M.  Thiera  through  the 
Btreets,  and  appeal  in  person  to  the  people  j  but  the 
King  would  not  consent. 
■  Friday,  the  25th,  The  belief  seems  to  be  that  a 
Bcomplete  Revolution  has  been  efieeted,  the  people  having 
Hthe  upper  hand  everywhere,  and  none  of  the  troops  or 
■national  guards  acting  any  longer  against  them.  They 
^mre  in  possession  of  the  Tuileries,  made  a  bonfire  of  the 
^King's  carriages,  the  King,  Queen  and  Royal  Family 
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escaping'  through  the  gardens.  I  go  to  Quai  d'Orsaj*, 
in  front  of  my  house ;  see  the  people  lookingf  out 
of  the  Palace  windows ;  see  them  throwing-  furni- 
ture out  of  the  windows;  see  them  pass  hy  the  place 
where  I  stood.  They  shout  out,  with  gnns  and 
sabres  in  their  hands ;  they  display  trophies  broug-ht  from 
the  Pnlace,  such  as  pat^s,  cooked  meats,  bread,  and 
other  eatables.  Also  caps,  artificial  flowers^  and 
other  finery.  Soldiers  mix  in  with  the  people  and 
shout  too.  Some  of  the  soldiers  stick  loaves  of  bread 
on  the  points  of  their  bayonets^  holding  them  up  eiult- 
ingly.  Anxious  to  know  how  things  are  at  the  Lega- 
tion, I  leave  my  stand  at  Quai  d'Orsay  and  attempt  to 
go  there  by  the  bridge  of  the  Iiivalides,  it  being"  im- 
possible to  cro^s  an}^  other.  I  go  on  foot.  Arriving 
at  this  bridgCj  I  see  an  immense  crom  d  on  the  other 
side,  women,  as  well  as  men,  all  hallooing,  singing, 
dancing,  and  shouting*  Some  are  roUing  empt)^  wine- 
casks  along  the  ground — so  says  my  servant  George, 
who  is  with  me.  Others  hold  them  over  then*  heads 
with  uplifted  arms,  sendiog  forth  louder  shouts  nnd 
playing  off  antics,  as  if  inflamed  with  drink.  I  do  not 
cross  the  bridge.  On  this  side,  broken  squads  of  the 
municipal  guard  are  to  be  seen  riding  here  and  there, 
and  detachments  of  horse  artillery  hurrying,  I  know 
not  where.  All  is  wild  disorganization.  I  return  to  my 
house,  after  being  baffled  in  this  attempt  to  reach  the 
office,  fatigued  and  glad  to  get  home. 

At  home  once  more,  Mr.  Martin  comes  in  with  the 
first  assurance  that  every  thing  is  safe  at  the  office  of 
the  Legation,  lie  had  been  out  the  whole  momiBg, 
seeking  information.  His  report  is,  that  the  Revolu- 
tion is  over  ;  that  the  King  signed  an  abdication  re- 
luctantlvj  in  favour  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  the  Duchess 
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of  OrleaM  to  be  Recent ;  that  she  had  g*one  to  the 
Chamber  with  the  Count  de  Paris  and  her  other  young 
son,  the  Buke  de  Nemours,  accompanying  her ;  that 
on  her  way  she  was  surrounded  by  the  people,  who  did 
not  ill  treat  her;  that  when  she  first  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, things  seemed  somewhat  eucourpg^ing  to  her,  but 
that  soon  afterwards  all  was  dismay  and  terror.  Odil- 
lon  Barrot  made  a  short  speech  in  her  favour,  or  at- 
tempted it,  but  in  vain  ;  the  people,  with  muskets  and 
sabres,  broke  in  tumultuously,  said  it  was  too  late,  got 
into  the  seats  of  the  members,  threatened  them,  pointed 
muskets  at  them,  and  drove  them  out ;  Ledru  RoUin 
spoke,  nnd  Lamartine,  but  could  hardly  be  heard 
amidst  the  uproar.  That  the  members  fled  in  diflferent 
directions,  some  of  the  opposition  members  going  off 
with  the  people  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  set 
up  a  Provisional  Government,  proclaiming*  it  to  be 
Republican,  and  calhng  out  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  form  it.  That  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  her 
children  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, but  were  safe ;  and  that  the  King  and  Queen 
were  supposed  to  have  gone  to  St.  Cloud,  in  the  first 
hackney-coach  they  could  find,  or  gone  off  by  railway  to 
Rouen,  wishing  to  reach  the  coast,  and  cross  to  England  • 
The  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  had  gone,  nobody  knew 
where.  Mr-  Martin  went  on  to  state  that  all  accounts 
seemed  to  agree  in  things  having  gone  favourably  for 
the  King  as  soon  as  the  people  learned  that  Odillon 
Barrot  and  Thiers  were  ministers  ;  that  they  considered 
this  the  triumph  of  their  cause ;  they  had  cairied  their 
point  over  King  and  ministers,  and  were  rejoicing  j  but 
that  afterwards,  when  the  regular  troops  fired  upon  the 
people  from  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  tide  turned ;  that  this  firing  was  not  from  any 
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orders  of  the  Government,  but  through  some  mistake ; 
but  it  killed  a  good  raaiiy  of  the  people  in  that  wide 
street^  exaspenitcd  all,  and  swelled  their  numbers  ten- 
fokL  They  flew  to  arms  from  all  quarters ;  they  neither 
would  J  iior  couUl,  hear  explanations  when  musketry 
and  cannon  were  roaring  j  fighting  was  renewed  with 
double  fury ;  the  Tuileries  came  near  to  being  sacked 
before  the  inmates  could  escape,  and  the  Monarchy  feU 
to  pieces, 

*l  I  almost  ask  m3'self,  Can  this  be  a  reality  7  Only 
on  the  night  of  the  twentieth  I  was  at  the  Tuileries,  the 
King,  QueeUj  and  Royal  family  feeling  secure  in  fan- 
cied strength.  Every  thing  brilliant  around  them  ; 
ladies  to  have  graced  the  highest,  or  any  spheres; 
functionaries  of  state,  and  military  officers ;  all  the 
patronage,  all  the  honours,  of  a  great  monarchy  in  their 
hnnds,  — its  army  in  their  ser?ice.  So  it  was  a  week 
ago.  Now  tlie  King  and  Queen  are  outcasts ;  desti- 
tute for  the  present,  and  uncertain  of  their  fate.  The 
others,  all  scattered  and  gone. 

Many  Americans  call  on  us  to-day  under  these  as- 
tounding events.  We  talk  them  over.  Some  stay  to 
dine  with  us,  Mr*  Martin  among  them  ;  and  we  have 
Mr.  and  Mrs*  Coppinger,  of  Boston.  At  table  the 
topics  are  renewed.  We  compare  notes  of  the  marvel- 
lous rapidity  of  the  movement  and  its  results.  Before 
going  to  dinner,  Mrs.  Coppinger  had  assisted  in  making 
a  Flag  of  the  United  States  for  the  Legation.  I  ex- 
press a  hope  that  no  necessity  to  use  it  would  arise. 
I  had  never  used  one,  and  had  none.  No  outrages  on 
private  property  had  as  yet  been  committed,  that  1  had 
heard  of,  much  less  on  the  houses  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
during  the  raging  of  this  tempest  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  stated'  that  some  of  the  fighting  bandd  among 
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ftbe  people,  on  bearing  that  thieves  had  broken  into  a 
shop  to  rob  it,  shot  them  on  the  spot, 

Febraary  20.  The  Revolution,  it  would  seem,  is  all 
over.  A  Provisbnal  Government  was  proclaimed  yes- 
terday^  late  m  the  day,  declared  to  be  Republican^  and 
it«  members  are  announced  in  the  morning  papers,  as 
follows :  viz,  Dupont  {de  VEure)^  Lamartine^  Arago, 
Ledru  Rollin,  Creraieux,  Garnier  Pngis,  Marie ;  these 

rming  the  Executive  Head. 

Armand  Marrast,  Louis  Blanc,  Flocon,  Albert,  to 
be  Secretaries. 

The  Provisional  Government  by  decree  appoint 
Dupont  {de  VEtire)  President  of  the  Council,  without 
portfolio ;  Lamarline,  Minister  of  ForeigTi  Affairs ; 
Cr^mieux,  Minister  of  Justice;  Ledru  Rollin,  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  General  Bedeau,  Minister  of  War; 
Goudchaux,  Minister  of  Commerce ;  Caniot,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction ;  Marie,  Slinister  of  Public 
Works ;  General  Cavaignac,  Governor  of  Algeria ; 
Gamier  Pagtis,  Ma}  or  of  Paris ;  Flotard,  Secretary- 
General  ;  Colonel  de  Courtais,  to  be  Chief  in  Command 
of  the  National  Guard,  These  appointments  to  be 
provisional ;  but  the  persons  filling  them  empowered  to 
act  in  all  things  needful. 

Of  the  foregoing  names,  some  were  widely  and  fa- 
vourably kno^vTi  by  their  writings  or  otherwise ;  and  I 
obtain  through  one  of  my  countrymen,  long  a  resident 
in  Paris,  information  as  to  others  as  yet  less  known. 

The  Provisional  Government  proceeds  to  perform  as 
many  of  the  functions  cast  upon  it  as  circumstances 
will  permit  It  obtains  the  allegiance  of  the  Army  and 
Navy ;  secures  for  itself  the  existing  agencies  of  the 
lalo  Government  in  Paris  and  throughout  the  depart- 
ments; and  docs  other  things  to  impart  iftimediate  efB- 
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ciency  to  its  operations.  The  conduct  of  Lamartine 
commands  admiration  from  all  Alread}^  he  has  told 
the  people,  from  the  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
disregarding"  a  tboiisand  muskets  levelled  at  him,  that 
they  should  not  have  the  red  fla^  (lor  which  they 
clamoured)  aa  the  symbol  of  the  new  Republic ;  but 
the  tricolour,  which  had  made  the  tour  of  the  World 
with  glory,  while  the  red  flag"  had  only  made  the  tour 
of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  trailed  through  torrents  of 
blood.  This  made  the  musketa  drop,  saved  Paris  from 
horrors,  and  inspires  hope. 

Admiral  Baudin  accepts  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
The  w  ar  stores  of  all  kinds  at  the  Ecole  Militaire  have 
been  secured  by  the  new  Government  j  and  courts  of 
law  recognize  its  authority. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  accepted  bills  drawn  upon 
it,  promising"  their  payment  in  cash  at  maturity. 
Shops  are  re-opening-  in  Paris  ;  and  to-day  it  is  stated 
that  Baron  Rothschild  is  prepared  to  fulfil  all  his  en- 
g^agements  towards  the  heavy  loan  effected  by  the  late 
Government. 

Saturday,  the  26th,  On  this  same  day  Major 
Poussin  calls  upon  me.  He  makes  an  earnest  appeal 
to  me  toreco^ise  the  new  liepublic  in  my  capacity  as 
Minister  of  the  United  States,  and  says  it  will  be  of ' 
unspeakable  service.  He  believes  this,— believes  it 
fully ;  and  knows,  is  sure,  that  my  appearance  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  make  the  recog-nition  in  that  capa- 
cit>',  will  he  ver}'  acceptable  to  tlie  Provisional  Govern- 
ment He  entreats  me  to  take  the  step  ;  to-day,  if 
possible  ;  if  not,  to-morrow. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  httle  prepared  for 
this  call  The  Revolution  had  been  sudden  in  the  ex- 
treme.    Hardly  could  we  believe  our  eyes  in  seemg a 
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Republic^  where  a  Monarchy  stood  firm,  apparently,  a 
weak  ago ;  and  which  was  only  first  attacked  by  force 
five  days  ag^o.  Were  the  barricades  yet  removed? 
Frenchmen  might  think  the  Repubhc  stood  firm  j  but 
ould  the  world  believe  it  ? 

I  80  expressed  myself.  Major  Pousssin  tried  to 
obviate  these  objections;  putting  forward  as  one 
ground^  that  my  taking*  the  step,  would  add  immediate 
strength  from  abroad  to  France  in  her  new  position. 
Would  I  withhold  my  aid  to  RepubUcanism  ?  Did 
I  not  wish  well  to  that  cause  ?  Yes :  he  was  sure 
I  did, 

I  did,  was  my  answer ;  but  that  wos  not  the  point 
between  us.  Other  considerations  must  be  weighed, 
I  had  no  notice,  as  Minister  of  the  United  States  even 
of  the  existence  of  the  Provisional  Government.  With- 
out that  notice,  to  say  no  more,  could  I  in  my  official 
capacity  take  any  step  ? 

He  thought  forms  might  bo  overlooked  in  a  case  of 
such  magnitude,  giving  some  of  his  reasons ;  and,  in 
connection  with  them,  told  me  that  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government  liad  been  agreed  upon  the 
night  preceding  the  day  they  were  announced  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  viz.,  last  Wednesday  night.  I  need 
not  repeat  all  he  said  on  that  head. 

Our  interview  closed  by  my  telling  him  I  would  re- 
flect on  the  subject,  and  that  he  should  hear  from  me. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview,  he  mentioned  new  facts, 
to  show  the  energy  with  which  the  Provisioual  Govern- 
ment was  acting,  and  how  fast  all  classes  were  giving 
in  their  adhesion  to  it. 

The  subject  of  Major  Poussin's  vi^^it  was  not  new  to 
my  thoughts,  though  his  visit  was  unexpected*  My 
Murmiae  was,  that  he  had  not  come  without  the  know* 
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ledge  of  the  Provisional  Government,  but  for  obvious 
reasons^  had  no  authority  to  say  so,  1  reflected  on  the 
situation  I  was  placed  in.  I  had  previously  known 
Major  Poussin  as  an  honourable  Frenchman.  When 
a  young*  man^  then  in  the  French  army,  he  accompa- 
nied General  Bernard  to  the  United  States,  soon  after 
Napoleon's  downfall  The  fame  and  abilities  of  Gene- 
ral Bernard,  as  a  high  officer  in  the  eng-ineer  branch 
of  Napoleon's  service  commended  him  to  ray  Govern- 
ment, for  the  superintendence  and  construction  of  works 
belonging  to  our  national  defences;  and  Major,  then 
Captain,  Poussin  was  his  young*  assistant  in  those  im- 
portant operations.  He  then  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  j  and  I  knew  him  then. 
He  was  on  all  accounts  entitled  t^  my  esteem  ;  and  I 
was  in  the  best  personal  relations  with  him  in  Paris, 
before  the  Revolutionary  tornado  which  brought  him 
to  me  on  this  anxious  errand  for  his  country.  Still, 
my  own  judgment  was  to  guide  my  steps.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  my  public  station  were  upon  me. 
What  would  ray  Country  expect  from  me  ?  and  what 
did  I  owe  to  my  Country  under  tliis  emergency? 
These  were  the  questions  I  was  to  deal  with. 

I  did  not  view  the  King  s  Goveniment,  just  over- 
thrown, as  did  the  opposition  to  it  among  the  French. 
I  was  aloof  from  their  party  conflicts.  To  have  mingled 
in  them  would  have  been  improper,  I  was  as  a  neutral, 
I  desired  to  think  well  of  the  late  Government,  rather 
than  ilL  I  aimed  at  conciliating  it  in  all  just  ways,  as 
befitting  the  diplomatic  trust,  and  as  tending-  to  shed  a 
good  influence  on  mj^  steps  as  Muiister,  when  seeking 
to  serve  in  France  my  Country  and  countrymen.  As 
long  as  the  King  was  on  the  throne,  I  felt  the  pro* 
priety  of  this  course,  and  pursued  it.     But  the  French 
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people  were  themselves  the  arbiters  of  the  conduct  of 
their  Government,  and  the  sole  judg^es  of  what  form  of 
Government  they  would  have.  Whether  a  majority 
of  them  could  have  had  opportunities  of  expressing*  a 
preference  for  a  Republic,  in  the  first  moments  alter 
th^^onarchy  fell,  was  not  an  inquiry  for  me  to  pro- 
pound.  The  United  States  were  a  Eepublic,  It  was 
their  rule,  in  all  their  foreign  intercourse,  to  acknow- 
ledg^e  every  new  Government  abroad,  when  seen  to 
exist  defacto^  without  inquiring  by  what  means  it  was 
set  up  or  what  its  form.  I  might  be  thought  hasty  in 
inferring*  the  new  Government  of  France  to  be  a 
Government  fie  facto^  so  very  soon ;  yet  it  was  appa- 
rent to  me,  as  to  all,  that  it  was  exercising  the  actual 
powers  of  Government,  in  ways  the  most  telUog,  with 
none  to  thwart  it.  No  party,  no  class,  was  moving 
against  it*  All  seemed  to  acquiesce,  silently,  if  not 
share  the  enthusiasm  that  was  rallying  all  to  its  sup- 
port. Would  it  be  right  or  expedient  in  me  to  wait 
for  instructions  before  reco:i:nisinir  it  ?  A  month,  or 
more,  must  elapse  before  instructions  could  reach  me. 
Was  it  for  me  to  be  backward,  when  France  ap- 
peared to  be  looking  to  us  ?  The  Nation  whose  blood 
flowed  with  ours  in  our  Revolution,  and  whose  sympa- 
thies in  our  cause  were  still  a  tradition,  ever  ready  to 
excite  our  sympathies  for  her?  Most  especially  would 
these  spring  into  life,  when  she  announced  herself  to  the 
world  as  a  Republic*  I  could  not  be  blind  to  the  satis- 
faction with  which  our  People  would  regard  her  great 
name  as  enlisted  on  tlie  sidcof  Repubhcanism*  True, 
I  looked  anxiously  on  so  great  a  Republican  experi- 
ment. Yet  I  was  unwilling  to  scrutinize  too  closel}", 
at  first,  the  considerations  which  might  seem  at  war 
with  the  hope  of  its  full  success.     1  therefore  felt  it  my 
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duty,  after  weighing  every  consideration,  to  lend  my 
Eepresentative  name  towards  cheering*  it  on.  I  be- 
lieved I  should  have  the  approbation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  by  anticipating^ 
instructions.  The  old  feeling-  of  good  will  towards 
France  was  still  so  much  in  the  American  heart,  Tliat 
the  formularies  of  diplomac}^,  founded  in  good  sense 
for  the  most  part,  would  be  grudgingly  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  lukcwammessin  their  Minister  when  France 
had  started  up  before  his  eyes  as  a  Eepublic*  They 
would  hail  its  first  birth,  and  hope  for  the  best  after- 
wards. With  the  more  reason  would  they  do  this,  when 
so  much  of  the  high  iiitellectj  so  many  of  the  good  names 
and  a  portion  of  the  great  names,  of  France^  were  seen 
to  go  with  the  Republic  from  the  beginning. 

Thoughts  like  these  decided  me  to  act,  not  instantly 
but  promptly.  Before  the  dinner-hour,  I  walked  over 
to  the  office  of  the  Legation,  The  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion  was  there,  and  two  of  my  countrymen :  one,  Mr 
Corbin^  of  Virginin ;  the  other,  my  friend  and  fellow- 
townsman  from  Philadelphia^  Mr-  Ridgway.  I  im- 
parted to  them  my  decision^  with  a  summary  of  the 
reasons ;  adding,  that  I  would  forbear  recognition 
until  hearing  from  M.  La  marline  that  he  is  the  organ 
of  the  new  Government  with  foreign  Powers.  From 
the  office  of  Legation  I  go  to  Major  Poussin,  Mr, 
Corbin  accompanying  me.  I  inform  hira  of  my  deter- 
mination, and  that  the  time  will  have  arrived  for  acting 
upon  it  when  I  am  informeri  thatM.  Lamartine  repre- 
sents the  Provisional  Government  in  its  intercourse 
with  other  nations.  Major  Poussin  is  unable  to  give 
me  any  present  assurance  on  this  point,  but  supposes 
there  will  he  no  difficulty*  We  talk  about  it,  he 
zealously  urging  the  great  importance  of  the  step ;  I 
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remarking  on  the  propriety  of  what  I  have  said  about 
M.  de  LaiDortine. 

Sunday,  February  27-  Appreciating*  the  enlight- 
ened mind  of  our  consul,  Mr.  Walsh,  I  communicate 
to  Lim,  in  a  personal  interview^  the  course  I  am  about 
to  take.     He  concurs  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  the 

rp. 
Unwilling  to  take  it  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  not  one  of  whom  had  I  seen  since 
\e  Re\olutionary  whirlwind,  1  determine  to  inform 
Enghsh  Ambassador,  and,  after  ray  interview  with 
r  Walsh,  I  call  on  the  Marquis  of  Normanb3^  Meet- 
Mr,  Martin  on  the  way,  I  inv  ite  him  to  go  with  me. 
is  well-trained  judgment,  concurring  with  that  o{ 
Mr*  Walsh  in  the  propriety  of  the  course  I  bad  re- 

klved  on,  gives  me  the  united  voice  of  my  Legation 
its  favour, 

I  found  Lord  Normanby  at  home.  On  the  fir8t 
intimation  of  my  object,  he  mentioned  what  the  morn- 
^^g  papers  had  announced,  but  what  I  had  not  seen  ; 
Tiamely,  that  I  had  already  acknowledged  the  Provi- 
sional Government.  I  told  him  it  was  not  the  case, 
I  but  that  I  was  about  to  do  so;  perhaps  to-morrow. 
Ht  was  not  agreeable  to  me,  I  said,  to  separate  myself 
^■om  my  colleagues  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  on  this 
Hbctasion,  even  t-emi>orarily,  us  would  probably  be  the 
Bii86 ;  but  1  would  not  place  myself  in  that  situation 
without  giving  them  uiformation,  and  trusted  to 
leir  litieral  estimate  of  my  position  for  rightly  view- 
the  step  I  waA  about  to  take.  I  was  too  far  oif 
im  roy  comitry  to  wait  for  inslructions.*  Before 
t'ould  arrive,  events  here  might  show  that  I  had 


There?  wire  no  Atlantic  Tilographa  in  tliow  clay*. 
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fallen  into  undue  delay.  The  Provisional  Government 
proclaimed  a  Ilepublic  as  the  Government  of  France. 
France  was  our  early  friend  and  allv,  wlien  we  were 
striio'ii'lins:  for  admission  into  the  fa  mil  v  of  nations. 
She  had  now  proclniuied  a  Government  like  ours : 
and  my  belief  was  that  my  Go^  ernment  would  exjiect 
me  to  be  prompt  in  acknowledg-in^  it.  These  were 
the  considerations  appealing*  to  me  in  the  present 
exigency.     It  was  to  this  g-eneral  effect  I  made  known 


my  intention 


adding, 


that  I  came  to  him  first,  from 


the  g^reut  intercourse  between  our  two  countries, 
well  as  from  my  personnl  relations  with  himself* 

It  w;is  phdn  thsit  the  Enghish  Ambassador  had  not 
exjiected  such  a  communication  from  me.  He  asked 
if  I  designed  it  merely  as  a  communication  of  my  in- 
tention, and  nothing'  more ;  or  whether  1  wished  the 
expression  of  any  opinions  fi'oni  him.  I  said  I  should 
be  happy  to  hear  any  opinions  he  would  express. 
He  then  said,  that  as  to  my  distance,  it  wns  indeed 
pecuhar  to  my  case  ;  neither  upon  that,  or  the  other 
considerations  so  which  I  had  adverted,  was  it  for 
him  to  offer  any  opinion  ;  it  was  for  me  alone  to  attach 
to  them  whatever  weight  I  thought  fit.  But  other- 
wise my  course,  he  must  sa}*,  struck  him  as  unusual. 
What  was  the  Provisional  Government  ?  Had  I  yet 
received  any  informntion  frotn  itself  of  its  own  exis- 
tence? He  had  not,  and  presumed  that  not  one  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  had.  Would  I,  under  such 
circumstances,  separate  myself  from  them  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  that  we  should  act  in  concert ;  see  ou 
senior,  the  Marquis  Brigiioli,  confer  with  him  and 
others,  that  we  might  know  each  others'  views? 
Where  would  I  go  to  make  my  acknowledgment? 
To  whom  address  myself,  in  tlie  absence  of  all  noti- 
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Scation  from  the  true  and  proper  oi^gan  of  conw 
muiiication  between  the  new  Government  and  foreign 
Powers  ? 

The  forecrnins*  embraces  the  substance  of  his    re- 
marks;  which    were    enhirg'ed  upon   and    nrjetl,   as 

I  decidedly  as  an  amicable  manner  and  tone  would 
dUow.  Our  interview  closed  by  my  saying'  that 
^'hat  had  fallen  from  him  had  not  escaped  my  thoug^lit^, 
hnd  was  rea^sonable  in  itself;  and  that  I  did  not 
design  to  take  the  step  until  receiving*  a  suitable 
to 


¥ 


omnmtiication  from  tlie  Provisiomd  Government  of 
its  own  existence. 

From  the  English  Embassy  I  cfo  to  our  own  office 
f  Legfation.     While  there,  Mr.  Martin,  who  went  in 
nother  dh'ection  on  first  leavings  rhe  English  Embassy 
with  me,  comes  in,  and  says  he  hears  that  M.  de  La- 
martime  is  now  preparing  an  ofiicial  note,  announcing 
to  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  the  exis- 
tence of  the  new  Government,  and  that  he  is  now  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,     I  request  Mr.  Martin  to 
write  a  line  in  my  name  to  Major  Ponssin,  telling  him 
what  he  has  heard.     Before  the  day  closes,  the  otiicial 
note  to  me  from  M.  de  Lamartine  arrives  at  my  house 
orroborating  the  above.  Its  date  is  Sunday,  the  '27th, 
This  seems  a   fit  occasion  for  saying,  that  an  es- 
med  colleague  of  the  Corps  from   South  America, 
lied  on  rae  as  soon  as  the  Provisional  Government 
rag  formed,  to  learn  my  intentions  as  to  recognising 
lie  new  Republic.     1   told  him  it  was  my  intention 
0  recognise  it  at  a  period  as  early  as  T  could  [iroperly 
e  my  way  to  that  course.     His  motive  in  hiquiring 
as,  that  he  miglit  prej>are  himself  for  following  my 
xam]>le;  and  this,  he  presumed,  woukl  be  the  case 
lUiough  he  did  not  speak  for  them)  with  the  other 
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Diplomatic  Bepresentatives  from  South  Anieric;i  nc- 
credited  to  the  Government  just  overthrown* 

Tuesday,  Februnry  29th,  The  official  communica- 
tion from  M.  de  La  marline  havinjr  jriven  me  the  authen- 
tic  document  I  desired,  I  yesterday  proceeded  to  the 
Hotel  de  Villej  to  perform  the  duty  1  had  resolved 
tipoii,  I  wore  my  diplomatic  dress,  and  requested  the 
Secretary  of  Leg*ation,  whom  I  took  with  me,  to  wear 
his.  I  also  invited  Miijor  Poussin  to  a  seat  in  my 
carriage,  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  Frenchman,  possessinfr^  as  I  believed,  the 
confidence  of  the  Provisional  Government.  I  arrived 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  two  o'clock.  Persons  were 
inside,  waiting*  receptiunSj  or  business  otherwise  to  be 
transacted  with  the  Provisional  Government  These 
came  to  a  pause  when  I  was  announced. 

Conducted  into  the  room  where  the  Provisional 
Government  was  sitting*,  I  addressed  myself  to  its 
President  nnd  Members,  by  saying*  j  that,  too  distant 
from  my  Country  to  wait  instructions,  I  song*ht  the 
first  opportunity  of  offering'  my  felicitations  to  the 
Provisioniil  Ooverrmient,  believing*  that  my  own  Go- 
vernment would  transmit  to  me  its  sraiction  of  the 
early  step  I  was  taking*  j  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
ancient  friendship  and  alliance  which  once  joined 
together  France  and  the  United  States,  was  still 
stronof  amonn*  us ;  that  the  crv  would  be  loud  and 
universal  in  my  Country  for  the  prosperity  and  {rreat- 
iiess  of  France  under  the  new  institutions  she  had  pro- 
claimed, subject  to  ratification  by  the  national  will ; 
that,  under  similar  institutions,  the  United  States  had 
enjoyed  a  long-  course  of  prosperity  ;  that  their  insti* 
tutions  had  been  stable;  and  while  they  lefl  to  all 
other    countries    the  choice  of  their    own    forms  of 
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)vernment,  they  would  naturally  rejoice  to  see  this 
real  nation  flourish  under  forms  like  their  own,  which 
id  been  found  to  unite  social  order  w  ith  public  liberty, 
concluded  with  a  repetition  of  the  hope  General 
"ftshiug^ton  expressed  to  the  French  Minister,  Arlet, 
at  Phihndelphia,  in  1796  :— that  the  ^'  friendship  of  the 
two  Republics  might  be  commensurate  with  their  ex- 

M.  Arag*o^  on  the  part  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
lent,  replied,  that  its  members  received  without 
8urprise,  but  with  lively  pleasure,  the  assurance  of  the 
sentiments  f  expressed  ;  France  expected  them  from 
ally  to  whom  she  now  drew  so  close  by  the  pro- 
lamation  of  a  Republic  ;  he  thanked  me,  in  the  name 
^f  the  Provisional  Government,  for  the  wishes  I  had 
t pressed  for  the  prosperity  and  g-reatness  of  France, 
id  concluded  by  responding  to  the  words  I  had  re- 
lied of  the  gTeat  founder  of  our  Republic, 
The  venerable  Dupont  de  TEure,  official  head  of 
Government,  and  eighty  years  of  age,  then  ap- 
iched  me.  Taking  me  by  tlie  hand,  he  said, 
Permit  me,  in  thus  taking  yoii  by  the  hand,  to  assure 
pu  that  the  French  people  grasp  that  of  the  American 
itton.*' 

The  ceremony  here  ended.     Three  members  of  the 

*fovisioual  Government  accompanied  me  to  the  out- 

le  door  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.     The  guard  presented 

Loud  cries  of  Vive  la  liepubliqm  des  EtaiB* 

Jnisf    were   lieard.     The  building  is    one    of   the 

it  in  Paris,    Crowds  were  in  front  and  all  n  round 

when  I  drove  up*   These  had  not  diminished  as  I  was 

.C'.rnirM-^  away,  and  their  renewed  shouts  of  Vii'e  la 

lqu€  des  Etats*  Unis  !  went  up  freely. 
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March  1.  My  address  to  the  Provisional  Goveni- 
ineiit  appeared  in  the  French  newspapers  of  yesterday* 
It  was  not  lor  ine  to  publish  it,  I  was  only  to 
transmit  it  to  my  own  Government,  My  answer  to 
M.  de  Lamartine^s  official  commnnication  of  the  27th 
of  February,  which  informed  me  of  his  being"  cJiarged 
with  the  duties  of  the  Foreig-n  Oftiee,  has  also  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers^  equally  without  my  instm- 
ineutality* 

This  beinj>'  reception-day  at  my  house,  hirg'e  numbers 
of  our  countrymen  and  others  call  upon  us.  Among 
tlie  latter.  Count  de  Circourt,  Heg^ives  me  the  whole 
account  of  de  Lamnrtine's  trium]ih  over  tlie  votaries  of 
the  red  flag  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  called  it  a 
critical  and  noble  triumph,  A  savant;  a  man  of 
lettei*8  J  a  patriot  ftiU  of  anxious  hopes  for  his  country, 
his  w^ords  and  manner  were  impressive.  He  gnve  de- 
tails of  the  revolution  which  I  had  not  heard  before* 
All  pointed  to  favourable  changes  in  the  French  people, 
from  the  frenzies  and  cruelty  of  their  old  Revolution, 
when  Queens  were  killed  with  frantic  joy;  religion 
tomUed  down  to  enthrone  a  Goddess  of  Reason  ;  cart- 
loads of  victims  daily  sent  to  the  g^uillotine;  or  tied 
hack  to  back  and  thrown  with  horrid  profanations  into 
the  Seine*  My  own  entries  offsets  occurring'  during  the 
days  and  nights  of  the  Revolution,  as  derived  from  the 
Secretary  of  Legation,  and  my  own  opportunities  of 
observation,  were  not  eon tni dieted  by  his  details.  I 
let  them  remain,  therefore,  as  noted  down,  with  only 
verbal  corrections  and  no  amplication,  it  being  no  part 
of  my  intention  to  write  a  full  history  of  this  Revolu- 
tion, and  willing  to  hope  thnt  it  may  disclose,  in  its 
further  progress,  us  much  improvement  over  the  old 
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[one  in  ratioual  liberty,  as  it  lias  thus  fur  eliowii  in 
humanity.* 

lu  recognizing  the  French  Eepublic,  in  the  manner  ho  did, 
I  under  the  novel  circuni stances  then  existing,  the  Author  acted,  as 
'  he  should  have  done,  under  a  high  sense  of  duty,  as  Eepresentative 
of  hh  Cuuntrj,  whatever  mny  have  been  hie  individual  judgment 
iu  reference  to  the  great  eonvulaion  then  going  on.  It  was  not 
[long  before  he  had  heavy  misgivings aa  to  the  result ;  as  the  writer 
|of  this  well  remetnbers,  and  events  soon  justified  them. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  following  extract  from  a  Pamphlet 

by  the  Author,  published  in  Philadelphia  not  long  afterwards, 

^entitled  "Character  of  Mr.  Calhoun,'*  (Vice-President  of  the  U.S. 

[who  died  in  1S50),  may  not  be  without  interest  now,  in  1872, 

rith  the  fresh  remembrance  of  another  Revolution  in  France,  and 

I  in  the  eiisting  condition  of  Fi*ench  politics.    The  Pamphlet  forms 

part  of  his  **  Occasional  Productions,  Political,  Diplomatic,  und 

I  Miscellaneous."  referred  to  in  the  Addendum  to  the  Preface  to 

1  this  Volume  : — 

*  Of  all  Americans,  he  was  among  the  few  not  carried  away  by 
[the  great  shock  iu  Europe  in  184S.     That  our  eitizens  should 
[have  given  the  French  Republic  a  cordial  first  welcome,  and  that 
[both  Houses  of  Congress  should  have  done  the  same,  was  natural; 
[but  in  his  place  as  Senator,  in  the  midst  of  enthusiasm  for  France, 
I  Calhoun  paused.    He  did  not  believe  that  by  suddenly  *'  proclaim- 
ling"  Republics,  thej  were  to  be  made.     He  kuewthat  change  wiia 
aot  always  for  the  better,  and  when  too  rapid  could  scarcely  be 
Fgood*     He  knew  all  eicelloncc  to  be  of  slow  growth,  witli  nations 
aa  penions  ;  that  it  comes  of  patience,  education,  and  long  training. 
iHia  mind,  full  of  light,  inferred  that  such  quick  convulsive  move- 
Bats  in  the  other  hemisphere,  umst  be  the  work,  with  rare 
lexoeptious,  of  a  few  selfish  or  deluded  men  in  some  places,  and, 
lin  othem,  of  what  Lord  John  Russell  called,  in  the  House  of 
fComtnons,  "a  society  of  circulating  revolutionists/*     The  real 
,  he  believed,  would  be  placed  by  so  violent  an  overthrow 
[if  existiug  things  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  before, 
le  saw  also  that  these  suddenly  *^  proclaimed'*  RcpubUcs  were 
totally  different  from  ours.     His  knowledge  of  the  Constitution 
United  States,  and  evcr}'thing  that  led  to  the  establish- 
1  of  our  Republic,  taught  him  this.     He  believed  that  the 
lohorciit  iendoucics  of  Republics  isLarting  into  life  iubtiUitaueouBly^ 
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March  2.  The  Arclibishop  of  Paris,  in  an  address 
to  the  clergy*  holds  up  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
Provisional  Governraent,  and  orders  the  colours  of  the 
Republic  to  be  placed  in  their  churches. 

The  Nuncio  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  resident  in 
Paris  under  the  Monarchy,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  La- 
niartine  has  expressed  his  profound  satisfaction  at  the 
respect  shown  by  the  people  of  Paris  to  religion,  in 
the  midst  of  the  gTent  events  that  have  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  his  conviction  that  the  Holy  Father 
would  call  down  in  all  his  prayers  the  blessing^s  of 
God  on  France.  The  letter  was  in  answer  to  M.  de 
Lamartine*s  communication  informing  him,  as  he  had 
the  other  foreign  representatives,  that  the  Provisional 
Government  had  clothed  him  with  the  functions  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs.  This  letter  of  the  Nuncio 
—the  same  who  represented  the  Pope,  while  the  King 
WHS  on  the  throne, —  m  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a 
recognition  of  the  Republic  by  His  Holiness,  and,  it  is 
thought,  will  not  be  without  its  influence  with  larg^ 
classes. 

The  turbulent  times  bring  up  the  ex-King  of  West- 
phaha,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  He  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Provisional  Governuient.  He  asks  that  a 
decree  may  be  issued  by  the  Republic  to  annul  the 
jiroscription  imposed  on  his  name  by  foreign  Powers 

were  to  disorder.  He  feared  tlietr  deteriorating  influences  upon 
Its*  More  eflpocially  did  be  fear  it  from  our  predisposition  aum- 
marily  to  applaud  all  raovomenta  against  existing  autharitf  in 
Europe,  no  matter  what  their  nature,  or  who  their  inatrumenta* 
Ho  uppreciuted  too  much  tho  immense  value  of  our  own  institn* 
tions,  to  behold  without  grief  the  danger  of  dieparagcmeiit  to 
them  by  tlio  odium  likely  to  be  brought  ujjoa  KepublicB  through 
the  abuHt'8  of  that  word  abroad.** — Euik'n  Occoiioml  J^rofiuciiofUt 
pp.  108-9, 
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in  alliance  with  the  Bourbons,  the  Revolution  having* 
destroyed  the  treaties  of  1815. 

The  Revolution  also  brings  before  the  world  n  letter 
from  another  of  the  Bonaparte  fiimily,  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon.  Returned  to  Paris  from  exile,  he  declares 
his  desii'e  to  rank  himself  under  the  Flagf  of  the  Be- 
public,  and  assures  the  Provisional  Government  of  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  they  represent,  and  of  his  personal 
sympathy  for  them. 

In  nmking'  visits  to-day,  1  was  in  districts  where  I 
had  not  been  since  the  Revolution.  Nearly  all  the 
shops  appeared  to  be  open  again.  Workmen  were 
engaged  in  repaving"  the  streets  in  the  parts  torn  up 
for  barricades.  Thing-s  have  already,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, iheir  old  appearance,  or  nearly  so.  I  did 
not  see  any  private  carriagfes,  although  I  was  in 
thoroughfares  where,  before  the  Revolution,  they  were 
always  seen  at  the  hour  I  was  out.  Hackneys  coaches, 
cabs  and  other  vehicles,  w^ere  in  the  streets  much  as 
usual.  The  theatres  are  reopened,  and  street  amuse- 
ments go  on  in  the  day  tune  along  the  Champs  Elysees, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  recovery,  judging 
merely  by  the  outside  view  of  things  along  the  streets, 
has  been  very  quick  after  this  great  convulsion.  I  had 
little  inclination  to  stroll  on  to  Neuilly,  where  that 
beautiful  summer  Palace  of  the  King  was  burned  ;  for 
w  ho  could  take  pleasure  in  looking  on  its  ruins  ? 

^larch  4.  To-day  the  funeral  of  the  citizens  who 
fell  in  the  comliats  of  the  23rd  and  24th  of  February 
took  place,  under  an  order  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. The  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Column  of  July,  where  the  old  Bastile  stood,  and 
religious  service  was  performed  in  all  the  churches. 
The  throng  drawn  together  was  chiefly  concentrated 
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ill  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  of  the  Jladeleiue, 
and  filled  the  Boulevards  for  a  great  distunce.  I  saw 
one  edge  of  it  in  going  to  the  Legation ;  and  before 
leaving  my  house  a  large  body  of  the  people  also  paaded 
within  view,  on  their  way  across  the  bridge  at  Place 
de  la  Concorde  to  join  the  funeral  processiou*  I  went 
out  to  see  this  detachment  of  it.  Numerous  tri-colored 
flags  were  displayed^  and  all  were  singing  the  Mar- 
seilles Hymn. 

March  5.  Make  a  personal  call  on  M.  de  Lamartine 
this  evening.  He  told  me  he  was  engaged  in  public 
business  da)''  and  night  almost  incessautly,  and  that 
the  labour  pressed  heavily  on  him.  I  congratulated 
liim  on  his  victory  over  the  bloody  flag  on  the  memor- 
able Friday^  the  25th  of  February.  He  says  that 
when  he  has  a  little  more  command  of  his  tioae,  he 
will  hope  to  see  more  of  me.  Just  as  I  entered  his 
hotel  (the  same  M*  Guizot  had)^  a  deputation  of 
jmpils  from  the  colleges  of  France  was  coming  out  of  his 
saloon.  I  heard  theii'  shouts  on  leaving  him.  They  had 
been  to  offer  their  homage,  and  give  expression  to  their 
hopes  and  devotedness  under  the  great  political 
change.  He  had  replied  in  a  kind  and  stirring  speech. 
He  is  always  ready  on  such  occasions  ;  happy  also  in 
his  language  and  illustrations,  especially  when  ad- 
dressed to  the  young,  who  fire  up  under  the  off-hand 
bursts  of  his  animation  and  genius. 

March  7,  M.  de  Lamartine  came  to  see  me,  but 
I  was  not  in.  I  hear  that  he  said  to  Count  Circourt 
that  two  good  things  had  hapj»ened  for  the  Eepublic  : 
the  letter  of  the  Popes  Nuncio,  and  the  address  of  the 
American  Minister ;  the  one  representing*  the  head  of 
Christianity,  the  other  the  head  of  Kepublicanism. 

^laich'il.     Count  dc  Lastcrie  and  Major  Poussiu 
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dine  with  us,  Tlie  former  was  a  member  of  the  late 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Our  eonversatiou  was  on  the 
present  state  of  thingfs  in  Paris,  and  particularly  on 
the  component  parts  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
It  is  more  than  half  believed  that  divisions  exist  amon^ 
the  members  on  some  important  points. 

March  25,  This  evening*  I  went  to  M*  de  La  mar- 
tinet The  Belgian  and  Sardinian  Ambassadors  were 
there,  with  a  few  other  gentlemen,  lladame  de  Lamar- 
tine  was  present*  M*  de  Lamartiiie  had  been  annoyed 
by  an  occurrence  at  his  house  shortly  before  I  came. 
A  deputation  of  fifty,  from  the  whole  body  of  Poles  in 
France,  waited  upon  him  with  a  request,  that  the 
Provisional  Government  would  supply  them  with  arms 
and  money  to  enable  them  to  make  a  campaign  into 
Poland  to  liberate  their  country.  He  reasoned  briefly 
with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  request  that  he 
should  kindle  up  a  war  in  Europe,  telling  them  it 
would  come  to  that.  They  did  not,  or  would  not, 
undei'stand  his  reasoning.  He  expostulated  with  them 
more  earnestly.  They  did  not  regard  that,  either,  but 
became  boisterous  in  his  very  saloon.  He  then  put 
them  down,  firmly  regardless  of  their  clamour;  for 
they  even  threatened  him  mth  a  hostile  *^  demonstra- 
tion" against  the  Government  on  the  day  following. 
Though  he  was  somewhat  moved  at  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  incident  in  his  own  domicil,  he  enters  into  con- 
versation with  his  company  with  his  usual  buoyancy, 
not  despairing  of  the  Republic  because  of  the  behaviour 
of  this  Polisli  deputation. 

March  31.  I  hear  that  early  this  month  Lord 
Normanby  said  to  M.  de  Lamartine,  in  the  name  of  his 
Government,  that  as  soon  as  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  chanu'cd  into  a  tlcfinitivo  one  bv  the  National 
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Asserably,  Great  Britain  would  accredit  her  Ambas- 
sador to  the  new  Republic ;  and  in  the  interim  keep 
up  the  necessary  business  relations,  as  well  as  those 
of  good  will  and  friendship,  Avith  the  Repubhc.  That 
the  Republic  should  desire  to  keep  on  g-ood  lerms  with 
England  is  both  natural  and  wise,  M.  de  Lamartine 
sees  this.  All  reasonable  Frenchmen  see  it.  Ambi- 
tious and  dangerous  men  suddenly  arrived  at  power, 
if  able  to  get  up  a  cry  that  Enghmd  liad  put  herself 
against  the  Republic^  niiglit  use  it  to  blast  the  hopes 
of  intenial  quiet,  so  necessary  to  France  when  about  to 
mould  her  new  institutions  into  form. 

The  Poles,  u  ho  were  brim4nll  of  anger  when  they 
left  M.  tie  Lamartine's  house  lately,  came  back  the  next 
day  with  a  larger  deputation.  He  addressed  the  in- 
creased number,  doing  it  with  such  good  sense  and 
conciliation  that,  instead  of  the  hostile  demonstration 
threatened,  he  brought  them  over  to  his  side,  with  ex- 
pressions of  regret  at  the  unreasonableness  of  their 
fii*st  expectations, 

April  2.  Among  those  at  our  table  to-day  was  M. 
George  Lafayette,  meralier  of  the  late  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, and  son  of  General  Lafayette  :  a  name  ever 
dear  to  our  country  as  the  companion  in  arniri  of  Wash- 
ington ;  who  left  France,  then  a  young  nobleman  born 
to  honours  and  fortune,  to  fight  in  our  Revolutionary 
battles  as  a  volunteer  aid  by  his  side.  He  holds  the 
Republican  principles  for  which  his  gallant  and  noble- 
minded  father  fought,  and  inherits  his  vutues.  Though 
a  Republican  of  the  Washington  school,  lie  said  to-day 
that  the  number  of  Frenchmen  in  favour  of  that  form  of 
government,  take  France  throughout,  was,  he  believed, 
very  small  For  himself,  he  desu'ed  to  see  a  Republic  ; 
but  fm  fears  were  tJicU  France  was  not  ready  for  one. 
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My  ear  could  not  be  deaf  to  these  words  from  this 
His  home  is  in  the  country,  on  the  ancient 
"estate  of  his  father.  He  thought^  nevertheless,  that 
tlie  Republic  would  stand,  so  many  parties  were  for 
upholding  it ;  each  party,  probably,  thinking*  it  raig-ht 
the  better  arrive  at  its  own  ends,  through  the  g^reat 
change  so  suddenly  come  upon  France  by  the  procla- 
matiun  of  a  Republic. 

April  10,  Count  de  Lnsterie  tells  me  that  M.  de 
Lamartine  is  opposed  to  a  double  branch  for  the  Le- 
gislature in  the  Rejmblinin  Constitution  to  be  formed 
for  France,  and  thinks  that  nlinost  all  France  will 
be  against  it, 

April  15.  Went  this  evenings  to  M.  de  La  martinets. 
He  was  not  at  home,  but  with  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. A  small  company  is  present,  and  no  more  than 
two  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  I  collect  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  evening  that  divisions  of  opinion  exist 
strongly  in  the  Provisional  Government,  and  that  se- 
rious clashing*  among*  its  members  is  even  apprehended 
before  the  National  Assembly  can  meet,  which  will  be 
in  ^lay  ;  the  elections,  or  preparatory  steps  for  them, 
being  in  progress. 

April  10.  M.  de  Tocqueville,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  celebrated  work  on  the  political  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  comes  to  see  me.  We  get  into  con- 
versation on  &ome  of  t  lie  points  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment I  mention  what  I  had  heard  of  ]\L  de  Lamartine's 
objections  to  a  double  branch  for  the  Legislative  power 
under  the  new  Republic,  We  converse  on  this  part  of 
the  subject*  I  say  that  American  experience  is  all  in 
favour  of  two  bnniehes.  For  the  illustrations  from 
history  showing  the  dangers  of  a  single  branch  and 
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ndvantog-es  of  a  double  branchy  I  refer  liiiii  to  the 
leanied  and  logical  work  of  the  elder  Adams,  formerly 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
]>atriots  and  sag^s  of  the  American  lievolution,  writ- 
ten ag-ainst  the  attack  of  JL  Turg-ot,  the  French 
Rtutesmiinj  who  reg^arded  our  preference  of  the  double 
leg-isbiture  as  only  a  misplaced  fondness  for  the  Engplish 
model  of  two  houses  of  Parliament;  but,  apart  from 
the  value  of  tliat  model,  ilr.  Adams's  reasoning-  and 
illustrations  seemed  to  me^  and  to  others  who  were 
better  judges,  to  be  founded  ou  the  elementary  maxims 
of  government  and  the  imture  of  man.  ]\L  deTocque- 
ville  seemed  familiar  w  ith  the  historical  facts  and  rea- 
souiiiw*  in  favour  of  the  double  branch,  but  wished  to 
know  what  work  of  repute  there  was  in  our  country 
which  defended  the  siugle  branch.  I  replied,  none  that 
I  knew  of;  that  not  only  did  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  establish  a  double  branch  in  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  but  all  the  States,  amounting^  to 
thirty^  which  comjjosed  the  Federal  Union  at  present, 
had  adopted  the  double  branch ;  or,  if  exceptions  existed, 
I  was  not  aware  of  them.  The  oidy  exception,  in 
our  past  history  was  in  the  Constitution  first  formed 
hy  Pennsylvania  after  the  breakings  out  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  I  remembered  no  other.  But  tlie 
same  State  changed  it  afterwards  for  a  Constitution 
with  the  double  branclh  Was  there  any  work  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  asked,  embodying  the  arguments  for 
the  single  branch  when  her  first  CV>nstitution  wiis 
formed  ?  None  that  1  was  able  to  specify,  I  said. 
The  Journals  of  the  day,  and  debates  of  the  body  which 
formed  it,  would,  doubtless,  contain  the  arg*uments  its 
advocates  used ;  but  these  I  could  not  easily  command 
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at  home.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  add^  I  remarked, 
that  Dr.  Franklin  was  friendly  to  the  single  branch ;  but 
he  rnrely  ftpoke  in  legislative  bodies,  and  never  at  length. 

Here  our  conversation  stopped  short.  M.  de 
TocqueviUe  heard  the  rappel  heatingf  in  the  streets. 
Rising  from  his  chairj  he  left  me,  liardly  pausing^  a 
moment  to  join  his  regiment  in  the  Nationiil  Guards, 
Author;  mnn  of  genius;  independent  in  his  circum- 
stances ;  addicted  to  study  ;  not  robust  in  frame ;  yet 
oft  he  goe8  for  his  musket  at  the  first  summons  of  the 
drum,  to  take  bis  stand  as  a  private  in  the  ranks*  80 
martial  is  France ! 

April  10.  This  same  day,  Count  de  Caraman  and 
Count  de  Mandelslow  dine  with  us.  The  latter  (of 
VVurtemberg*)  was  my  esteemed  colleague  in  the  Di- 
plomatic Corps  at  London,  whom  it  has  been  my  g'ood 
fortune  to  meet  here  in  Puriis,  w  here  he  is  on  a  visit ; 
my  renewed  intercom*se  witli  whom  has  a  double  value, 
from  Uis  amiable  Countess  and  accoaaplished  daughter 
being*  here  with  him. 

I  introduce  tlie  name  of  Count  Caraman  first,  for  the 
sake  of  sayinj^  that,  when  we  talked  of  the  Republic, 
he  was  for  accepting*  it,  not  because  be  held  its  0|nnion8, 
(for  he  is  known  to  his  friends  as  a  frank  and  honour- 
able legitimist,)  but  because,  thrown  upon  France  even 
bv  a  delusive  show  of  populnr  opinion,  as  he  tbouo;^ht 
it  was,  all  should,  nevertheless,  accept  it  for  present 
|>eace.  Like  others  of  hi^  political  faith,  he  appeared 
to  have  little  idea  that  it  would  succeed.  Apart  from 
tills  motive  for  alluding*  to  him,  I  am  afforded  in  doing- 
so,  the  opportunity  of  a  passing"  tribute  to  his  worth. 
Long  known  to  me, — first  in  VVashing^ton,  as  an  attrac- 
tive yaunjj  attache  to  the  French  Leg^ation  when  JL 
Serurier  was  ^liuister,  in  the  First   Napoleons  day, 
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duriiig^  both  his  grandeur  and  fall ;  again  knowing;  him 
as  beloTigiug'  to  the  French  Embassy  in  London,  when 
the  Mai*quis  d^Osmond  was  Ambassador  from  France; 
and  now  here, — his  society  has  always  been  highly 
valued  by  myself  ond  family*  Especiiilly  has  it  been 
agreeable  and  useful  to  us  in  all  social  ways  since  we 
came  to  Paris;  and  not  iinfreqiiently  from  the  political 
matter  and  conjectures  he  catches  in  his  own  cii*cleSy 
where,  as  in  all  circles,  he  listens  with  an  intelligent 
and  cultivated  mind. 

AprD  18.  I  learned  again  to-day  that  heart- 
burnings prevail  among  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Goverinnent,  w  hich  cause  intense  anxiety, 
though  happily  they  are  still  kept  out  of  the  news- 
papers. 

Tlie  rappel  which  so  suddenly  snatched  from  me  the 
enlightened  companion  with  whom  I  was  in  conversa- 
tion day  before  yesterday,  was  caused  by  a  great 
*^  demonstration*'  of  the  working-classes,  who  had  con- 
gregated in  the  Champ  de  Slars.  The  assemblage, 
which  went  on  to  increase  by  various  reinforcements 
arriving  at  this  well-known  point  as  a  rendezvous, 
moved  ofl',  to  the  number,  it  was  said^  of  fifty  thousand, 
with  banners  denoting  their  object,  which  was  to  form 
an  organization  of  labourers  to  procure  work.  Their 
umreh  was  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  Pro- 
visional Government  sits  ;  at  which  point  they  intended 
openl}^  to  announce  their  object.  An  alarm  was  raised. 
It  spread  quickly.  Rumour  succeeded  rumour,  and 
many  feared  a  new  Revolution  was  at  hand ;  thougli 
the  procession  appeared  to  be  moving  along  peaceably 
and  unarmed.  When  the  rappel  was  beaten,  the  Na- 
tional Guards  came  together  from  all  parts  of  Paris, 
It  did  not   begin  to  beat  till  noon  ;  but  in  a   few  hours 
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it  was  eomputetl  that  scarcely  fewer  than  a  luindred 
thousand  of  the  Guards  had  turned  out,  ready  to  pro- 
tect all  the  important  points  of  the  capital,  had  there 
been  a  fresh  outbreak  to  brinor  about  anotherRevolution. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  secured  aoftiinst  attack  inside 
and  from  without.  Lamartine  and  Jlarrast  appeared 
on  the  balcony,  and  were  g*reered  by  the  plaudits  of 
thousands  in  the  streets.  Their  appearance  was  hailed 
as  symbols  of  the  Republic's  safety.  This  prompt  exer- 
tion of  authority,  backed  by  such  an  armed  force  acting* 
with  order  and  discipline^  speaks  well  for  the  energy  of 
the  Provisional  Government ;  w^hich  derives  also  a  new 
monil  support  from  the  evidences  of  public  opinion, 
which  the  occasion  seems  to  have  arrayed  on  its  side. 
An  impression  exists  that  a  plot  to  overturn  it  was 
certainl)*  at  the  bottom  of  this  movement.  I  find  it 
difhcult  to  ^et  authentic  information  on  the  subject, 
and  leave  it  under  as  much  as  I  have  noted  dow^n. 

April  91.  To-day  I  receive  a  dispatch  from  the 
Secretary  of  State^  conveying^  to  me  the  approbation 
of  the  President  for  the  part  I  took  on  the  28th  of 
February  in  acknowledging  the  Frencli  Republic,  iind 
enclosinfT  me  a  letter  of  credence  to  the  Provisional 
Government. 

April  22.  I  address  an  official  note  to  M.  de  La- 
martine, informintr  liim  of  this  communication.  I 
also  send  him  a  cojiy  of  the  hotter  of  credence,  and 
request  an  interview  to  know  when  I  may  liave  the 
honour  of  delivering*  the  orijT-inal  to  the  Provisional 
Government  in  person. 

The  letter  was  in  the  customary  form  of  such  commu- 
nications from  the  executive  heads  of  Governments, 
whether  Monarchies  or  Republics. 
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April  23.  M.  de  Lamartine  informE^  me  that  he  will 
give  me  the  interview  to-morrow  at  twelve  o*clock. 

April  12,  I  chilled  at  the  Foreig^n  Office  at  twelve 
o'clock.  M-  de  Lamartine  said  that  my  formal  appear- 
ance before  all  the  menibers  of  the  Prorisional  Govern* 
ment  for  the  delivery  in  person  of  the  letter  of  credenc^^ 
could  scarcely,  he  feaced,  be  brought  about  at  as  early 
a  day  as  he  wished,  from  the  difficulty  of  g-ettingf  them 
all  together.  He  added,  that  if  I  would  overlook  the 
form  of  appearing  before  all,  he  w  ould  himself  receive 
the  letter  from  me  as  representing  them  all.  I  assentefl 
to  his  proposition. 

April  20.  1  presented  my  letter  of  credence  to 
M,  Lamartine  at  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Atfairs,  aa 
agreed* 

The  same  arrival  from  the  United  States  brought 
me  another  dispatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
forming me  that  the  President  had  appointed  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  Legation  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  United 
States  at  Rome,  The  dispatch  added  that  whomsoever 
I  would  name  as  successor  to  Mr.  JIartin,  the  President 
would  appoint  to  the  situation.  In  this  transfer  of 
Mr.  Martin  to  another  sphere  of  public  duty,  I  lose  aa 
experienced  and  highly  competent  official  assistant^ 
and  a  man  of  honourable  principles  and  deportment.* 
Many  names  are  placed  before  me  as  his  successor*  I 
select  the  attache  to  the  Legation  who  came  w  ith  me 
from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Stanton,  still  young  in 
years,  but  who  has  earned  this  confidence  from  me  by 

•  Mr.  Martin  died  soon  after  arriving  at  Koroe  to  enter  upon  I 

bis  misaioD.  "With  a  lummous  mind,  scholarly  attainmenU,  and 
bia  whf>le  nature  anti-sellisli  and  generous,  hia  frienda  will  long 
regret  hh  talenta  and  virtues, 
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Ills  intelligent  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Leg'a- 
tion,  the  quickness  u  ith  which  he  has  learned  French, 
and  his  correct  principles  and  conduct. 

April  30.  M.  de  Tocqaeville  and  Mr.  Bancroft  dine 
with  ns.  We  had  much  conversation  on  the  new  form 
of  Government  for  France ;  especially  as  regards  the 
federative  principle  and  centralization.  M.  de  Tocque- 
Tille  gave  an  account  of  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Parliaments  as  now  existing  in  the  departments. 
He  aees  great  difiicult}-  in  constructing  out  of  them 
anything  like  our  State  governments  for  France.  She 
is  too  much  disposed  to  centralization  from  long  habit, 
which  had  become  a  conviction.  His  views  were  per- 
spicuously presented.  Mr.  Bancroft,  himself  not  unin- 
formed in  this  field,  was  the  better  enabled  to  draw  out 
M,  de  Tocqueville's  opinions  and  give  point  to  what 
was  said.  For  mj'  share  in  the  conversation,  I  went 
in  favour  of  the  federative  S3  stem,  as  exemplified  in 
our  Union,  from  its  combining  with  federation  the 
strength  of  consolidation ;  federation  taking  charge  of 
the  whole  internal  concerns  of  our  States ;  consolida- 
tion (centralization)  presenting  us  with  one  front  to 
foreign  Powers. 

May  10.  The  opening  of  the  National  Assembly 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  this  month. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning,  members  began  to  enter 
the  building  erected  since  the  Revolution  for  their 
accommodation;  and  before  one  o'clock  upwards  of  six 
hundred  were  in  the  chamber.  The  body  was  tempo- 
rarily organized,  and  the  members  took  their  seats. 
The  whole  body  had  an  aspect  of  great  respectability. 
I  witnessed  the  scene  from  the  box  or  tribune  allotted 
lo  the  Dijilomatic  Corps.  Fewer  young  men  wer 
among  them  than  perhaps  might  have  been  antici^ 
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pa  ted.  Tlie  majorit)-  appeared  to  be  of  middle  age, 
above  rather  than  below  it,  and  a  portion  more  ad- 
vanced, Aniunpf  the  members  are  many  names  con- 
spicuous for  intellect  and  reputation  in  France. 

Soon  after  one  o'clock,  cannon  and  drums  announced 
the  approach  of  the  Provisional  Government,  As  they 
entered  the  vast  Chamber,  all  the  members  rose  and 
welcomed  them  with  nprais?ed  hands,  exclaiming'  and 
reiterating,  Vive  la  Repnbhque  I  Vive  le  Gouverne- 
ment  Provisoire !  The  galleries  echoed  back  the 
greetings*  The  President  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, the  venerable  Dupont,  then  made  a  brief  addrei 
The  moment  had  arrived,  he  said,  when  they  were  to 
hand  over  to  the  Kepresentatives  of  the  People,  as 
depositaries  of  the  Nation's  will»  the  power  with  which 
the  Revolution  had  invested  them  ;  they  had  pro- 
claimed the  Repubhc,  which  sprang  into  existence  in 
Februarj- ;  they  had  passed  through  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and  now  looked  with  liope  to  the  supreme 
|H>wer  of  the  Assembly  to  give  to  France  a  Republican 
constitution  that  would  suit  her.  1*he  address  was 
enthusiastically  received  amid  new  cries  of  Vive  la 
Eepublique.  The  address  struck  me  favourably  by  its 
brevity,  and  its  .simple  and  appropriate  langua^* 

The  Provisional  Government  then  withdrew.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Representatives,  who  went  into 
their  different  bureaux  for  the  purpose  of  veritying 
their  returns  under  the  election.  This  occupied  an 
hour  or  more,  when  they  returned  to  the  Chaniber. 
The  Provisional  Governuient  also  returned.  In  a  little 
wliile  it  was  proposed  that  a  solemn  proclamation  of 
the  Republic  should  be  made  by  the  Assembly.  Some 
said  this  was  unnecessary.  The  Repubhc,  they  said, 
already  existed  by  spontaneous  acclamation.     It  was 
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ie  the  sun  : — all  saw  it  Finally,  it  becotning'  known 
ihut  the  National  Guard,  and  ajore  than  a  hundred 
thousand  peojile  outsitle,  desired  to  witness  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  liepublic  in  the  open  air,  all  the 
llepresentatives  and  the  uieuibera  of  the  Provisional 
(Jovernment  went  out  on  the  steps  of  the  old  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  which  the  new  hall  adjoins;  and  there, 
with  increased  enthusiasm,  tlie  Hepublic  was  pro- 
claimed, amid  universal  shouts.  Their  reverberations, 
and  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
Hotel  des  luvalides,  made  the  scene  very  animating^. 

The  iVssembly  met  ag'ain  on  the  tilth,  when  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  raembera  were  present.  They  chose 
fur  their  presidino^  officer  M.  Buchez.  The  presiding 
orticer  is  to  be  chosen  once  a  mouth.  Six  Vice-Pre- 
sidents and  six  Secretaries  were  next  elected ;  and  the 
^Vssembly  has  held  its  sitting's  every  day  since. 

How  the  members,  nine  hundred  in  all,  stand  as  to 
puhlical  parties,  has  not  yet  been  distinctly  reveiiled. 
About  two- thirds  seem  at  present  to  be  considered 
moderate  liepubhcana  ;  but  an  intelligent  member  tells 
me  this  is  doubtful.  M.  Georg'e  Lafayette  is  chosen; 
and  his  meritorious  son,  il.  Oscar  Lafayette.  Se- 
veral bishops,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  have  baen 
chosen.  The  army  and  navy  ai-e  well  represented,  six 
generals  of  division  being  among  the  former,  as  well 
as  other  hig-h  officers.  Vice-ndmirals  are  amongf  the 
naval  officers.  It  is  supposed  that  a  hundred 
Legitimists  may  probably  have  been  chosen,  with 
some  Orleanists,  and  otliei'S  not  Itepiiljlicans  before  the 
34th  of  February.  But  no  one  of  any  class  or  party, 
appears  to  think  of  any  other  form  of  government  but 
llepublicau.  The  Abbe  Lacordaire,  the  distinguished 
ecclesiastic,  has  so  ex[>re83ed  himself  in  the  Assembly. 
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He  declared  that  before  the  events  of  February  he 
was  a  monarchist,  but  was  now  for  a  RepubKc.  So 
with  the  whole  body.  Twice  has  their  constitutional 
Monarchy  failed.  A  Kepublic  has  come^  as  a  fate. 
Let  it  be  fairly  tried.  This  seems  the  feeling^,  this  the 
apparent  determination,  of  all.  Fortunate  also  is  it 
that  so  many  eminent  men  are  seen  in  the  Assembly^ 
whether  taken  from  civil  or  ecclesiastical  life,  or  the 
army  and  navy.  It  holds  out  good  assurances  that 
intellect  and  knowledge  of  a  high  order  will  not  be 
wanting  to  its  deliberations.  This  was  foreseen  as 
the  result  of  universal  suffrage,  which  was  the  rule 
in  choosing  the  members.  It  was  foreseen  and 
foretold,  as  its  practical  operation,  that  large  bodies  of 
the  working  and  labouring  classes  among  the  people, 
when  coming  up  to  vote,  or  before  the  day,  would 
probably  seek  the  aid  of  prominent  and  trustworthy 
persons  known  to  thera  in  the  various  departments  or 
communes,  to  make  out  suitable  nominations  for  them ; 
expressing  their  willingness  to  support  freely  tickets 
prepared  in  that  way  and  put  into  their  hands.  This 
is  understood  to  have  been  the  mode  pursued  in  the 
elections  throughout  large  portions  of  rural  France. 

Several  important  reports  were  laid  before  the 
Assembly  by  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Cabinet 
on  surrendering  up  their  posts.  Amongst  them,  M. 
de  Lamartine's  manifesto,  issued  early  in  March,  is 
memorable.  It  considers  the  treaties  of  1815  as 
abolished.  It  announces  to  foreign  nations  that  France, 
as  a  Republic,  does  not  desire  to  enter  the  family 
of  nations  as  a  disturbing  phenomenon  of  European 
order;  that  war  was  not  her  principle,  but  peace; 
but  that  "  if  conditions  of  war  were  laid  down  to  the 
French  people,''  they  would  be  accepted ;  that  "  the 
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Republic  was  only  the  intellectual  ally  of  nations 
desiring-  to  live  by  the  sarae  principle  us  ita  own  ; 
France,  as  a  Republic,  aimed  not  at  setting-  the  world 
on  fire»  but  only  to  shine  from  her  place  on  the  horizon 
of  nations,''  These  are  some  of  its  words.  The  docu- 
ment shows  the  fertile  thoughts  of  a  rich  mind,  rather 
than  the  usual  tone  and  diction  of  state  papers.  While 
declaring-  that  "the  treaties  of  1815  exist  no  long-er 
as  la\^^  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Republic/'  it 
admits  the  ^* territorial  circumscriptions"  of  those 
treaties  as  a  basis ;  a  point  de  dipartj  in  its  relations 
with  other  nations. 

The  Reports  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  of 
Finance  ;  of  Public  Instruction  }  of  Justice ;  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce ;  and  of  War ;  made  known 
what  had  been  done  in  those  several  departments.  The 
Report  of  the  Minister  of  War  shows  an  army  larger 
than  under  the  monarchy;  namely,  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  eighty  thousand  cavalry  ;  and  the 
Garde  Mobile,  about  fifteen  thousand  strong,  has  been 
added  to  the  military  force  of  Paris. 

There  was  also  a  summary  Report  from  the  Pro- 
visional Government  as  a  body,  which  was  read  by  M. 
de  Laraartine  ;  and  the  Assembly  passed  a  vote  that 
the  Provisional  Goverament  had  deserved  well  of  the 
Country* 

By  as  much  as  I  can  learn  thus  far  of  the  opinions 
of  the  members,  through  intercourse  w  ith  some  who 
are  emuient,  the  predominating  feeling  is  for  centrali- 
zation. The  unity  of  France,  her  martial  character, 
her  position  in  Europe — which  imposes  on  her  the 
duty  of  being  ready  for  war  now  as  much  as  ever — all 
point  to  centraUzation ;  and  the  members  appear  to 
think  that  a  single  lejfislative  chamber  will  best  sub- 
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serve  all  these  great  conditions  of  her  existence,     A 
I>hiriil  Executive  seems  to  find  favour  with  some. 

Now  tliat  the  Provisional  Governnient  has  come  to 
an  end,  brief  notices  of  its  course  may  not  be  out  of 
place  as  part  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  epoch  in 
France. 

The  sudden  prohibition  of  a  political  banquet  wliich 
the  opposition  intended  to  celebrate  on  the  2*Jd  of 
February  drove  the  King-  from  his  throne.  He  reached 
England  in  sidety  with  his  incomparable  Queen.  That 
this  prohibition  was  the  immediate  cause  of  bis  expul- 
siouj  even  if  other  causes  existed  for  trouble  of  some 
kindj  all  agree.  The  first  demonstrations  of  violence 
under  the  siipprpssion  of  the  banquet  were  appeased 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministers ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  accidental  firing  of  the  troops  upon  the 
people,  from  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  many  among  the  well  informed  think  there 
would  have  been  no  Revolution  at  all,  more  especially 
as  revolutions  generally  come  when  nations  are  in  a 
suffering  state,  not  when  they  are  prosperous.  If 
there  he  dissentients  from  this  opinion,  all  with  whom 
I  conversed  admit  that  France,  as  a  nation^  had  no 
intention  of  creating,  and  was  in  no  exjiectation  of 
seeing,  a  Republic.  It  took  the  nation  by  surprise. 
It  sprang  into  being,  as  the  venerable  Dupont  said  in 
his  address.  It  presented  itself  with  the  same  sudden* 
ness  as  the  Jlonarchy  fell.  He  equally  spoke  the 
truth  in  saying  the  Provisional  Government  had 
'^  passed  through  difficult  circumstances/*  Considering 
its  incongruous  composition,  the  wonder  is  that  it  held 
together  until  the  Assembly  met  —a  result  attributable 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  influence  of  dc  Lamartine.  It 
had  to  enter  upon  its  functions  instant er.      There  was 
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no  interval  for  deliberation  j  none  for  reconciling' 
jarring'  opinions,  even  if  all  its  members  could  ever 
have  moved  in  concert.  Whatever  was  to  be  done, 
W08  wajited  on  the  moment*  The  chasm,  opened  by 
the  poUtical  earthquake,  was  to  be  closed.  To  have 
left  it  open,  would  have  invited  evils  greater  than  any 
which  could  arise  from  the  injudicious  exercise  of  the 
new-born  authority.  This  all  saw*  All  rallied  round 
that  authority,  as  the  only  safety  for  all. 

To  mention  all  that  this  new-born  authority  did,  is 
no  part  of  my  purpose;  but  the  most  important  of  its 
acts  may  be  summarily  brought  into  view. 

It  abolished  all  titles;  and  removed  all  shackles  from 
the  press. 

It  decreed  universal  suffrag'e  by  ballot  to  all  French- 
men twenty-one  years  old,  except  convicts,  without 
requiring-  any  qualiHcation  of  property. 

It  abolished  death  for  all  political  oiFences,  and 
liberated  from  prison  all  who  were  confined  for  such 
offences ;  and  abolished  imprisonment  lor  debt. 

It  gave  bread  to  all  workmen  thrown  out  of  employ 
by  the  Revolution,  not  indefinitely,  but  for  a  season. 

It  promised  them  employment,  and  did  employ 
large  numbers  in  the  public  workshops. 

It  ordnined  that  the  citizens  skin  in  the  streets 
whilst  fighting  against  the  Monarchy  were  to  be 
adopted  by  tlie  nation. 

It  decreed  that  in  addition  to  existing  taxes  (the 
payment  of  which  was  urged  in  advance),  the  direct 
taxes  should  be  increased  fifty-five  per  cent^  for  the 
present  year ;  an  increase  which  would  have  added  a 
Iiundred  and  ninety  millions  of  francs  to  the  national 
income  of  the  year. 

It  emancipated  at  once  the  slaves  in  all   French 
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colonies,  and  made  a  ratable  proportion  of  them  eligible 
as  members  of  the  National  Assembly  equally  with 
members  chosen  in  France, 

These  were  araong*  the  primary  acts  of  the  Pro-»  j 
visional  Government  promulg'atedj  and,  as  far  as  pos-i 
sible,  executed,  very  soon  after  it  " sprang*''  into  being', 
A  multitude  of  others  growing  out  of  them,  or  in 
separate  fields,  followed  quiclily  in  their  wake*  Most 
of  those  I  specify  were  elementary.  Some  were  bene- 
ficent; some  necessary  to  keep  down  fresh  outbreaks; 
but  scarcely  any  one  would  say  that  all  were  wise. 
More  mijorht  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
leave  a  portion  of  them  for  the  Representatives  of  the 
whole  nation  to  act  upon  when  the  National  Assembly 
met. 

Looking  to  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  all  its 
early  steps  towards  other  states  may  be  remembered, 
with  approbation.  It  kept  the  peace  of  Europe,  when 
the  Revolution  threw  out  fuel  broadcast  for  kindling 
fearful  strife  among  nations.  It  nipped  in  the  bud  an 
onslaught  on  Poland,  in  which  whole  thousands  of  the 
French  would  eagerly  have  joined.  It  kept  down  bel- 
ligerent inroads  into  Italy,  which  the  impetuosity  and 
fire  of  Frenchmen  were  ready  to  make.  It  did  the 
same  towards  Belgium.  This  pacific  policy  i^as  kept 
steadily  in  view  by  M,  de  Lauiartine,  and  maintained 
by  his  intellectual  and  moral  powen  It  was  the  best 
commentary  upon  his  o\^'n  manifesto;  rendering  clear, 
parts  which  might  have  been  thought  obscure  through 
the  redundancy  and  rhetoric  of  its  periods.  Nor  did  he 
receive  encouragingly,  but  the  contrary,  deputations 
from  Ireland,  who  came  over  with  warm  congratula- 
tory addresses  on  the  Revolution,  in  the  hope,  possibly, 
of  aid  for  Irish  grievances  j  any  steps  towards  which 
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must  have  coin  promised  the  new  Kepublic  with  Eiig"- 
hindj  nnd  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  eve  of  war, 
if  not  actual  war. 

The  great  difficulty  was  with  the  finances.  The 
taxes  were  not  paid  in  advance,  as  urg-ed ;  and  the 
decree  for  increasing-  so  larf>:elv  the  direct  taxes  was  of 
doubtful  policy  and  uncertain  of  success.  Money  dis- 
appeared* Cre<lit  was  down,  and  could  not  be  revived^ 
while  the  future  was  uncertain  and  the  new  expenses 
great.  The  shops  of  Paris  had  reopened,  as  if  by 
magic,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  Revolution.  They 
lost  no  time  in  making  a  display  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, natural  where  with  so  many  their  all  was  at 
stake  in  the  revival  of  business.  But  those  who 
walked  about  in  the  streets  found  that  to  reopen  shops 
was  not  to  bring  back  custom.  Stepping  into  one 
near  the  Rue  du  Bac  for  some  gloves^  I  received  from 
those  in  attendance  the  assiduous  attention  always  to 
be  met  with  in  French  shops.  On  coming  away,  I 
learned  that  they  had  sold  nothing  else  that  day  I  It 
was  then  near  evening,  and  the  shop  one  in  good 
vogue*  This  was  perhaps  a  month  after  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  hundreds  of  shops,  if  not  in  the  same,  were 
probably  in  predicaments  not  very  dififerent. 

The  first  wants  of  the  Provisional  Government  led 
to  enormous  expenditure.  For  a  while  it  drew  upon 
the  funds  left  by  the  Monarchy ;  but  these  rapidly 
diminished.  Demand  upon  the  public  purse  was  con- 
stant ;  supplies  to  it  precarious.  Small  dealers  were 
straitened,  many  ruined  ;  and  large  firms  began  to  give 
wny.  A  loan  of  a  hundred  millions  of  franco  was  me- 
ditated, but  fell  through  from  the  stagnation  of  business 
and  general  distrust.  It  wqs  supposed  that  there  had 
been  an  average  monthly  payment  of  more  than  three 
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iiiillions  of  frillies  since  the  close  of  February,  to  support 
unemployed  workmen  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  leaving 
out  what  was  paid  in  the  proviuces. 

Amidat  tlie  financial  embarrassiiicnts  of  the  Republic, 
inevitable  to  its  premature  birth,  it  was  cheered  by 
numberless  voluntary  acts  of  patriotism  throughout  the 
land.  Workmen,  fortunate  enough  to  get  employment, 
made  known  theii*  desire  to  give  up  a  day's  wages  in 
every  week  to  the  State,  Peasants  in  the  country 
made  au  offering  of  their  silver  forks  and  spoons  for  the 
pubhc ;  for  with  these  it  would  seem  that  a  krge  por- 
tion of  the  peasantry  of  the  country  were  supplied. 
Bankers  came  forward  with  hberal  donations,  side  by 
side  with  private  individuals  who  niiide  smaller  ones. 
Admirals  iu  the  navy  renounced  a  portion  of  their  pay 
and  emoluments*  Even  needle-women,  so  badly  paid 
everywhere,  perhaps,  desired  that  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  should  be  accepted  by  the  Republic.  I  give 
samples  only  of  this  feeling.  While  the  sum  total  of 
al!  such  oblations  is  of  little  account  \^  hen  the  treasury 
of  a  great  nation  is  iu  straits,  there  was  something  in 
them  honourable  to  the  French,  especially  to  the  cona* 
moil  people,  when  their  country  was  suffering — suffer- 
ing under  evils  which,  although  believed  to  be  tem- 
porary, pressed  sorely  upon  the  middle  and  lower 
classes. 

May  11,  The  power  of  the  Provisional  Government 
being  extinct,  the  National  Assembly  yesterday  chose 
the  following  persons  to  be  the  Executive  Committee 
until  the  new  Constitution  comes  into  existence : 
namely — 

M.  Arago,  M*  Gamier  Pages,  M.  Marie,  M.  de 
Lainartine,  and  M*  Ledru  IaoUiik 

Ma}'  12*     Yesterday  the  IVeaident  of  the  Assembly 
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aniiouuced  that  the  ExeciUivc  Comniirtee  hrul  selecteil 
the  followiiif^f  |>pi*8ons  to  compose  the  Ministry  : — 

Jules  Bastide,  Mhiister  of  Foreig-n  Affairs  ;  M»  Cre- 
mieux,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  M*  Recurt,  Minister  of  the 
Interior ;  M.  Carnot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
with  M.  Reynaud  as  Under  Secretary  ;  M.  Bethniont, 
Minister  of  Public  Worship;  M.  Flocon,  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  AgTicnUure;  M.  Trehit,  Minister  of 
Public  Works;  M.  Diiclerc,  Jlinister  of  Finnnce;  51. 
Charms,  Mitnster  of  War  ad  infcrim  [General  Cavaig- 
nac  became  so  a  few  days  afterwards] ;  Admiral  Cosy, 
Minister  of  Murine ;  M.  Murrast  and  M.  Caussidi^re  to 
retain  their  respective  situations  as  Mayor  of  Paris  and 
Prefect  of  Police. 

May  12.  Receive  a  letter  from  the  President,  ac* 
companied  by  a  joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  tendering" 
the  congratulations  of  the  American  to  the  French 
people  upon  the  success  of  their  recent  eflfbrts  to  conso- 
lidate the  principles  of  liberty  in  a  Republican  form  of 
gpovernment.  1  am  dii'ccted  by  the  President  to  present 
an  authenticated  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  French 
Government. 

May  13.  Wait  on  M.  Bastide,  tlie  new  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  this  moniing,  to  inform  him  that  I 
had  received  the  joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  and 
requesting  to  know  at  what  time  it  would  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  Executive  Committee  to  gTant  me  the 
honour  of  an  audience  to  present  it,  as  directed  by  the 
Presideut*  The  Minister  promises  to  make  known  my 
request  and  give  me  an  answer,  I  leave  with  him  a 
copy  of  the  Resolution, 

May  15.  Great  commotion  in  Paris ;  the  rappol 
beating ;  streets  filled  with  the  military ;  alarming 
nimoui'S  of  fresh  trouble.     I  hasten  to  the  ofiice  of  the 
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Legation ;  troops  obstruct  niy  passage  over  the  near 
bridge  at  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  I  go  another  way. 
Return  at  two  o'clock  by  the  bridge  of  the  Invalide:^. 
1  stop  at  the  residence  of  my  countryman,  Mr.  Aiken, 
a  g-entleman  of  South  Carolina,  living  in   Rue  St, 
Dominique,  where  onr  former  Minister,  Mr.  King,  lived* 
I  there  learn  that  thousands  of  soldiers  are  surrounding  i 
the  National  Assembly ;   the  cause  not  known.     On 
reaching  home,  I  hear  that  another  Revolution  is  iu 
progress.    Go  out  again,  trying  to  ascertain,  from 
acquaintances  at  hand,  what  the  alarm  amounts  to. 
Hear  that  mobs  of  disorganizers  and  Red  RepubUcana 
from  the  clubs  of  Paris,  the  communists,  socialists,  i 
and  such  like,  broke  suddenly  into  the  National  As- 1 
sembly  and  stopped  its  deliberations. 

May  16.  It  turns  out  that  not  only  was  the  Assem- 
bly invaded  yesterday  and  nearly  all  the  members 
driven  by  violence  from  their  seats,  but  that  the  assail- 
ants proceeded  to  proclaim  a  new  Revolution.  The 
Assembl} ,  however,  regained  its  authority  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  assailants  were  discomfited. 

May.  17.  The  Assembly  took  steps  3esterday,  and 
are  adopting  further  steps  to-day,  against  the  con- 
spirators and  others  concerned  in  this  outrage  upon  its 
autborit}'.  Arrests  have  been  made;  amongst  them 
Barb^s,  Sobrier,  Huber,  Rey,  Albert  (late  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Provisional  Government),  and  Ras- 
pail.  The  last  is  editor  of  a  paper  called  the  ^*  Friend 
of  the  People,"  Treachery  is  charged  upon  some  of 
the  National  Guard,  particularly  General  Courtais, 
the  commander,  who  has  been  arrested. 

May  18.  Further  arrests  are  made  of  the  con- 
spirators and  their  confederates. 
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May  19,  Receive  a  note  from  the  Minister  of 
Foreigii  Affairs,  in  answer  to  my  verbal  communica- 
tion to  him  of  the  13th,  informing*  me  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  receive  me  on  the  33nt],  at  the 
Petit  Luxembourg-^  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  Minister 
gives  as  a  reason  for  not  having*  named  an  earlier  day, 
the  disturbed  condition  of  thing's  that  has  existed  in 
Paris. 

May  19.  Receive  a  dispatch  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  relative  to  the  tobacco  monopoly.  It  encloses  a 
memorial  from  merchants  in  Baltimore  interested  in 
the  trade,  and  instructs  me  to  use  my  best  endeavours 
to  have  the  whole  subject  placed  on  a  better  footintf 
than  it  has  been  hitherto  in  France. 

May  20.  I  will  nuta  down  some  of  the  particulars 
of  the  late  bold  attempt  to  overset  the  Republic, 

The  15th  of  May  had  been  fixed  upon  for  a  debate 
in  the  National  Assembly  on  the  Polish  and  Italian 
questions.  It  was  expected  that  on  this  occasion  M. 
de  Lamartine  would  fully  explain  what  had  been  the 
course  of  the  Provisional  Government  towards  those 
countries,  and  unfold  the  future  intentions  of  France. 
The  expectation  of  this  debate  had  created  excitement 
in  Paris.  It  was  known  that  the  violent  pnrty,  dissa- 
tisfied at  the  issue  of  the  elections,  had  given  strong* 
expression  to  their  discontent  at  the  clubs  and  in  other 
waj'sj  and  it  was  apprehended  that  when  the  day  lor 
the  debate  arrived,  the  occasion  mig^ht  be  turned  to 
midchief.  Accordingly,  on  Monday,  the  15th,  a  great 
procession  was  arranged  by  the  malcontents.  It  was 
termed  a  "  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Polish  cause." 
The  Poles  were  marshalled  in  all  their  force  in  the 
streets.  With  them,  were  thousands  of  violent  persons 
from  the  clubs,  and  their  deluded  and  desperate  asso- 
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ciates,  who    Iind  mode    tlie  knowTi  popiihirity  of  the 
rolish  cause  a  cloak  for  their  designs.     The  whole 
inarelied  in  a  body,  formidable  in  iiumher,  towards  the 
Assenddvj  avoiding-  at  first  all  outward  gi^ns  of  disor- 
der or  bad  intentions.     Many  of  them,  however,  had 
concealed  weapons,  as  bayonets  and  kiiives  under  their 
clothes-     The  Governraeut  was  on  its  guard,  and  liad 
sufficiently  protected  the   Assembly^   as  was   helievedj 
against  approaches  on  that  da}^  by  any  multitudinous 
pi  ocession,  whatever  its  pretext.     But,  tlirough  trea- 
chery somewherej  the  procession  was  allowed  to  pass 
the  main  barrier  ;  when  its  desperate  bandsj  with  w  ell- 
[danned  movements,  burst  into  the  Assembly,    drove 
nearly  all  the  uierabei*8  from  their  seats,  and  actually  pro- 
claimed from  the  tribune  a  new  Provisional  Government 
for  France. 

The  violence  and  consternation  of  the  scene,  equalled 
for  a  while,  it  is  said  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  any- 
thing that  occurred  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  when 
the  monarchy  was  overthrown.  The  Representatives 
did  not,  however,  move  from  their  seats,  until  compel- 
led by  violence.  The  conspirators  luu'ried  off  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  consummate  their  work  of  usurpa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  cause  of  order  was  col- 
lecting its  strength  for  a  triumph.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  individual  instances  of  treachery  in  the 
National  Guard,  its  aggregate  force  rallied  to  putdo\^7i 
the  daring  outrage.  The  perpetrators  were  scattered 
without  the  necessity  of  bloodshed,  so  prompt  and  over- 
powering was  the  turn-out  of  bayonets  against  them, 
with  cannon  in  reserve.  They  had  possession  of  the 
Government  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  by 
seven  in  the  evening,  the  Assembly  had  resumed  it.^ 
sitting  and  the  Executive  Committee  its  authoritv* 
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This,  in  a  few  words,  is  an  accoimtof  what  happeneil, 
M  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  sift  it  out.  Numerous 
unrests  have  been  made.  The  ring-leaders  are  not  yet 
nil  known,  but  will  be  ferreted  out,  it  is  presumed. 
On  the  whole,  the  Eepublic  appears  to  have  grained,  by 
the  prompt  suppression  of  this  attempt  to  overturn  it. 
Yet  that  such  men  should  have  carried  their  point, 
even  to  a  momentary  success,  awakens  uneasiness, 
thoug-h  it  may  not  all  be  expressed. 

They  called  themselves  the  People,  in  presence  of 
the  nine  Imndred  Representatives  just  chosen  by  the 
different  sections  of  the  ei{^hty-five  departments  of  all 
France  under  universal  suflran^e.  But,  said  the  con- 
spirators, they  do  not  represent  the  Democracy  of 
France !  The  names  of  those  who  were  to  have  formed 
the  new  Provisional  Government  were  g-iven  out  by  the 
conspirators  in  the  National  Assembly,  as  far  as  could  be 
heard  in  the  confusion^  and  were  afterwards  auuounced 
at  the  Hot^l  de  A^ille,  The  newspapers  published 
them.  In  the  house  of  Sobrier,  who  was  arrested,  as 
mentioned,  decrees  ^vere  found  ready  prepared.  The 
first  among*  them  beg*ins  with  saying,  that  the  National 
Assembly  was  composed  in  a  great  deg'ree  of  reaction- 
aries ;  that  it  had  violated  its  mission,  lost  time  when 
misery  demanded  relief,  refused  to  create  a  "  Ministry 
of  Labour;"  and,  after  further  recitals,  declares  that 
the  people  of  Paris,  as  an  advance  guard,  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  charge  of  watching  over  the  trusts 
committed  to  the  Kepresentatives  who  had  violated 
them  ;  then  it  creates  a  Committee  of  ^*  Public  Safety," 
(us  in  the  old  Revolution,)  to  be  invested  with  unlimited 
powers  for  constituting  a  truly  Democratic  Eepublic, 
and  stifle  reaction  by  the  most  energ^etic  means.  This 
ii)   an    extmct  i'rom  it.     By  other  decrees,  ''  known 
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patriots''  were  to  form  a  new  National  Guard,  to  be  called 
*<La  Force  Ouvricre;''  and  capitalists,  whom  they 
accuse  of  hiding-  their  money  since  February,  were  to 
be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  half  their  incomes,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  calculation  which  the  malcontents  had  carefully 
made  out 

ilay  22.  Arrests  have  been  made  of  more  than  three 
hundred  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  Assembly  has 
issued  an  address  or  proclamation  under  the  event.  It 
is  headed  *'  Tlie  National  Assembly  to  the  People  of 
France/'  and  states  that  these  seditious  men  have 
attempted  the  ^eatest  of  crimes  in  a  free  country — the 
crime  of  treason  ag*ainst  the  National  Sovereignty  ;  but 
that  order  would  come  out  of  this  great  trial,  and  justice 
reach  the  g-uilty.  It  fills  the  third  of  a  column  in  a 
newspaper.  It  was  adopted  by  a  strong  vote  of  the 
Assembly,  and  is  to  be  printed  and  posted  up  in  all 
the  departments,  and  in  every  commune  in  France. 

A  Fete  in  honour  of  the  Republic  was  celebrated  3'es- 
terday.  It  was  in  contemplation  since  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  but  had  been  retarded  by  circum 
Btancegj  and  amongst  them,  this  conspiracy.  Coming- 
after  it  was  crushed,  the  celebration  was  the  more  ani- 
mated. The  weather  was  remarkably  fine.  The 
procession  was  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  comprehended  everythiug  in  the 
way  of  street  exhibition,  real  and  allegorical,  that  Paris 
could  effect.  A  colossal  Statue,  emblematic  of  the 
Republic,  was  not  wanting  to  the  display.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  the  chief  feature  in  it  all^  moved, 
off  in  columns  four  deep  from  the  main  front  of  their 
chamber,  each  with  a  small  badge  or  ribbon  in  his  coat, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  mass.  They  were  greeted 
by  thousands  and  thousands ;  shouts  going  up  of  Vive 
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la  Republique  !  Vive  FAsseinblee  Nationale  !  They 
marched  towards  the  Champ  de  Mars,  falling'  in  with 
tlie  g^rand  procession  at  or  near  that  spot.  The  Ka- 
tioual  Guards  and  troops  of  the  line  were  out  in  o^reat 
numbers,  the  former  epec^all3^  Tri-coloured  flaj^s 
floated  ever3'where,  and  other  banners  were  displayed. 
At  niffht  there  was  a  gfrand  illuminatioih  We  drove  out 
to  see  it.  Along*  the  whole  Champs  Elysees,  IVom  Place 
de  hi  Concorde  to  the  Triumphal  Arch,  was  one  glitter 
of  light,  under  all  the  blaze  of  French  pyrotechnics. 
Order  was  maintained  durlngf  the  whole  f&te  in  which 
probably  half  a  million  of  people,  military  and  civil, 
men  and  women,  young*  and  old,  may  have  ining-led, — 
most  of  them,  to  all  appearances,  full  of  joy.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  was  a  million  of  francs.  I  have  not  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  by  me  at  this  moment, 
but  think  that  was  the  sum  voted.  When  the  appro- 
priation for  itj  in  advance,  was  proposed^  a  member 
rose  to  remind  the  Chamber  that  Paris  was  full  of 
workmen  out  of  employment  and  fed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  nevertlieless,  the  grant  went  promptly  through, 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

May  23.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  having 
appointed  the  22d  as  the  day  when  the  Executive 
Committee  would  receive  the  Joint  Resolution  of  Con^ 
gress,  I  repaired  yesterday  to  the  Petit-Luxembourg  at 
twelve  o'clock,  where  the  five  members  were  assembled 
to  receive  me. 

On  being  introduced,  I  said  that  I  had  the  honour 
to  present  to  their  Excellencies  a  Resolution*  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  passed  on  to  the  13th  of 
April,  tendering,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Ame- 
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rican  People,  the  congTatulations  of  Congfress  to  tlie 
People  of  France,  upon  the  success  of  their  recent 
efforts  to  consolidate  the  principles  of  liberty  in  a 
Republican  form  of  g^overnment.  The  Resolution  had 
the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  their  Constitution^  and  I,  as 
their  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  had  been  instructed, 
under  a  clause  of  the  Resolution,  to  present  it. 

In  fulfilling  this  duty  I  was  charged  by  the  Pre- 
sident to  sfiy,  that  these  cong^ratulations  of  the  Leg-is^ 
lative  and  Executive  branches  of  the  Government  did 
but  reflect  the  general  feeling*  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  who  never  could  view  with  indifference 
the  progress  of  civil  liberty  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  great  nation  ever  associated 
with  the  establishment  of  their  o^n  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence* The  President,  beholding  with  admiration 
the  spirit  of  order  and  peace  which  reigned  as  soon  as 
the  late  Revolution  was  achieved^  had  the  anxious 
hope  that  the  same  spirit  would  continue;  he  hoped 
that  France  might  be  blessed  with  internal  tranquillity, 
whilst  occupied  in  her  great  work  of  building  up  her 
new  institutions  of  government,  and  be  spared  the 
miseries  of  foreign  war.  He  believed  that  those  insti- 
tution?, calmly  constructed  with  the  best  wisdom  of 
France,  would  thus  have  auspicious  opportunities  to 
become  improved  and  strengthened  in  a  manner  to 
command  the  approbation  of  mankind,  and  secure  to 
France  a  long  career  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  The 
People  of  the  United  States^  whose  birthright  was 
freedom,  required  time  and  peace  after  their  Revolution 
successfully  to  found  and  consolidate  their  system  of 
government,  republican  in  form,  popular  in  principle, 
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e  from  the  elements  of  order  mherent  in  its 
- ;  for  its  efficienc}^,  like  its  daratioii,  was  the 
-  of  the  checks  it  imposed  on  power, 
le^^f  were  the  senHmeiits,  these  the  hopes,  cherished 
ards  France  by  the  President,  speaking*  under  this 
lolution  of  Congress,  in  the  name  of  the  American 
^eople,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  ancient  attachment  to 
their  renowned  and  g-encrous  all}^  in  the  dtiys  of  Wash- 
ing'ton.  And  I  concluded  by  saying  how^  much  1  felt 
honoured  in  beings  the  instrument  for  conveying'  them 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  of  my  Country. 

M.  de  Lamartine,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, replied  to  the  above  address.  Generally,  in 
these  memorandums,  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary 
to  set  forth  the  contents  of  documents  or  dispatclies 
otherwise  than  by  a  faithful  indication  of  their  mean- 
ing ;  but  in  this  instance  I  depart  from  that  course,  and 
will  give  M.  de  Laniartine's  reply  in  his  own  words- 
After  having  been  delivered,  it  was  printed  in  the 
Moniteur  as  follows: — 

'*  Sir :  The  Resolution  w  hich  you  present  to  us  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  Legislative  bod}-,  and  the 
President  of  the  American  Republic,  is  a  happy  con- 
firmation of  the  recognition  of  the  French  Republic 
which  you  were  the  first  to  proclaim.  The  new  Go- 
vemment  of  the  Republic  w^ould  view  with  a  just 
susceptibility,  foreign  Governments  mixing  up  counsel 
with  the  expression  of  their  good  wishes ;  but,  in  the 
intimate  relations  which  exist  between  the  French 
Republic  and  that  of  America,  every  word  that  the 
latter  may  address  to  us  will  be  received  on  the  score 
of  perpetual  friendship,  Tlie  Senate,  the  Legislative 
Body,  and  the  Executive  power  of  the  United  States 
Uiay  be  convinced  that  their  wise  counsels  serve  m 
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advance  as  a  law  to  the  Freuch  Republic ;  not  only 
will  it  follow  in  their  path,  but  it  will  follow  the 
examples  which  they  give  of  the  order  of  regular  insti- 
tutions^ of  attention  to  its  neig^hbours^  of  solicitude  for 
labour^  instruction,  and  the  ]>rosperity  of  the  people. 
The  names  of  Washing-ton,  Jefferson,  and  Jackson  are 
inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  new  Republic ;  and  if 
France  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  its  future  annals 
naaiea  worthy  of  these,  liberty  will  assume  its  real 
chaiaeter  on  the  old  Continent^  as  it  has  done  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  Atlanlic/' 

May  24.  In  the  National  Assembly,  yesterday,  M. 
de  Laniartine  stated  that  the  American  Minister  had 
just  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  a  Resolu- 
tion from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  recog- 
nise the  French  Republic^  and  to  congratulate  it  on  its 
existence-  Up  to  the  present  time  tlie  Executive  power 
had  always  acted  of  itself  in  such  circumstances ;  but 
on  this  occasion  it  was  the  whole  Congress  of  the 
United  States  whicli  had  directly  addressed  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  French  Republic.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  would  be  advisable^  he  thought,  to  respond  to 
such  proceeding  by  one  of  a  similar  nature ;  and^  in 
consequence,  he  had  to  propose,  in  tlie  name  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  that  the  Assembly  should  nomi- 
nate a  committee  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  American 
Congress^  which  should  be  forwarded  with  as  httle 
delay  as  possible. 

The  announcement  of  this  proposition  was  followed 
by  cries  from  all  parts  of  the  Chamber  of  Yes,  yes ! 
It  was  immediately  referred  by  the  Assembly  to  the 
Committee  of  Foi'eign  Atl'iiirs. 

May  25.  To-day,  in  the  National  Assemhh,  IVf. 
Drouyu  de  FHuys  rose,  aud  spoke  to  the  following 
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effect:— The  Assembly,  he  said,  had  char^jed  the 
standingf  CoLnmittee  of  Foreign  Affairs^  of  which  he 
was  Chairman,  to  propose  an  Address  in  answer  to  the 
felicitations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

|tives  of  the  United  States;  that  when  France  changed 
her  form  of  government  by  a  striking'  exercise  of 
national  sovereign ty,  the  American  Eepiiblic  at  once, 
through  its  Minister,  hastened  to  recognise  a  sister  in 
the  French  Republic ;  and  when  the  events  were  known 
at  Washington,  the  President  declared  that  the  Ame- 
rican Minister  had  perfectly  comprehended  the  inten- 
tions of  his  Government,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
joined  in  the  language  he  had  used.  Congress  had 
now,  in  addition,  agreed  that  felicitations  should  be 
addressed  to  the  French  Republic  in  the  name  of  the 
American  People ;  and,  in  view  of  so  marked  a  pro- 
ceeding, the  Cjimniittee  of  Foreign  Affairs  conceived 
that  the  usual  course  ought  also  to  be  departed  from 
by  France  In  place,  therefore,  of  an  address,  a 
decree  by  the  Assembly  appeared  to  be  the  mode  of 
cotnmunication  best  suited  to  the  friendly  character  of 
the  communications  between  the  two  nations.  The 
tJoramittee  therefore  proposed  a  decree  in  the  terms 
following : 

**  Article  I.  In  the  name  of  the  French  Republic, 
the  National  Assembly »  deej>ly  affected  by  the  feeling 
which  has  dictated  to  the  American  Congress  the  de- 

j  cree  of  the  13th  of  April  last,  offers  to  the  American 
people  the  thanks  of  the  French  Republic,  and  tlie 
expression  of  its  fraternal  friendship, 

*'  Article  II.     The  l^xecutive  Committee  is  charofed 

ho  transmit  the  present  decree  to  the  French  Legation 
at  Washington,  with  an  order  to  communicate  it  offi- 

k'ially  to  the  American  Congress/' 
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The  decree  was  unaiumousl}"  adopted. 
May  27-  A  decree  yesterday  passed  tlie  National 
Assembly  banisliin^  in  perpetuity  Louis  Pbilippe  and 
the  Orleans  family  from  tbe  territories  of  France. 
Sixty-two  members  voted  against  it  Some  of  these 
spoke  ag'ainst  it,  placing*  their  objections  rather  on  the 
ground  of  magnanimity,  as  the  Republic  had  now 
nothing  to  fear  from  them,  The  word  a  perpetuite 
being  objected  to,  M,  Ducoux,  who  reported  the  bill 
from  the  committee,  said  it  meant  nothings,  as  its 
insertion  in  the  decree  would  not  prevent  the  decree 
beinf}^  cbangfed  should  the  time  arrive. 

May  29.  In  the  National  Assembly  to-day,  tbe 
Minister  of  ForeiOT  Affairs  stated  that  the  Govern- 
inent  of  the  Republic  had  received  formal  recognition 
by  the  Courts  of  Sppin  and  Belgium. 

May  30-  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  makes  a  com- 
munication  to  the  National  Assembly,  It  is  dated 
London,  tbe  25th  of  May*  Having  learned,  he  833-8, 
that  it  bad  been  proposed  in  the  committees  to  main- 
tain against  him  alone  the  decree  of  banishment 
against  his  family  in  1816,  he  calls  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  say  how  he  has  deserved 
such  severity.  Was  it,  he  asks^  because  he  publicly 
declared  his  opinion  that  France  \\  as  not  the  appanage 
of  any  one  man,  family,  or  party?  Was  it  because^ 
wishing  to  make  triumphant  the  principle  of  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  which  alone  could  terminate 
French  dissensions,  he  had  twice  been  made  a  victim 
to  his  hostility  to  that  Government  which  the  Republic 
overthrew  ?  Was  it  because,  in  deference  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  he  returned  to  a  foreign  country, 
after  hastening  to  Paris  at  tlie  first  report  of  the 
Revolution  ?     Was  it  because  he  refused  to  be  a  candi- 
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date  for  the  Assembly,  havings  resolred  not  to  re-enter 
France  until  the  Constitution  was  firmly  established  ? 
Such  ore  his  earnest  interrog-ations.  He  further  says, 
that  the  same  reasons  which  made  him  take  up  armn 
against  Louis  Philippe  would  lead  hirn,  if  his  services 
were  required^  to  devote  them  to  the  defence  of  the 
Assembly,  chosen  by  universal  suffi'ag'e ;  and,  he  adds, 
that  in  face  of  a  kingp  elected  by  two  hundred  deputies, 
he  coidd  boast  of  being*  heir  to  an  Empire  founded  by 
the  assent  of  four  millions  of  Frenchmen.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  says,  that  he  will  claim  no  more  than  the 
rig^hts  which  belono^  to  him  as  a  French  citizen ;  but 
these  he  would  incessantly  claim,  with  all  the  energ^y 
which  the  consciousness  of  never  deserving*  ill  of  his 
country  could  ^ve  to  an  upright  mind- 
May  31-  M.  de  Tocqueville  visits  me.  He  is  one 
of  the  committee  of  eighteen  appointed  by  the  Nationiil 
Assembly  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  new  ConstitutioiK 
We  have  much  conversation  on  the  subject.  The  work 
is  advancing",  and  he  thinks  from  present  appearances 
that  the  committee  will  report  in  favour  ofasing-le 
Executive  and  a  single  Chamber, 

Mr.  Buchanan,  our  Secretary  of  State,  had  trans- 
mitted to  me,  unofficially,  some  thoughts,  embodying* 
the  g^i'eat  American  doctrine  that  our  State  Constitu- 
tions were  the  only  sure  pillars  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  whicli  works  by  its  own  inherent 
force  in  some  thing's,  and  through  the  States  in  others; 
the  latter  instrumentality  exemplifying"  the  federative 
principle,  the  former  the  national  principle ;  and  the 
combination  of  tlie  two  Sfivinn:  to  our  Union  its  effi- 
ciency,  and  securing  thus  far  its  duration.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  paper  was  well  drawn,  and  pointed  to  the 
elcmenturv  dillcrcnccs  of  our  svstcm  from  the  Swiss 
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Confederation,  that  of  the  Beven  United  Provinces,  and 
tlie  ftjderation  of  the  former  circles  of  Germany;  the 
defects  in  all  which  confederacies,  and  in  othei*s  more 
ancif?nt,  were  in  the  view  of  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution^  and  satEciently  guarded  against  a^  we  believed* 
I  had  shown  this  paper  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  that  he 
might  judge  how  fiir,  in  the  new  Constitution  preparino^ 
for  France,  the  French  Provincial  Parliaments  might 
be  more  or  less  assimilated  to  our  State  Governments, 
60  as  to  make  the  political  macliine  work  efficiently  to 
results  such  as  we  witnessed  in  the  United  States. 
We  had  conversed  before  on  these  topics*  and  now 
a;4*ain;  but  I  found  him  little  sanguine  of  the  success- 
ful application  of  the  two  principles  in  France,  where 
the  idea  of  centralization  was  so  deep-rooted. 

June  L  The  papers  state  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  presented  to  the  Assembly  a  full  Report 
on  the  conspiracy  of  the  15th  of  May,  and  that  the 
details  are  very  voluminous. 

June  S.  At  Madame  de  Tocqueville's  reception  last 
niglit  I  had  more  conversation  with  M.  de  Tocqueville 
on  the  new  Constitution.  Among  prominent  names 
on  the  committee  are  those  of  Dupin^  Dufaure,  Cor- 
menin,  Odillon  Barrot,  Coquerel,  Lamennais,  Marrast. 
The  Abbe  Lamennais  resigned  his  membership  after 
preparing  a  draft  of  the  Constitution  which  was  not 
adopted  by  the  committee,  but  in  several  parts  ap- 
proved. 

June  5.  In  a  letter  from  Commodore  Read,  com- 
manding our  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  written 
from  his  flag-ship  in  the  Bay  of  Naples^  he  informed 
me  that  he  received  numerous  applications  for  the 
presence  of  vessels  of  war  at  various  points  within  his 
command ;  but  that  his  small  force  wauld  not  admit 
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of  his  complying"  with  the  wishes  of  all  who  appre- 
hended inconvenience  and  even  danger  in  various 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  at  this  juncture  of  European 
uffuirs. 

Considering'  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  and  that 
countries  bordeiing;  on  the  Mediterranean  may  he 
ag'itated  more  than  they  have  yet  been  j  considering' 
also  the  unsettled  condition  of  France,  and  that  none 
cau  say  what  irregfularities  may  chance  to  happen  in 
her  ports  before  she  g"ets  throug-h  all  the  consequences 
of  her  late  Revolution^  though  I  would  not  foreshadow 
ill  of  the  Republicj  it  would  seem  to  me  best  that  our 
force  should  be  increased  in  that  sea.  Accord ingl}^, 
I  wrote  last  week  to  our  Government  to  that  eft'ect. 
I  advert  to  the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago  our  naval 
force  in  the  Mediteixanean  was  much  larger  than  that 
now  under  Commodore  Read,  although  our  commerce 
at  that  day  was  scarcely  half  its  present  amount ;  nor 
was  it  so  large  then  to  protect  our  vessels  from  cap- 
ture by  Algiers  or  other  Barbary  Powers,  whose 
piracies  we  had  previously  stopped  by  our  cannon — 
the  sole  argument  they  \voukl  listen  to.  Happily  for 
commerce  and  civilization,  France,  by  converting 
Algiers  into  Algeria^  had  broken  up  that  nest  of 
pirates* 

June  10,  There  was  a  bustle  in  the  National  As- 
sembly to-day. 

Several  members  were  observed  contending  for  the 
tribune,  each  desiring  to  speak.  The  President  de- 
cided in  favour  of  M.  Heeckeren,  This  member  an- 
nounced to  the  Assembly  th^t  rumours  had  been 
circulated  that  when  the  National  Guard  went  out 
from  Troyes  to  meet  a  regiment  of  infantry  arriving 
ihcre,  it  saluted  the  troops  with  Vive  hi  lU-publifjue  I 
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to  which  the  troops  replied  by  the  cry  nf  Vive  LouU 
Napoleon  ! 

Numerous  voices  called  out,  Why  tell  such  rumours  ? 
they  ore  false. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sensation  produced,  General 
Cavaignac,  Mioister  of  War,  rose  and  declared  that 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  had  received  no 
information  of  the  kind,  and  pronounced  it  calumnious. 
He  accused  no  one;  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  no 
right  to  believe  guilt  in  the  person  whose  name  was 
unfortmnitely  put  forward  j  hut  added  that  he  would 
hold  up  to  public  execration  any  man  who  would 
sacrilegiously  lay  his  hands  on  the  public  liberty. 
Immense  applause  folio  wed,  the  w^hole  Assembly 
risings  and  shouting,  Vive  la  Republique ! 

General  Cavaignac  resumed;— Honour  to  the  man 
who  is  faithful  to  his  duties,  and  devotes  his  taleuts 
and  fortune  to  the  service  of  his  country ;  but  shame 
on  him  who  would  attempt  to  turn  to  his  own  account 
a  glorious  name,  wlien  beholding  liis  country  under 
present  embarrassment  and  difficulty.  Again  vehement 
applause,  with  repeated  cries  of  Vive  la  Republique  ! 

Members  on  the  left  exclained,  No  reaction  of  any 
kind — no  pretenders^  no  imperial  despotism,  no  military 
despot  isin< 

A  member  on  the  right  exclaimed,  A  vile  imposture 
to  injure  Louis  Bonaparte  I 

The  scene  closed  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Assembly. 

The  cause  of  all  this  w^as  in  tlie  fact  that  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  had  just  been  elected  a  member  of 
Assembly  at  the  special  elections  in  Paris  and  the 
I'rovinces,  He  was  chosen  for  three  Provinces  ad 
w  ell  as  for  Paris. 

June  I*^.    31,  George  Lafayette  was  elected  a  \'icc- 
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resident  of  tlie  Nntional  Assembly  on  Saturday^  in 
;lie  place  of  IM,  Bethmont,  appointed  Minister  of 
Justice.  It  is  so  much  in  the  lieart  of  an  American 
^to  love  (he  name  of  Lufayette,  that  I  rejoice  at  this 
^fcompliment  to  the  meritorious  son  of  the  companion  in 
Harms  of  AVashin^ton. 

\  I  here  note  down  also  the  appointment  of  Major 
|^J*oussin  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
^^Etates.  He  was  a  Bepublican  in  principle  before  the 
ySdays  of  February ;  but,  from  all  my  kiiowledg'e  of 
him,  never  violent  or  iuiprncticable  in  his  opinions. 
I  received  official  infonnation  of  his  appointment 
^on  the  0th  instant,  from  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
HAifairs. 

June  13.  Another  scene  in  the  National  Assembly. 
As  soon  as  the  President  took  the  chair  yesterday, 
M.  Napoleon  Bona  parte  ascended  the   tribune,  and 
said,  that  although  not  present  at  the  sittings  on  Satur- 
day, when   General  Cavaignac  so  nobly   treated   as 
cnlumnious  the  infamous  rumours  ag-ainst  his  relative, 
^]ie  would,  nevertheless,  as  his  friend  and  cousin,  claim 
"to  address  the  Assembly  j  not  to  make  any  apolog-y 
for  him,  for  he  needed  none,  and  had  he  attempted 
anything  wron^  he  would  be  the  first  to  blame  him. 
He  then  reviewed  his  conduct  since  the  Rejmblic  com- 
menced,  to   show  that   it  had    been   in    every   sense 
^.proper;  and  he  protested  ajjainst  ioiputations  being 
Bthrown  upon  him  without  proof.     This  is  what  he  had 
^M  right  to  demnnd  for  his  relative.    To  deal  with  him 
^otherwise  would  be  to  withhold  common  justice.    He 
introduced  collateral    matter,   in   which   1   need    not 
I     follow  him. 

B     A  little  while  aflerwards,  M.  de  Lamartine  rose,  and, 
'      after  some  discussion  of  other  matters,  which  he  aua- 
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j>eiided,  and  left  the  trlbiine  frooi  fatigue,  returned  to 
it,  and  resumed  liis  speech  in  a  tone  of  increased  ani- 
mation. This  was  caused  by  confusion  in  tlie  Chamber 
from  rumours  that  shots  had  been  fired  at  the  National 
Guards  outside,  where  crowds  were  assembled  and 
troops  known  to  he  stationed,  Tbe  starthn^  part  of 
the  rumour  was,  that  blood  had  been  shed  under  a 
cry  of  Vice  TEmpert'ar.  Iteturning  to  the  tribune,  M. 
de  Laniartine  stated,  with  threat  earnestness  of  manner, 
that  the  Executive  Committee  had  that  very  mornings 
prepared  a  declaration,  which  events  now  eompelled 
him  to  read  immediately,  and  which,  as  conspiracy  had 
been  taken  Jlufjrante  delictOy  and  blood  been  shed, 
oug^ht  to  pass  by  acclamation. 

A  member  called  out — No  vote  by  acclamation. 

Noise  and  excitement  followed.  Tlie  President 
demanded  silence  from  the  whole  Assembly,  tliat  the 
communication  from  the  Executive  Committee  under 
such  grave  circumstances  mig'ht  be  heard, 

M»  de  Lamartine  then  read  the  following  decree  : — 

"  The  Executive  Committee,  looking*  at  Article  IV. 
of  the  law  of  June,  1810,  and 

'^  Considering-  that  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is 
comprised  in  the  law  of  1833,  which  banishes  the 
family  of  Napoleon  ; 

*'  That  if  that  law  has  been  departed  from  by  the 
vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  in  favour  of  three 
members  of  that  family  ^vho  were  admitted  to  take 
their  seats  as  Kepresentatives  of  the  people,  such  de^ 
parture  from  the  law  is  quite  personal,  and  by  no 
means  applies  to  the  said  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  : 

*^  That  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  lias  twice  come 
forward  as  a  pretender,  and  that  his  pretensions  might 
compromise  the  Republic: 
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'^  TImt  tbe  Government  coniiot  accept  the  respon- 
sibilit}'  of  such  acts,  and  would  Ml  in  the  first  of  its 
duties  if  it  did  not  take  measures  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  them  : 

^*  Declares,  that  it  will  cause  the  law  of  1832  to  be 
executed  ag^ainst   Louis   Napoleon    Bonaparte,   until 
I  such  time  aa  the  National  Assembly  shall  decide  other- 
I  wise/' 

The  reading'  of  this  decree  produced  cries  of  Bravo  ! 
bravo  I  the  whole  Assembly,  risingf  with  shouts  of 
Vii^e  la  Ilepublique  ! 

M.  Labarit  shouted  in  his  loudest  voice — Vive  la 
B^publique,  but  no  proscriptions  ! 

After  further  remarks  from  M.  de  Lamartine  and 
M»  Larabit, — 

M,  Pierre  Napoleon  rose,  and  said,  Shame  on  those 

^wlio  have  cried  V^ive  TEmpereur  while  shedding-  blood  ! 

The  Emperor,  to  avoid  civil  war,  sacrificed  himself  and 

all  his  family  in  1815.    For  my  part,  I  shall  be  found 

jin  the  first  rank    of  the  defenders   of  the  Bepublic. 

Loud  applause. 

M,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  rose.      He  applauded  with 

all  his  heart  these  words  of  his  relative,  and  desired  to 

[appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  Assembly  at  such  a  moment. 

IM.  de  Lamartine  had  eloquently  told  them  that  the 

[horrible  crime  that  he  denounced  was  committed  at  the 

I  cry  of  a  name  never  accused  of  fomentino*  discord  ;  yet 

it  was  under  the  feclingf  of  execration  against  such  an 

attempt  that  he  had  proposed  a  bill  of  proscription. 

He  wished  to  say  nothing*  to  cause  excitement,  but 

rfelt  it  his  duty  to  protest  against  a  decree  inspired  by  a 

[crime  to  which  the  person  intended  to  be  proscribed 

ras  a  stranger. 
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The  Minister  of  Commerce  statedj  that  the  decree 
was  prepared  beforehand. 

M.  Napoleon  Bonaparte*  ^'liMiat  a  moment,  then, 
have  you  chosen  to  present  it !  It  will  be  enoug^h  to 
make  any  wretches  use  a  name  to  cover  crinjinal 
designs/*  He  protested  against  the  connection  which 
M.  de  Laraartine  appeared  to  establish  between  this 
crime  and  the  name  of  his  relative,  exclaiming,  with 
animation — ^^  The  Empire  !  who  wishes  for  it  ?  It  is 
a  chimerical  notion  ;  it  will  remain  as  a  great  epoch  in 
history,  but  can  never  be  revived/' 

This  ended  the  scene.  No  vote  was  taken  on  the 
decree.  It  came  up  only  as  an  incident.  The  Assem- 
bl)'^  proceeded  to  its  regular  business,  but  soon  ad- 
journed,  impatient  of  other  discussions. 

June   14.     Yesterda}^  the   Assembly   voted,  by  a 

large  mnjority,  to  admit  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to 

'his  seat  as  a  Representative,     The  debate  about  it 

occupied  nearl}^  the  whole  sitting.     Its  substance  may 

be  presented  thus  :— 

The  members  who  were  for  admitting  him,  said  that 
he  had  been  fairly  elected ;  why,  therefore,  not  let  him 
take  his  seat?  why  did  not  the  Executive  Government 
object  to  his  being  a  candidate  ?  that  would  have  been 
their  time*  They  knew  of  it,  and  ought  to  have 
w^arned  the  electors  agiiinst  misplacing  their  suflrages; 
bat  at  that  time  no  one  hod  any  fear  of  the  person 
whom  the  Government  had  now  made  formidable. 
There  was  no  real  danger  from  him  as  a  pretender  j 
the  Republic  was  too  great,  too  strong ;  it  had  planted 
its  standard  too  high  to  feel  any  such  alarm*  To  ex- 
elude  him  from  the  Assembly,  after  the  people  had  so 
fully  chosen  him,  would  be  to  affront  their  sovereignty 
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and  g-ire  him  a  fatal  importance.  If  he  had  committed 
a  crime,  proceed  against  him,  but  do  not  proscribe 
him.  A  renewal  of  such  attempts  as  he  made  against 
the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  would  be  like  idle 
dreams,  impossible  to  succeed,  and  only  exposing  him- 
self to  the  contempt  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  posterity. 

The  members  for  excluding  him  alleged  that  the 
present  time  was  different  from  that  of  the  first  elec- 
tions* It  w^as  then  unknown  from  what  point  strength 
or  danger  might  arise  to  the  Repubhc ;  but,  now  that 
the  Executive  Committee  was  formed,  and  the  precise 
position  of  the  Government  known,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  folly  to  admit  any  one  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly 
who  might  trouble  its  tranquillity.  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  not  a  simple  Representative,  but  a 
Prince  and  a  Pretender,  Each  time  he  attempted  to 
enter  France,  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  the  step. 
He  was  for  coming  as  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the 
rights  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  There  w^as  no  being 
blind  to  this ;  and  would  the  Chamber  invest  a  Pre- 
tender with  the  inviolability  which  covered  every  one  of 
its  members  ?  If  any  election  district  had  chosen,  as  a 
member,  the  Count  de  Paris  or  Henry  V,,  would  not 
that  have  been  a  false  step  ?  To  exclude  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  now  a  law  of  necessity,  which  the  Assembly 
ought  to  enforce* 

-  When  the  Assembly  divided,  and  it  was  found 
those  for  admission  had  triumphed,  it  created  great 
sensation  ;  and  an  adjournment  quickly  followed. 

We  read  in  this  vote  a  defeat  of  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  Republic. 

June  16.  Yesterday,  near  the  close  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Assembly,  the  President  rose,  and  said  he  hud 
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that  moment  received  a  letter  from  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  wbicli  he  proceeded  to  read. 

It  was  addressed  to  him,  as  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly, dated  London^  the  14th  instant,  and  stated  that,  as 
he  was  about  to  set  off  in  order  to  be  at  his  post,  he 
learned  that  his  election  had  been  made  the  pretext  for 
disorders  and  disastrous  errors ;  he  repudiated  all  the 
suspicion  of  which  he  had  been  the  object,  for  he 
sought  not  for  power ;  if  the  peo|)le  imposed  duties  on 
him,  he  would  know  how  to  fulfil  them,  but  disavowed 
all  those  who  had  made  use  of  his  name  to  excite  dis- 
turbance ;  the  name  he  bore  was,  above  all,  a  symbol 
of  order,  of  nationality,  of  f^lory ;  and  rather  than  be 
the  subject  of  disorder  and  anarchy,  he  would  prefer 
remaining;  in  exile ;  he  sent  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  all  the  electors  who  had  given  him  their 
votes^  and  concluded  with  requesting  the  President  to 
commumeate  to  his  coUeag-ues  the  letter  addressed  to 
himself. 

Considerable  ag-itation  followed  the  readiuofof  this 
letter.  Groups  were  formed  in  every  part  of  the 
Chamber.  Several  members  went  to  the  tribune.  The 
Minister  of  War,  General  Cavaigfnac,  said  he  would  not 
express  his  thoughts,  but  could  not  help  remarking* 
that  in  the  letter  just  read  the  word  Republic  was  not 
even  mentioned.     Cries  of  Vive  la  Republique! 

M.  Beaune  protested,  in  the  name  of  all  his  col- 
leagues, against  this  declaration  of  war  of  the  Pretender. 
They  would  have  no  Pretender ;  but  France  ought 
to  know  how  that  imprudent  citizen  had  responded  ta 
the  generosity  of  the  Assembly. 

M.  A.  Thouret,  From  the  emotion  of  all  in  the 
Assembly,  it  was  evident  that  all  were  defenders  of  the 
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^Bepubllc ;  but  one  expression  in  the  letter,  If  the 
feople  impose  on  me  duties^  I  shall  know  how  tofuljil 
tJiem^  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  appeal  to  revolt ;  and  he 
demanded  from  the  Assembly  an  immediate  decree 
that  Louis  Napoleon  Bonuparte  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Representative  of  the  people. 
Il         The  Minister  of  War  proposed  that  the  Charaher 

should  adjourn  tlie  discussion  until  to-morrow. 
^     JK  Jules  Fa\Te,     There  is  but  one  sentiment  in  the 
HAssembly, 

H  A  voice.  That  is  not  so  sure. 
H  M.  Jules  Favre.  I  repeat,  there  is  only  one  senti* 
^tnent  here — that  of  indignation.  If,  two  days  after  his 
udmidsion  as  a  member,  he  sends  forth  an  insolent 
challengfe  to  the  National  Sovereig^nty,  it  is  our  duty 
1  to  repel  it.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Assembly  cannot 
■separate  without  passing  a  resolution  that  it  is  unani-^ 
Vinous  in  opposing  all  dynastic  pretensions.  If  there 
i  appejirs  any  indication  of  plot^  proceedings  ought  to 
^Vbe  instituted.  I  demand  that  the  letter  and  enclosum 
^■be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
"Cries  of  Yes,  yes  !  [Before  to-day,  M.  Jules  Favre 
had  strenuously  supported  the  admission  of  Prince 
Louis  as  a  member,] 

The  Minister  of  Finance  thoug-ht  it  would  be  most 
dignified  not  to  act  precipitately,  but  suspend  any 
decision  until  to-morrow. 

General  Clement  Thomas  (commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  the  Seine)*  A  proposition  is  made  to 
suspend  your  decision  until  to-morrow.  If  informa- 
tion which  has  reached  me  be  correct,  it  is  in  all 
probability  a  battle  which  you  will  have  to  fight 
to-morrow.  I  demand  that  j^ou  declare  that  any 
cilizen  who  dares  to  take  up  arms  to  support  the  cause 
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of  a  despot  [yes,  yes,  Vive  la  Eepublique !]  shall  be 
placed  hors  du  loL 

M,  E*  Arago  aod  M.  Diiderc  hurried  to  the  tri- 
hune;  hot  the  noise  prevented  any  one  from  being' 
heard- 

The  President  rose,  and  said,  '^  Gentlemen,  in  the 
midst  of  the  various  propositions,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  will  be  more  dig^nified  for  the  Assembly  to  make  no 
alteration  in  the  order  of  its  deUberations.  Let  us  not 
give  more  importance  than  it  deserves  to  a  matter 
which  may  not  be  as  grave  as  it  at  fii*st  appears/' 

The  Minister  of  Finance  remarked  that  the  Republic 
would  not  perish  because  the  Assembly  postponed  its 
deliberation. 

The  whole  Assembly  rose  with  cries  of  Vive  la  Re- 
pubhque  1  and  the  sitting  was  brought  to  a  close  a  few 
minutes  after. 

Although  the  enclosure  in  Prince  Louis's  letter  was 
not  read  to  the  Assembly,  I  will  give  its  import.  It 
was  dated  London,  the  11th  instant,  and  posted  on  the 
walls  of  Paris,  addressed  to  the  electors  of  the  Seine, 
the  Yonne,  the  Sarthe,  and  the  Seine  Inferieure,  who 
had  returned  him  to  the  National  Assembly.  He  says 
that  their  suffrages  filled  him  with  gratitude  j  the 
more  from  being  unsolicitedj  and  reaching  him  at  a 
moment  when  he  resretfed  beingf  inactive,  while  the 
country  had  need  of  all  its  cluldren  to  extricate  it  from 
its  difficulties;  a  child  of  Paris,  and  now  a  llepresen- 
tative  of  tlie  people,  he  would  unite  all  his  efforts  to 
those  of  his  colleagues  to  re-establish  order,  secure 
peace  abroad,  consolidate  democratic  institutions,  and 
promote  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  the  country. 
The  people  had  been  free  since  the  24th  of  February* 
Let  all  rally  round  the  flog  of  the  llepublic,  and  give  to 
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the  world  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  people  reg-enemting* 
themselves  without  violence,  civil  war,  or  anarchy.  In 
conclusion,  he  offered  them  the  assurance  of  his  sym- 
pathy' and  devotedness. 

June  17*  Workmen  and  others  collected  yesterday 
morning  iu  large  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Assembly^  anxious  to  know  how  the  case  of  Prince 
Louis  would  be  decided.  The  groups  increased  as  the 
hour  approached  for  opening  the  sitting.  No  troops 
were  ordered  out  j  but  military  force  would  have  been 
ready  if  wanted, 

.The  President  took  the  chair  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
rose  amidst  profound  silence  in  the  members.  He 
announced  the  receipt  of  a  new  letter  from  citizen 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  It  was  delivered  to  him 
in  the  morning  by  a  person  who  lel't  London  yesterday 
evening,  and  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 
It  was  dated  the  1 5th  instant.  He  proceeded  to  read 
the  letter  amidst  cries  of  Hear,  hear  !  Coaimencing 
with  the  usual  address  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly, 
he  says,  that  he  was  proud  to  have  been  elected  R  Re- 
presentativ^e  at  Paris,  and  in  three  other  departments : 
that  fact,  in  his  eyes,  was  ample  reparation  lor  thirty 
years  of  exile  and  six  years  of  captivity ;  but  the 
offensive  suspicions  his  ejection  had  given  birth  to,  the 
trouble  for  which  it  had  been  the  pi-etext,  and  the 
hostility  manifested  by  the  Executive  Government 
towards  him,  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  refusing  au 
honour  which  was  attributed  to  intrigue.  He  desired 
rder  and  the  maintenance  of  a  Republic,  prudent, 
grand  and  nUelligent ;  and  since,  involuntaril> ,  he 
favoured  disorder,  he  begged  leave,  though  not  without 
deep  regret,  to  jilace  his  resignation  in  the  President's 
bands.  Soon,  he  trusted,  calm  would  be  restored,  and 
would  permit  him  to  return  to  France  as  the  most 
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simple  of  her  citizens,  but  also  as  one  most  devoted  to 
the  repose  and  prosperity  of  his  country.  The  letter 
ends  with  requestiDg'  the  President  to  receive  the  assu* 
ranee  of  his  most  disting'uished  consideration. 

Approbation  was  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the 
Assembly  when  the  readings  of  this  letter  was  con- 
cluded. 

The   President   sugfjfested   its   transmission   to    the' 
Jlinister  of  the  Interior^  to  allow  him  to  act  on  it  as  he 
might  deem  proper^  with  a  view  to  a  new  election  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Louis 
Kapoleon. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  called  for* 

A  voice  exclaimed,  Is  the  resignation  accepted? 

Yes,  yesj  from  all  sides  of  the  Chamber.  Then  let 
us  proceed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  Assembly  accordingly  proceeded  to  take  up  its 
regular  business. 

Tliis  last  letter  of  the  Prince,  with  his  letter  of  the 
11th  instant  to  his  constituents,  unknown  to  the  As- 
semb^"  w^ien  ncting*  on  his  letter  to  tlieir  President  of 
the  14th,  has  had,  from  present  appearances,  a  tran- 
quillizing' effect. 

June  20.  Yesterday  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  Republic  was  presented  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  M.  Armand  Marrast,  the  Reporter  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  to  draw  it  up.  He  also  read  it. 
When  the  reading  was  concluded,  no  remarks  were 
made;  but  the  Assembly,  in  consideration  of  the  g^reat 
importance  of  the  subject,  took  a  recess  of  half  an 
hour.  The  sitting-  was  then  resumed.  Its  discussion 
will  come  up  another  day. 

As  reported  J  a  single  Chamber  is  to  constitute  the 
Legislative  power.  The  Executive  power  is  also  to 
be  single. 
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The  Representatives  of  this  sinj^le  Chamber  are  to 
be  seven  hundred  and  fi%  in  number,  chosen  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  by  ballot^  for  three  years^  and  are 
re-elijofible.  They  must  he  twenty-five  years  old.  They 
are  to  be  the  Representatives  not  of  the  department  or 
district  which  elects  them,  but  of  all  France,  and  can 
receive  no  imperative  mandate^  The  National  Assem- 
bly  is  to  be  permanent,  but  may  adjourn  for  a  term 
not  exceeding"  three  months.  No  Representative  can 
be  named,  or  promoted,  to  an  office  held  by  Executive 
appointment. 

The  Executive  power  is  to  be  in  a  President  chosen 
by  direct  and  universal  suffrag'e.  His  age  must  be 
thirty  at  least.  He  is  to  be  elected  for  four  years,  and  is 
not  re-elii^'ible  until  after  an  interval  of  four  \euTS,  He 
appoints  to  office  and  removes ;  the  latter  not  in  all 
instances  without  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State, 
The  Ministers  of  his  appointment  are  to  have  seats  in 
the  Assembly  and  the  right  of  speaking.  He  is  to 
watch  over  and  assure  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Tlie 
armed  force  is  at  his  disposal,  but  with  no  power  of  com- 
manding in  person*  ite  cannot  dissolve  the  Legisla- 
tive body,  or  in  any  manner  suspend  the  Constitution 
or  laws.  His  salary  is  to  be  six  hundred  thousand 
franca  a  year,  and  a  residence  is  to  be  provided 
for  him. 

'  Inhere  is  to  be  a  Vice-President  ^^  nominated  for 
four  years  by  the  Assembly,  on  the  presentation  made 
by  the  President  in  the  month  following  his  election/'^ 
If  the  President  is  prevented  fiiltilUng  his  duties,  the 
Vice-President  acts  for  him.  Should  he  die  or  resisrn, 
a  new  President  is  to  be  elected  within  a  month. 


*  Meaning  (as  I  undersiaUil)  elct^ted  by  the  Assernblj  on  the 
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The  Council  of  State  is  to  consist  of  fort}'  nienibei-s 
chosen  by  the  National  Assembly*  The  Representa- 
tives are  eligible  to  it*  Vacancies  in  the  Assembly 
caused  by  the  election  of  members  to  the  Council  of 
State  are  to  be  filled  up  by  new  elections. 

The  Judiciary.  Soma  of  the  Judg-es  are  appointed 
by  the  President ;  others  by  the  National  Assembly, 
and  all  for  life  or  good  behaviour.  Trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases  to  be  continued  as  already  existing*. 
Conflicts  of  power  between  the  administrative  and 
judicial  authorities  to  be  decided  by  a  special  tribunal 
of  Judges  (as  explained)  nominated  every  three  years 
in  equal  numbers  by  each  conflicting  authority. 

Algeria  and  the  French  colonies  are  to  be  French 
territory  and  governed  by  special  laws. 

The  press  is  to  be  free — without  censorship*  All 
religions  are  to  be  allowed,  and  the  various  ministers 
of  the  acknowledged  religions  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
State. 

The  national  debt  is  guaranteed. 

Slavery  is  abolished  in  all  French  colonies.  [As 
b}'  the  Proi  isional  Government.]  The  punishment  of 
death  is  not  to  be  inflicted  for  jiolitical  oflfences*  [As 
by  the  Provisional  Government*] 

France  is  styled  ^'A  Democratic  Republic,  one 
and  indivisible j'' and  "all  power  emanates  from  the 
People," 

The  motto  of  the  Republic  is  to  be  "libeHyi 
Equality,  Fraternity." 

**  Liberty,  equality,  safety,  instruction,  labour,  pro- 
perty^  assistance''  are  guaranteed  to  all  citizens. 

Under  the  head  of  'VPublic  Force/'  it  is  declared 
that  every  Frenchman  owes  mihtary  service  in  person, 
with  the  exceptions  fixed  by  law,  "  Substitutes  are 
interdicted/' 
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Article  1 12,  standing'  by  itself  in  the  sarae  chapter, 
reads  thus :  "  The  public  force  is  essentially  obedient. 
No  armed  force  can  deliberate/' 

The  foreg'oing'  are  among  the  most  important  pro- 
visions and  declarations  of  this  anxiously  expected 
Constitution,  It  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  articles,  some  running-  into  much  detaiU  Those  I 
bring  into  view  may  serve  to  show  the  springs  that 
will  be  likely  to  move  it  when  undergoing  the  tests  of 
practical  administration,  A  number  of  its  clauses  are 
similar  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Other 
parts,  and  those  elementary,  are  altogether  different ; 
as  to  be  expected  when  different  races,  acting  under 
different  moral  and  physical  causes,  found  systems  of 
government. 

The  opening  words  of  the  French  Constitution 
are: — 

"  In  the  presence  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people,  the  National  Assembly  proclaims  and 
decrees  as  follows:— Declaration  of  Duties  and 
Rights,  The  duties  of  man  in  society  are  thus 
summed  up: — respect  to  the  Constitution,  obedience  to 
the  laws,  defence  of  the  country,  the  accomplishment 
of  family  duties,  and  the  fraternal  practice  of  the 
maxim,  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  not  wish 
others  to  do  unto  you ;  what  you  wish  men  to  do  for 


yo«3 


do  unto  them  likewise* 


These  last  words  all  nations  may  agree  to,  as  em- 
bodying the  precept  of  universal  justice  as  well  as 
Christian  moraUty. 

June  2K   To-day  the  Assembly  received  the  Report 

on  the  Finances  from  the  Ck>mmittee  of  Finance,      It 

takes  less  favourable  views  of  thera  than  those  held  up 

by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  but  conipli meats  him  on 

iaving  resisted  the  issue  of  paper  money. 
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June  23.  I  went  last  nig^ht  for  the  first  time  to  the 
receptiou  of  M,  Bastide,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
AfTairs.  The  attendance  was  not  hirsfe.  Of  the  Di- 
plomatic  Corps  we  had  none  but  the  Danish  Minister 
and  the  Minister  from  Tuscany ;  but  some  of  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Government  were  present*  They  talked 
with  each  other  as  if  auxious]}^  The  tone  of  the 
evening^  was  more  g^rave  than  sprightly. 

Major  Poussin,  the  newly-appointed  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  was  there.  With  him  I  chiefly  con- 
versed. He  thought  the  Government  uneasy  at  the 
present  state  of  things*  The  numerous  workmen  out 
of  employ  were  getting  more  and  more  discontented* 
Their  discontents  were  inflamed  at  the  clubs.  Many 
went  tliere  from  idleness.  The  speakers,  knowing  how 
the}^  felt,  and  harbouring  bad  designs^  ministered  to 
their  discontents.  These  were  his  fears,  and,  he  ima- 
gined, those  of  the  Government. 

1  came  away  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 
Driving  over  the  bridge,  the  rows  of  lamps  that  skirt 
the  Seine  and  seem  to  twinkle  through  the  gardens  of 
the  TuilerieSj  with  the  more  brilliant  ones  in  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  make  the  wide  spaces  of  this  part  of  Paris 
as  beautiful  by  night  as  day.  Every  night  3^00  see 
them.  They  seemed  to  dim  the  moonliglit.  The 
allied  armies  were  reviewed  here  in  1814. 

June  23,  Soon  after  daybreak  this  morning  T  heard 
the  rappel.  It  was  beaten  quickly,  and  sounded  as  if 
from  several  drums  beaten  together.  It  awoke  me, 
and  continued  to  beat  all  around  where  I  live  until 
breakfast^time.  I  went  out  to  learn  the  cause.  Heard 
there  was  great  alarm  all  over  Paris,  I  saw  National 
Guards,  singly  or  a  few  together,  hurrying  along  with 
their  muskets.     I  then  went  to  the  office  of  l^s^tiou* 
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Groups  of  people  fill  up  the  streets*  I  attempt  to  go 
over  the  bridg-e  at  Place  Concorde,  but  cannot,  from 
the  guard  and  troops  that  block  up  the  way.  I  go  to 
the  bridge  of  the  Invalides  and  croas  there.  At  the 
Legation  I  learn  there  is  a  great  insurrection.  The 
roppel  had  been  beating  the  generate  in  that  part  of 
the  town,  I  return  the  way  I  went,  but  find  it  still 
more  difficult  to  reach  home,  from  the  increased  num- 
bers of  the  military.  They  till  up  all  the  approaches 
to  the  National  Assembly,  as  if  to  guard  it ;  and  I. 
learn  that  serious  fighting  is  going  on  in  vmious  parts 
of  Paris. 

June  24.  The  Insurrection  rages.  The  genirale 
was  heating  throughout  the  nighty  and  the  tocsin 
sounded.  It  was  chiefly  at  Port  St.  Denis,  Port  St. 
Mai'tin,  and  streets  in  that  quarter,  aod  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  that  the  Insurrection  broke  out^ 
Barricades  were  raised  before  dayUght  yesterday 
morningj  and  so  quickly  on  some  spots  as  to  get  ahead 
4>(  the  (Jovernmcnt,  The  Insurg^ents  even  seized  on 
one  of  the  Goveniment's  depots,  ilore  barricades 
sprang  up,  with  amazing  quickness,  at  different  points 
in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  and  to-day  the  fighting 
is  more  deadly,  and  has  extended  to  positions  secured 
by  the  Insurgents  near  Notre  Dame,  the  Sorboniie  and 
the  Pantheon.  Cannon  may  be  heard,  and  volleys  of 
musketry,  from  my  residence,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  Assembly.  1  walk  out,  endeavouring  to  get  to 
the  Legation,  but  find  it  impossible.  I  am  stopped  by 
sentinels  at  every  turn.  JIany  have  been  killed,  and 
more  wounded,  of  the  National  Guard  and  troops. 
So,  I  am  told,  it  is  reported  to  the  Assembl}.  General 
Cavaignac  is  commander-in*chief  of  the  whole  mili- 
tary, with  powers  to  put  down  the  Insurrection.     The 
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bandages  and  scraping*  lint  for  the  wounded  among 
the  National  Guards.  The  killed  and  wounded  are 
known  alread}^  to  be  far  g^reater  than  in  tlie  Revolu- 
tion of  February*  At  ni^^ht  we  could  hear  from  our 
house  the  cry  of  the  sentries  in  lengthened-out  tones, 
^'  Sentinelle^  prenez  garde  a  V'0*usJ'  It  passed  alon^ 
the  Bank  of  the  Seine,  from  sentry  to  sentry,  until  the 
ear  caught  only  the  last  word,  d  v-o-ns.  The  sound 
gave  token  that  all  was  safe  in  our  neighbourhood. 
My  residence  seems  in  the  very  centre  of  alarms,  beinj 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Tuileries,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  barracks. 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  passed 
through  Rue  de  Lille,  going  by  my  house,  on  his  way 
to  General  Cavaignac,  then  at  the  Assembly*  He 
was  in  his  ecclesiastical  dress,  attended  by  some  of  his 
vicars :  so  my  servants  reported,  two  of  whom  saw 
him  as  he  passed.  He  desired  the  General's  permis- 
sion to  go  to  the  barricades  as  a  mediator  with  healing 
words  to  the  cooibatants,  in  the  hope  of  staying  the 
effusion  of  blood.  The  General  warned  him  of  the 
danger.  He  said  he  could  not  pause  on  that  account, 
when  duty  called  him.  The  General  assented,  pro- 
mising all  the  protection  possible,  but  alive  to  his 
danger.  Forthwith  he  repaired  to  the  scene  of  blood 
and  mounted  a  barricade,  the  troops  suspending  their 
lire.  Two  of  his  vicars  were  by  his  side,  and  a  faith- 
ful servant  behind  him,  who  was  there  without  his 
knowledge.  His  venerable  form,  and  the  olive-branch 
borne  before  him,  touched  the  conscience  of  the  In- 
surgents, and  their  tire  stopped.  Soon  it  recommenced. 
He  stood  unmoved,  while  bullets  flew  about  him.  At 
length  he  was  struck,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded,  bis 
servant  striving  to  catch  him  in  his  arms.    There  is 
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my  way  with  difficulty  as  far  as  Mr,  Kidg^way's,  by 
taking*  a  roundabout  course.  This  stoppag^e  of  circu- 
lation is  especially  strict  around  the  districts  where  the 
fight  rages,  that  reinforcements  or  aid  of  any  kind  may 
be  cut  off  from  the  Insurgents  and  their  escape  pre- 
vented when  vanquished. 

June  26,  The  Insurrection  continues,  but  is  losing' 
ground.  The  Mayor  of  Paris  writes  tothe  Assembl)^ 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  that  most  of  the  long-  and 
narrow  streets  from  that  ^reat  point  to  Rue  St. 
Antoine  were  covered  with  barricades,  which  the 
troops  were  taking;  one  after  another,  the  'Mncredi' 
ble  desperation '■  of  the  Insurgents  yielding,  at  length, 
to  the  intrepidity  and  discipline  of  the  ti^oops.  Never 
before,  says  the  Mayor,  were  the  streets  of  Paris 
stained  with  so  much  blood*  The  Insurgents  wanted 
a  parley  for  terms  j  but  Cavaignac  would  only  listen 
to  unconditional  surrender.  He  led  in  person  the  at- 
tack on  the  first  barricade,  and  carried  it.  He  acts 
with  great  vigour  and  good  generalshipj  Lamorici^re 
aiding.  Shells  have  been  thrown  on  barricades  where 
resistance  was  the  most  obstinate.  The  Assembly  has 
voted  a  grant  of  three  milHons  of  francs  for  assistance 
to  the  poorer  classes  unable  to  get  bread  from  the  state 
of  the  capital,  and  passed  a  decree  that  the  wives  and 
children  of  all  who  fall  in  defending  the  laws  are 
adopted  by  the  country.  The  Insurgents  are  well 
armed,  and  supplied  with  ball  cartridge  to  profusion. 

At  twilight  this  evening  I  walked  into  Eue  de  Lille, 
the  street  in  which  I  live.  Circulation  is  still  closed 
by  the  cavalry  at  each  end  ;  but  the  street  is  long,  and 
ill  walking  through  it,  while  Bcareely  a  human  being 
wa%  walking  there  but  myself,  I  saw  women  sitting 
out  by  the  couciergeries  in  little  groups^  making  up 
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The  day  bemg"  fine,  I  walk  out  to  variooa  parts  of 
Paris  to  view  the  scenes  of  havoc  and  slaughter.  I  go 
to  Port  St,  Denis,  Port  St,  Martin,  to  the  long-  street 
St  Antoine,  through  which  I  walk,  and  through  parts 
of  other  streets,  not  omitting  Rue  de  Charenton,  Rue 
St.  Jacques,  and  so  onward  to  the  Sorhonne  and  Pan- 
theon. My  son,  Madison  Rushj  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  is  with  ua  on  leave  of 
absence  from  his  ship,  is  the  companion  of  my  walk, 
"We  see  where  the  numerous  barricades  were  raised, 
defended  and  overthrown.  Crowds  of  persons  are 
moving  along  the  same  streets,  with  the  same  object 
as  ourselves.  Too  plain  to  all  are  the  traces  of  the 
sanguinary  fight.  Houses  shattered  by  cannon-balls  ; 
many,  many  more,  so  many  that  they  could  not  easily 
be  counted,  riddled  through  all  the  woodwork  by  the 
musketry  of  the  troops  and  National  Guard.  We 
were  only  left  to  imagine  those  fierce  hand-to-band 
struggles  where  so  many  were  killed.  The  horrors  of 
a  battle-field,  where  the  dead,  the  wounded  and  the 
dying  are  left  exposed,  we  did  not  see ;  but  it  was  the 
battle-field  of  a  dense  city,  where  the  slain  and  wounded 
were  borne  off  as  they  fell,  replete  with  horrors  less 


common,  but  not  less  frightfiil. 


We  also  passed  along  the  Boulevards,  Place  Con- 
corde, and  Champs  Elys^es  in  parts  where,  although 
there  was  no  actual  fighting,  every  thing  bespoke  the 
conflict  there  had  been.  The  siege  is  still  kept  up; 
and  those  spacious  thoroughfares  where  the  gay  and 
fashionable  of  Paris  and  Europe  throng  in  their 
equipages  and  morning  promenades,  and  along  which 
I  passed  in  my  carriage,  when  all  was  so  silent,  in 
going  home  from  the  Foreign  Office,  the  ver}'  night 
before  the  Insurrection,  now  look  like  half-abandoned 
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j  encampments.     Scattered  wisps  of  hay  and  the  litter 

'of  cavahy,  horses  tied  to  iron  palisades,  detachments 

of  infantry,  their  arms  stacked,  the  men  lying;  down 

on  straw,  looking-  jaded,  some  asleep,  after  this  din  of 

battle^ — sncli  is  tlie  pictnre  of  these  streets  now. 

In  the  Assembly  to-day.  General  Cavai^^ac  resigned 

his  extraordinary  powers.     The  Assembly   passed  n 

vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  a  decree  confiding*  to  him 

the  whole  Executive  power,  with  authorit}'  to  appoint 

the  Ministers.     These  votes  went  through  amidst  tlie 

jloudest  cheers  and  clapimig-  of  hands,  the  members  all 

Irising*  and  waving-   tlieir  hats  as  well    as  cheering;, 

'  The  General  went  to  the  tribune  (his  appearance  pro- 

» ducing-  fresh  acclamations),  and  asked  leave  to  propose 

Ithat  the  thjuiks  should  include  the  g\illant  army  and 

jNational  Guards,  and  various  g-eneral  otiicers  who  Iiad 

[bo  devotedly  seconded  him  in  his  efforts  to  quell  the 

Insurrection.      His    proposition    was    received    with 

I  another  bui'st  of  applause. 

In  the  evening'  sitting*,  he  announced  to  the  Assembly 
the  names  he  had  selected  for  the  new  Cabinet,  which 
I  need  not  recapitulate,  as  cliang*es  nmy  occur,  Sunie 
of  the  old  members,  whom  the  Insurrection  found  there, 
Itire  continued-  All  resig^ned  when  the  ^*  Executive 
Committee''  ceased  to  exist  by  General  Cavnignac's 
investiture  with  the  supreme  command. 

June  20*     Soon  after  the  Asseniblv  met,  the  Presi- 
tlent  proceeded  to  read  the  draft  of  an  address  to  the 
I  French  nation^  which  had  been  prepared  by  order  of 
the  Chamber,     Its  first  words  are  ^'  Frenclmien,  anar- 
chy   has   been    overcome!     Paris   is  still   standing  I 
.Justice  shall  have  its  course  P'     It  goes  on :  *^  Honour 
[to  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  National  Guards 
[of  Paris,  and  of  the  departments  j  to  thebraveand  ever 
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glorious  army  ;  to  the  young  and  intrepid  Garde  Mo- 
bile ;  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools ;  and  to  the  innu* 
merable  volunteers  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
breach  for  the  defence  of  order  and  hbei  ty/'  ^'  The 
attacks  of  these  new  barbarians  were,"  it  says, ''  against 
the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  in  their  code, 
family  was  but  a  name,  and  property  spoUation  ;  but 
the  Republic^  the  workof  God,  the  living;  law  of  huma- 
nity, could  not  perii^Ii  ;  they  (the  Assembly)  swear  it 
in  the  name  of  France,  and  by  all  those  noble  victims 
who  fell  by  their  Iratricida!  hands/'  These  are  some 
of  the  words  of  the  address.  It  appeals  to  all  French- 
men to  unite  in  love  of  their  country ;  to  remove  the 
last  vestiges  of  civil  discord  ;  '^  to  maintain  firmly  the 
conquests  of  hberty  and  democracy,  and  to  let  nothing' 
induce  them  to  depart  from  the  principles  of  their  lle- 
volutioi!."  When  the  reading*  was  concluded,  all  the 
members  rose,  crying;,   Vive  la  Ilepublique  ! 

At  this  sitting',  the  President  also  read,  in  the 
form  of  a  decree,  a  tribute  to  tlie  Arclibishop  of  Parid, 
in  these  words : 

^*  That  the  National  Assembly  regards  it  as  a  duty 
to  proclaim  the  sentiment  of  religious  gratitude  and 
profound  afflietiun  which  it  feels  for  the  devoteduess 
shown  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris;  and  for  his  death, 
BO  heroic,  so  holy/'  It  was  adopted  unanimously^ 
amidst  endent  marks  of  deep  feehng*  throug-hout  the 
Assembly, 

July  5.  A  member  of  the  late  Government  having 
insinuated  in  the  Assemhlv,  on  the  breaking-  out  of  the 
Insurrection,  that  foreig-n  gold  had  something-  to  do  wnth 
it,  the  British  Ambassador,  in  a  note  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Aftaircs,  jirotested  strong^ly  ag'ainst  any 
possible  application  of  the  words  to  liis  country.     M, 
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Bflstide  replied^  that  the  opinion  of  his  Government,  as 
well  as  his  own,  was,  thnt  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was 
too  just  to  have  taken  any  part  in  exciting- the  frig-htful 
events  in  Paris ;  and  says  to  Lord  Norraanby  that  he 
would  see  with  the  greater  pleasure  publicity  j^iven  to 
this  declaration  and  Lord  Normanby^snote,  as  it  wouM 
be  a  new  proof  of  the  sentiments  of  reciprocal  friend- 
ship which  animated  the  two  Governments. 

July  8.  The  funeral  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
took  jihice  yesterday.  The  concourse  was  great.  De- 
tachments of  the  miUtary  headed  the  procession. 
Various  relig'ious  communities,  with  the  clerg^y  of  Paris 
and  its  environs,  followed.  Black  banners  were  car- 
ried, on  which  were  inscribed  the  dying*  words  of  the 
Prelate,  The  body  was  borne  by  National  Guards, 
the  face  being;  left  uncovered ;  and  six  bishops  wer** 
pall'bearers.  Members  of  the  National  Assembly, 
headed  by  their  President,  attended,  and  deputations 
from  vairious  bodies  of  the  State,  The  service  was  per- 
formed at  the  Cathedral,  and  is  said,  with  the  mournfui 
music,  to  have  been  very  touching*. 

Having  mentioned  the  principal  events  of  the  Insur- 
rection, closing*  with  the  sad  ceremony  just  noted,  1 
will  succinctly  advert  to  some  of  its  causes  and  ixissibli* 
consequences,  as  my  impressions  of  both  were  imparted 
to  my  Government  after  it  was  over. 

The  Provisional  Government  g-ave  instant  relief,  and 
promised  employment  to  the  workmen  of  Paris  and  its 
vicinity  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
Revolution.  This,  as  a  temporary  measure  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  larj^e  class  in  danger  of  starving*,  was 
natural  j  more  especially  as  these  men  did  their  pro- 
portion of  the  fighting-  in  the  cause  that  brought  them 
to  want.  But,  under  the  maxims  and  movements  of  the 
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Revolution,   the    Provisional  Governnient  established 
nntional  workshops^  and  undertook  to  provide  work  in 
tliem  for  these  masses  of  the  French  population,  as  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  new  Eepublic,     This  doctrine  had 
long*  been  inculcated  in  the  writings  of  the  Socialists, 
and  they  thought  tlie  time  hnd  arrived  for  putting  it 
in   practice.     Eng-hsh  Socialists  came  over  to  aid  their 
Frencl)  brethren  in  the  work.     That  some  who  held 
this  creed   were  sincere^  oug^ht  not  to  be  doubted  j  but 
it  cannot  he  supposed  all  were.     The  nntional   work- 
sho[)s,  in  whicli  work  wns  to  be  provided,  did  not  accora- 
]>lish  tlie  object.     They  did  not,  and  could  not,  employ 
every  body.     All  who  worked  in  them  were  paid  two 
francs  a-day.     This  was  too  little  for  g-ood  workmen, 
and  too  much  for  bad.     The  work  was  badly  done  j 
and  the  accumulating  excess  of  workmen  who  g-ot  no 
employment  J  was  thrown  as  a  charity  upon  the  Govern- 
ment at  some  inferior  allowance  y  that  its  promise  might 
not  be  wholly  broken.     This  made  a  heavy  aggregate 
of  expense  to  the  Government  without  satisfying  the 
workmen;  and  the  consequence  was  discontent  among 
all     For  the  first  days  after  the  Eevohition their  con- 
duct was  orderly,  and  for  a  longer  time  they  submitted 
patiently.     But  idleness  had  created  bad  habits,  and 
actual  or  approaching  want  was  beginning  to  render 
gome  among   them  turbulent.     Evil-minded   persons 
fomented    their   discontent,   took  them   to  the  clubs, 
and   worked    upon   their  passions.     Many  desired  to 
separate  from  the  main  body  and  eeek  work  as  they 
could  find  it  in  Paris  or  in  the  country^  j  but  this  was 
not  allowed  tiy  their  more  resolute  companions  or  by 
the  clubbists,  wlio  ke]>t  them   in  Paris,     The  Govern- 
ment sent  some  into  the  Provinces*     This  they  did  not 
like,  and  tried  to  resist;  wluch  made  more  bad  blood. 
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Thingii  under  sucli  a  system  were  tendings  from  bnd  to 
worse.  The  Provisional  Goveniineut  saw  the  difficulty^ 
without  being'  able  to  escape  from  it  fast  enoug-h  to 
apjiease  all  the  bnd  passions  ripening-  for  explosion. 
Finally,  the  same  body  of  men  whose  humanity  and 
forbearance  in  February,  when  tlie  Revolution  raged, 
were  a  theme  of  admiration,  and  whose  obedience  to 
the  laws  was  witnessed  for  a  month  afterwards,  were 
converted  into  instruments  for  oversetting  the  National 
Assembly  for  a  brief  moment  on  the  15th  of  May,  and 
for  this  terrible  Insurrection  in  June.  This  may  be 
taken,  as  it  appears  to  me,  as  an  outline  of  the  most 
important  of  its  proximate  causes. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  insurrection.     My  sum- 
mary entries  while  it  was  in  progress  do  not  tell  half 
its  horrors.     The  number  of  the  Insurgents  has  been 
estimated  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand*     General 
Cavaignac  said  in  the  Assembly  a  few  days  ago  that 
no  one  reckoned  it  beyond  fifty  thousand  ;  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  he  inclined  to  that  number  rather 
than  a  lower  one.     If  a  medium  be  struck,  it  leaves  au 
appalling  number,  when  it  is  considered  that  all  were 
efficient  for  fig^hting  and  fought  protected  by  walls  and 
stone  barricades.     The  army  in  Paris  was  twenty-five 
thousand  sti'ong  when  the  fighting*  began,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  war  battalions  and  other  troops  in  liig;h 
discipline.     Tbe  rejfulars  were  increased  as  the  fij^hting* 
continued.     The  National  Guard  and  volunteei-s  more 
than  doubled,  it  is  believed,  the  number  of  regulars. 
It  seems  admitted  that  the  barricades  were  reared  at 
the  two  points  for  carrying  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
National  Assembly ;  that  some  were  admirably  con- 
iBtructed,  and  that  the  Insurgents  obeyed  sigTiab  and 
orders  which  passed  quickly  through  their  lines  from 
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their  leaderSj  and  were  suited  to  their  ohjects.  All 
this  may  be  explained  by  remerabering'  that  from  their 
g^reat  numbers^  many  among'  them  must  have  seen  ser- 
vice in  the  conscription.  Hence  their  effective  disci- 
pline^ attested  by  their  withstanding  for  four  days  and 
nig'hts  military  forces  largely  outnomberitig  their  own, 
and  directed  by  veterans  who  brought  against  them 
all  the  apparatus  of  war.  They  even  perforated  with 
loopholes  the  city  wall  of  Paris,  at  proper  distances, 
where  the  wall  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  keptap 
through  these  loopholes^  which  they  took  care  should 
bear  on  gome  of  their  strong  barricades^  a  fire  upon  the 
troops,  which  the  latter  could  not  return— the  Insur- 
gents getting  outside  of  the  barriers  when  firing. 

Of  the  killed  and  wounded  among  them,  hardly  an}' 
thing  appears  to  be  yet  known.  Of  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  army,  Guards  and  volunteers,  no  au- 
thentic list  has  yet  appeared  ;  but  the  number  must  be 
fearful,  when  four  generals  were  killed  and  seven 
woimded,  a  majority  of  whom,  it  is  said,  fought  in 
Algeria.  An  estimate  of  the  number  has  been  roughly 
made  at  from[seven  to  ten  thousand.  Of  members  of  the 
Assembly,  four  are  among  the  dead,  and  tive  wounded. 

The  Insurrection  has  left  behind  it  difficulties,  if  not 
danofers.  Its  watchwords  were,  Down  with  tlie  Assem' 
Mi/!  Vive  la  Rcpublique  Bemocratique  et  Sociale! 
it  hung  out  the  red  fliig.  Six  thousand,  some  say 
eight  thousand,  were  captured  ;  but  greatly  more 
escaj>ed,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  the  army 
for  hemming  them  in.  On  some  of  the  women  of  the 
Insurgent  force  captured  by  the  troops  were  found 
deadly  weapons,  as  well  as  the  ammunition  they 
carried  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents. 

The  overthrow  of  the  ^^  Executive  C^jmniiUee'*  is  a 
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rting'-point  in  the  administrative  power  of  the 
blic.  Anticipations  of  what  is  to  come  baftle  all ; 
the  remark  I  now  hear  most  frequently  is,  though 
may  look  like  a  paradox,  that  nothing*  is  certain 
except  the  uncertaint}^  that  hangs  over  the  political 
future  of  France.  Speaking*  of  the  present,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  gfreat  chano:es  have  been  workinsf  in  men's 
minds.  At  the  first  general  election  in  April,  M. 
Thiers  cautiously  sought  a  candidateship  for  the  As- 
senihlv,  but  foiled  ;  and  none  could  have  imanfined  that 
Louis  Napoleon  would  ever  be  a  candidate.  At  the 
special  elections  in  June,  both  were  chosen*  The  sen- 
sation the  latter  then  created,  would  not  have  lived  a 
moment  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  Paris  in  February 
or  March.  The  continued  prostration  of  industry 
and  credit  j  the  reduced  meaas  of  individuals  ;  the  di- 
minished revenues  and  increased  expenses  of  the  SUite  ; 
an  increasing  w  ant  of  confidence  felt  by  all,  with  under- 
tones of  discontent  advancing  more  and  more  to  utter- 
ance — these,  with  plots  and  new  combinations  of  bad 
men  for  bad  purposes,  have  all  been  tending  to  impair 
the  hopes  which  the  Revolution  at  first  created.  Those 
who  cherished  them  are  reluctantly  brought  to  perceive 
that  the  future  is  not  only  full  of  uncertainty,  but 
overcast  with  gloom*  The  Insurrection  is  crushed, 
but  the  Insurgents  live;  and  live  with  hatred  in  their 
lieartfi.  The  Assembly  passed  a  decree  for  banishing 
all  who  were  captured  ;  but  to  send  otF  to  remote  8e;*s 
and  islands  sir  or  eigrht  thousand  of  them  would  not 
bf»  easy.  It  may  prove  more  tlitticult,  though  orders 
for  it  have  gone  forth,  to  disarm  all  the  malcontents 
among  an  excited  and  spirited  people  accustomed  to 
have  arms,  but  in  whose  hands  it  might  now  be  nnsnfe 
to  leave  them.     Such  woixls  are  discouraging*    T  hough 
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military  power,  directed  by  a  strong'  hand,  defeated  this 
formidable  Insurrection,  the  feehng*  may  reappear 
under  other  forms  of  trouble  and  revenge.  The 
French  comoionalty,  once  roused,  are  quick  to  move, 
brave  to  ferocity  when  their  blood  is  up,  and  fertile  in 
expedients.  Their  prowess  shown  in  the  Insurrectiou, 
althouf^h  it  did  not  triumph^  may  have  revived  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  llevolution,  and  roused  j^uilty  hopes  in 
bad  men  who  will  always  find  lenders.  These  are  fore- 
bodinofs  that  steal  into  anxious  minds,  Thev  cannot 
be  kept  down  after  what  has  happened.  Martial  law 
is  still  in  operation  in  Paris^  General  Cavaignae  recom- 
mending; it ;  and  his  voice  is  now  the  most  potent. 
Too  true  it  also  is  that  society  at  large  has  come  to  feel 
more  safe  imder  its  shield- 
Others  say  that  the  suppression  of  the  Insurrection, 
however  deplorable  the  cost,  w^ill  be  productive  of  ^ood 
to  the  Republic,  in  a  fice-to-face  conflict,  over  the 
dangerous  doctrines  which  Revolution  stirred  up ;  that 
such  a  conflict  was  inevitable,  and  best  that  it  should 
have  come  when  it  did.  This  opinion  receives  counte- 
nance from  the  facts  that  not  only  were  the  National 
Guards  of  Paris  hearty  and  unflinching,  but  that  those 
from  the  Provinces  hurried  to  the  capital  to  share  in 
putting  down  the  Insurrection  ;  and  that  even  the  rural 
population,  inspired  by  the  same  good  feeling,  were 
seen  to  go  forward  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  The 
cry  of  Vive  la  Republique  still  goes  up,  in  the  Assem- 
bly and  out  uf  doors,  on  ever}^  occasion  to  excite  it.  It 
has  been  uttered  from  the  begiiming  by  those  who  did 
not  believe  iu  a  l{ej>ublic  for  France.  That  this  class 
has  been  growing  larger  is  evident ;  yet  all  seem  bent 
on  giving  the  Republic  a  fair  trial,  which  it  will  have, 
they  saV;  when  the  new  Constitution  comes  into  being, 
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find  not  until  then.  Count  Montalenibert,  M.  Dupin,  M. 
Thiers,  Odillon  Barrot,  Leon  Faucher,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  others  of  hig*h  name  in  the  Assembly  are  favourable 
to  a  double  Leg-islati;  e  Chamber.  Should  this  alteration 
be  made  in  the  Constitution  before  its  iinal  adoption  by 
the  Assembly,  speaking  as  an  American,  I  should 
have  higher  hopes  of  its  successful  operation.  Will  the 
declaration  which  guarantees  labour  to  *'all  citizens" 
be  retained,  after  the  experience  of  the  Insurrection, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Government's  being  able  to  pro- 
vide labour  for  all  having  promised  it  to  all  ?  I  am  not 
ttble  to  reply  to  an  inquiry  so  natural. 

And  where  is  now  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Five;  they  who  dispensed  the  whole  Executive  power 
of  France;  who  received  Foreign  Ministers  and  ap- 
pointed them?  Where  is  de  Lamartine,  who  wasall  in 
all?  who  rode  in  the  whirlwind  and  at  first  kept  down 
the  fury  of  the  storm?  ^vho  saved  society  by  his 
courage  and  a  flash  of  eloquence  ?— who  kejit  peace  at 
home  and  abroad,  receiving  plaudits  from  all  but  the 
Red  Bepublicans,  the  most  dangerous  of  whom  he 
defied  and  tamed?  Where  is  he?  Hardly  seen,  or 
seen  only  as  a  star  setting.  But  the  good  he  did 
cannot  soon  be  forgotten.      His  genius  is  left  to  him  ; 

id  he  knows  the  delights  of  literature ;  a  fondness 
for  which  revolutions  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
But   1    turn    from   thoughts   which    involuntarily 

>ring  up  from  what  passes  around  me,  whatever  may 
be  their  errors.  None  can  understand  a  country,  or 
have  full  claim  to  speak  of  its  future,  but  those  who 
belong  to  it,  or  live  in  it  long  enough  to  catch  its  whole 
genius  and  characteristics.  There  are  times  when  even 
UiGse  are  brought  to  a  stand  in  judging^ — get  perplexed 
by  coiDplications  they  cannot  disentangle.   Uow  much 
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more  liable  to  err  is  tbe  transient  person  !  How  often 
are  those  of  other  countries  baffled  in  passing  judgment 
upon  the  condition  of  Eng^lund  !  How  often,  and  often 
how  BooUj  are  predictions  respecting-  her  resources  and 
prospects  overset  b}^  opposite  results !  There  come 
persons  to  the  United  States  who  carry  away  opinions 
which,  to  ourselves,  seem  mistakes  at  every  tum^ — 
wrongs  inferences  from  imperfect  knowledge,  even 
where  truth  may  be  lionestly  sought.  How  then 
can  strangers  hope  to  look  into  the  veiled  future  of 
France  ? 

July  10*  To-day  I  dined  at  the  Marquis  Brignoli*s, 
the  Sardinian  Ambassador;  the  first  time  I  have  dined 
out  since  the  close  of  Februar)',  It  was  a  treat  to  get 
back  to  quiet  intercourse  with  the  Diplomatic  Ck)rp3| 
after  the  boisterous  scenes  France  has  been  going 
through  ;  and  I  regretted  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
my  daughters^  who  were  to  have  been  with  me.  I  do 
not  hear  much  of  social  interminfi*!infif  amonjif  its  mem- 
bers  since  the  hurricane  that  scattered  us  alL  Those 
here  to-day  had  each  a  little  to  say  on  what  has  been 
passing.  I  learned  that  the  Sardinian  Government 
recognised  the  Republic  two  days  ago.  Rather  a 
large  evening-party  assembled  in  the  rooms  after  din- 
ner* Rumours  floated  through  them  that  another  out- 
break of  some  kind  was  expected  on  the  14th  of  this 
month  J  being  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile. 

M,  George  Lafayette,  m  ho  was  chosen  a  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  National  Assembly  the  early  part  of  June, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  M.  Bethmont's  appoint- 
ment as  Minister  of  Justice,  was  elected  again  to  that 
station  since  the  present  month  came  in*  The  vote  for 
him  was  largest  among  several  candidates,     I  mention 
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w  itli  renewed  pleasure  this  second  tribute  to  him  from 
the  Assembly* 

July  12.  Yesterday  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill,  by 
an  overwhelming-  vote,  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of 
fifty  thousand  troops  to  be  stationed  within  the  city  or 
its  environs-  The  measure  was  proposed  by  General 
CavaigTiae  some  days  ago. 

Secondly.  The  Press  has  been  hiid  under  restric- 
tions beyond  any  in  the  time  of  the  Monarchy.  The 
Abbe  de  Laraennais  gives  up  his  paper  in  consequence 
of  one  of  them — the  caution-money  required  ;  saying*, 
he  bad  not  gold  enough  to  pay  it. 

Thirdly*  The  political  clubs  ore  all  to  be  bridled. 
A  bill  to  this  effect  has  been  brought  forward  in  the 
Assembly  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Citizens  are 
at  liberty  to  open  a  club,  provided  they  make  a  prelimi- 
nary declaration  of  their  intentions  to  the  Prefect  of 
Police  at  Paris,  and  to  the  Mayor  of  the  commune  in 
all  the  departments;  all  sittings  to  be  public,  with  ample 
accommodation  to  be  reserved  for  those  not  members ; 
a  Government  functionary  of  the  Republic  to  have  the 
privilege  of  attending,  and  a  seat  to  be  always  specially 
reserved  for  him  ;  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
sitting  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  President  and  Secretary; 
no  club  ever  to  resolve  itself  into  a  secret  committee, 
or  entertain  any  proposition  tending  to  excite  disturb- 
ance or  civil  war.  These  are  its  chief  provisions,  with 
[>enalties  to  secure  their  observance.  The  bill  can  hardly 
fail  to  become  a  law  in  all  its  essential  parts. 

The  Insurrection  dictated  these  measures.  An  ap- 
propriation was  proposed  for  another  object,  which  the 
Insurrection  has  made  necessary.  It  was  that  six 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  francs  (070,000)  be 
g^ranted  in  aid  of  the  Theatres  and  0[>eraj  crippled  by 
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the  late  turmoils.     A  bill  for  carrying  into  effect  tliii  i 
grant  may  be  expected  to  pass,  if  the  other  bills  pasa,  i 
What  opposite  things   are  seen  in  this  metropolis ! 
The  contrast  is  often  beautiful ;  sometimes  startling*. 
Places  of  amusement  unrivalled ;  renowned  schools  of 
literature  and  art ;  a  National  Librarj^  incalculable  in 
value,  the  very  manuscripts  of  which,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern,  fill  a  hundred  thousand  volumes ;  the  richest  en- 
dowments for  fostering   science;  the  most  beneficent 
establishments  for  alleviatin<r  human  misfortime  and 
misery,  under  whatever  forms  seen ;  so  that  the  phi- 
lanthropist, the  profound  philosopher,  the  deep  student, 
the  curious  in  the  fine  arts,  the  votury  of  foshion,  all 
come  to  Paris  as  a  place  where  something"  useful  may 
be  learned  or  something  ag^reeable  enjoyed,  something 
to  stimulate  the  intellect  or  incite  to  plensure.     Then, 
ag-ain,  are  seen  Governments  uprooted  and  throwTi  to 
the  winds  w  ith  scarcely  a   moment's  warning  j  con- 
sternation  and  horror  appearing  on  the   stage  with 
enthusiasm    and   hope;   the   good   and  bad  principle 
springing  into  activity  and  contending  for  the  mastery; 
plots  and  strife  getting  to  w^ork  ;  want  and  starvation 
stalking  about ;  passion  let  loose ;  conflicts  following 
in  quick   succession ;   representatives   of  the   people, 
chosen  in  the  fairest  possible  manner,  driven  from  their 
seats;  blood  flowing  in  the  streets  like  water;  all  true 
liberty  attacked  — suspended — and  when  or  how  to  be 
reinstated  no  one  knows.     Both  sides  of  this  picture 
have  been  visible  in  Paris  since  I  began  these  memor- 
andums. 

July  14.     The  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile  comes  and  goes  without  an  outbreak. 

Jul}^  18.     I  went  this  evening  to  the  reception  of 
CJeneral  Cavaignac,   at  his    new  residence,   Rue  de 
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Varennes.  It  was  the  first  since  his  ascent  to  the 
Executive  power.  Hie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
had  notified  the  Foreigfn  Ministers  that  he  would  hold 
one ;  and  g'reat  was  the  attendance  of  army  officers, 
those  of  the  National  Guard,  and  other  persons,  includ- 
ing' Ministers  of  State.  I  presented  to  him  Mr. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  my  son.  He 
received  numerous  congratulations  from  those  who 
had  no  opportunity  of  ofTering  them  before,  and  re- 
ceived tliem  w  iih  soldierly  grace,  heightened  by  a  com- 
manding person. 

July  24,  The  National  Assembly  opened  to-day 
with  an  Address  to  the  members  by  M.  Marrast,  the 
new  President  utuler  the  monthly  routine  of  election. 
AftCT  acknowledging  the  honour  conferred  upon  him 
by  electing  him  to  the  chair,  he  said  it  was  owing  to 
their  energy,  and  that  of  the  Executive,  that  they  were 
now  able  to  pursue  their  deliberations,  w  hen  peace  not 
only  reigned  in  the  streets,  but  was  gradually  retmm- 
ing  to  the  public  mind*  He  paid  tributes  to  their 
Sfallant  colleatrues  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  the 
cause  of  the  Republic,  and,  after  other  appropriate 
remarks,  sat  down  amidst  marks  of  apjirobation. 

The  main  business  of  tlie  sitting  was  the  passing  of 
a  bill  for  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  of  francs,  or  two  hundred,  as  the  case  might 
be,  at  the  price  of  seventy-five  francs  twenty-five 
centimes.  These  terms  were  not  considered  the  best, 
but  agreed  best  with  the  wants  of  tlie  treasury  and 
present  state  of  the  public  credit  The  Minister  of 
Finance  so  expressed  himself,  frankly. 

July  31.  Last  week  the  proper  Bureau  made  report 
to  the  Assembly  that,  on  examining  the  case  of  L^uis 
Napoleon    Bonaparte,   elected    a   llepresentative   for 
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Corsica,  the  proceedings  were  found  to  be  regular,  um 
that   he   was   entitled   to   take   his  seat   under 
election. 

The  President  then  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Louis  Najjoleon  Honaparte  from  London,     It  raa 
thus: — That  be  had  just  leanied  that,  notwithstanding 
his   former   resig-nation,  he  had   been  elected  to  the 
Assembly  for  Corsica ;  that,  although  deeply  grateful 
for  this  mark  of  confidence,  the  reasons  which  forced 
him  to  refuse  the  post  of  Representative  for  the  Seine, 
Yonne  and  Charante-Inferieure  still  existed,  and  im 
posed  on  him  another  sacrifice ;  that,  without  renounc 
ing  the  honour  of  one  day  being  a  Representative  of 
the  People,  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  return  to  his 
country,   until   his   presence  in   France  could  in   no 
manner  serve  as  a  pretext  to  the  enemies  of  the  Re- 
public;  he  trusted   that   bis   disinterestedness  would 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  and  it   was  his 
wish  that  those  who  accused  him  of  ambition  might  be 
convniced  of  their  error,    Heconchides  with  requesting 
the  President  to  inform  the  Assembly  of  his  resignation, 
as  well  as  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  participate 
in  its  bibours;  and  of  his  ardent  prayers  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Kepuhlic. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  take  an}^  step  under  this 
letter ;  but  when  the  President  finished  reading  it, 
cries  of  ''tres-bien!  tres-bien!'*  were  heard  throu2*h- 
out  the  Chamber, 

Aug'ust  17*  Attend  the  reception  of  General 
Lamorici^re^  Minister  of  War,  His  rooms  were  nearly 
filled  with  military  officers.  Most  efficient  were  the 
services  rendered  by  him  during  the  Insurrection. 
Trained,  like  Cavaignac,  in  Algeria,  the  latter  [laid  the 
highest  tribute  to  his  abilitv  in  the  Assemhh, 
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August    22,     Go   again   to   General   Cavaignac's 
I  reception,     A   great  crowdj  as  before,  and  chiefly  of 
the  inilitary.     The  Marquis  of  Noruianby  was  there, 
and  the  Marchioness.     I  leoi'o  that  the  former  pre- 
sented his  credentials  as  Ambassador  from  England 
on  Saturday^  and  was  first  received  by  General   Ca- 
yaignac  on   that  day.     The  step  came  about  through 
the  co-operation  of  Enghind  and   France  in  a  media* 
tion  in  the  aflTairs  of  Austria  and   Sardinia.     France 
sent  a  special  minister  to  London,  in  the  person  of 
Monsieur  de  Beaumont,  on  the  business  of  this  medi- 
ation, as  soon  as  she  leanied  that  lie  would  be  received 
in  that  capacity  by  the  English  Government-     ITiis 
opened  a  door  to  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  intercourse  j 
and  the  reception  of  liord  Kormanby,  b)^  the  Execu- 
tive Head  of  the  Frencli  Government  followed  on  the 
10th  of  this  month.     Such  is  the  information  I  get, 
England,  shy  in  the  beginning,  was  also  wise.     She 
felt  the  importance  of  keeping  ahve  her  intercourse 
with  France,  though  the  Monarchy  had  follen ;  for  the 
Nation  stood.     France,  proud  and  sensitive,  could  not 
but  feel  the  advantage  of  not  breaking  with  England 
when  the  Revolution  came.     England  again  had  her 
people  scattered  in  thousands  throughout  Paris,  and 
other  cities  and  towns  of  France,  spending  their  money 
for  pleasurable  and  other  purposes ;  and  large  bands 
of  her  labouring  men  working  on  French  railroads ; 
not  to  speak  of  international  interests,  otherwise  link- 
ing two  such  neighbouring  countries  together  in  ways 
beneficial  to  both.     Business  operations  hetvyeen  them 
have,  therefore,  gone  on  from  the  first.     M,  de  Lamar- 
tine,   while  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  acted   in 
concert  with  Lorfl  Normanby^  in  so  sensible  a  course, 
until  matters  have  ripened  into  the  recognition  stated. 
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August  24.  Dine  at  M,  Bastide's,  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs.  It  was  a  very  large  dinner^  given  to 
the  Diplomatic  Corps^  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
other  official  persons,  including  members  of  the  As- 
sembl)'.  Among  the  latter  were  M.  Drouvn  de  THuya, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Kelations^  M. 
George  Lafa)^ette,  and  his  son  Oscar  Lafaj^ette.  It 
was  the  first  entertainment  of  the  kind  given  since  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed.  Appearances  were  much 
the  same  as  in  the  days  of  M.  Guizot 

General  Cavaignac  came  to  the  drawling-rooms  after 
dinner.  Other  company  also  came.  General  Cavaignac 
acts  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers^  as  the 
adjunct  of  his  higher  station  as  Executive  head  of  the 
Republic.  I  finished  the  evening  by  going  with  my 
friend,  M.  Lafayette,  to  the  soiree  of  the  President 
of  the  National  Assembly,  w  here  there  was  a  brilhant 
assemblage  of  ladies,  and  a  concert. 

September  2.  Dined  at  M.  Marrast^s,  President  of 
the  National  Assembly;  an  entertainment  larger  than 
the  one  at  M.  Bastide's,  and  given  to  the  Executive 
head  of  the  Government,  the  Foreign  Ministers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the  Assembly,  and 
others.  The  dining-room  and  suite  in  connection  were 
extremely  rich  in  architecture  and  the  hangings.  They 
were  once  part  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Condo,  renovated  and  fitted  up,  in  the  wing  or  portion 
where  w^e  assembled,  for  the  official  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  whole 
suite,  blazing  with  light  from  chandeliers,  ornate 
lamps,  and  candelabra,  presented  a  contrast  to  the 
relative  simplicity  of  the  rooms  in  which  M.  Sauzet, 
as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  entertained 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  home  functionaries  at  dinner. 
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mentioned  in  a  former  p^go^  a  few  days  before  the 

ingf'ft  falU 

September  9.  My  mem  or  and  am  of  to-day  is  of  a 
Unner  at  the  Marqais  of  Normanby's,  the  first  at  the 
British  Embassy  since  the  Revolution,  as  far  as  known 


to  me ;  and  as  it  was  g^iven  to  General  Cavaignac  in 


Mo  m< 

Bits  capacity  of  Executive  Head  of  the  Republicj  I  the 

^Milter  make  a  memorandnm  of  it. 

^^^General  Cavaig-nac's  Minister  of  Foreig'n  Affairs^ 

M.  Bastide ;    General    Lamorici^re,   his   Minister   of 

KWar,  and  Madame  Lamorici^re  ;  General  Chang-arnier, 

HComraander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Guard ;  a  g'ood 

H|>ortion  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  some  En;^lish 

■jg^eutlemeUj  made  up  the  company,     I  do  not  name  allj 

not  knomng  all.     Twenty  or  more  appeared  to  be 

present*     General  Cavaigfnac  led  the  Marchioness  of 

Normanby  to  the  table,  and  Lord  Normanby  Madame 

^liamorici^re.     My  chair  was  next  to  General  Cav  aig*- 

HnaC|  Lord  Normanby  assigned  it  to  me, 

H    In  the  conversation  I  had  with  General  Cavaig^nac, 

Bbe  said,  that  because  the  tbrmer  Republic  of  France 

Hivas  attended  by  wars  and  commotion,  persons  thuuy-ht 

Bt  would  be  the  same  now  j  but  it  should  not  be^  if  he 

Kcoi 


}uld  prevent  it.     He  was  for  peace,  and  for  a  Re- 


public over  all  other  forma  of  g*overnment.  He  paid 
^a  compliment  to  the  United  States,  which  it  was  not 
Hfor  me  to  disown  or  question  the  sincerity  of,  his  ante- 
Hcedents  havings  bound  him  to  the  Republican  faith ; 
'although  not  to  its  dangerous  extremes^  as  all  know. 

This  happened  to  be  my  first  dinner  at  an  Eng'lish 
^iable  in  Paris,  though  not  the  fii'st  time  I  and  my 
^Hauj^hters  had  received  cards  to  dine  at  this  table* 
^pjotwithstanding  the  just  fame  of  France  in  social 
^^•finemeuts,  En;:»;lish  dinners  seem  to  have  an  advan- 
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tag'e  in  beiii^  smaller^  ^liieb  is  more  favouralile  ti 
conversation  and  tranqyillity,  if  I  may  so  express  -it 
I  am  J  however,  an  incompetent  jiidg*e,  liaving  been  to 
fewer  French  dinnere  than  Eng-lish,  and  to  very  feil 
in  unoflieial  life ;  while  in  London  private  dinner^ 
parties  are  constant,  the  Diplomatic  Corps  sharinj 
larg'ely  in  them.  A  profusion  of  rich  plate  was  oi 
the  table  this  evening,  which  is  more  the  EngUsl 
usage  ;  porcelain  predominating*  on  French  tables. 

I  will  close  this  entry  with  a  Uttle  incident,  hopioj 
the  allusion  to  it  will  not  infringe  upon  propriety.  A 
English  Peer  sat  on  the  other  side  of  me.  We  go 
into  conversation,  and  he  asks  me  to  take  wine.  Ii 
accepting,  I  tell  him  I  am  thankful ;  for  although ! 
had  been  in  Paris  a  jear,  and  seen  beautiful  dinner 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  asked  to  drink  a  glai 
of  wine*  Was  it  national?  The  Anglo-Saxon  raa 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  did  it,  and  now  I  wouli 
hope  to  infer,  from  the  kind  challenge  of  my  neigh 


bourj  that 


the  custom  w  as  not  dead  in  Old  Englam 


It  was  not,  he  said.     Whenever  you   caught  the  ey 
you  ^\'anted  across  the  table,  and  took  up  your  gla 
you  were  nnderstoodj  and  your  iriend  filled  too.     Th 
custom  came  from  good  feeKng,  I  thought;  and  i 
thought  my  English  friend  through  whose  courteoi 
act  I  was  able  to  welcome  it  in  Paris* 

September  10.  Dine  at  General  Cavaignac's.  A 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  were  there,  T  believe, — all, 
least,  whose  Governments  have  recognised  the  Bepui 
lie, — and  many  military  officers,  I  observed  noi 
of  the  Cabinet,  except  M.  Bastide,  Minister  of  Foreig 
Affairs. 

My  place  at  table  was  next  to  General  Cavaigna 
who  de??ircd  me  to  take  it  as   we  entered  the  diixin 
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>om.     Our  conversation  touched   upon  England,  to 
le  freedom  of  whose  institutions  lie  did  justice.     I 
earned  from  the  Sardinian  Ambassador,  who  was  near 
ae,  that  General  Cuvaignac  spoke  the  Italian  and 
>panish    languages^   and    had    nearly   mastered  the 
Arabic.     The  latter   he  had  acquired  at  snatches  of 
Bisure  during*  his  campaigns  in  Algeria, 
I  iaformed  General  Cavaignac  of  a  letter  addresi?ed 
him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
lad  reached  me  only  to-day,  in  answer  to  one  from 
him    to    the  President    conveyed    by    M.    l^ussin, 
Minister  of  the  Kepublic  at  Washing-ton;  and   that 

Ipfter  dinner  I  would  ask  M.  Bastide  to  titke  his 
Hirections  as  to  the  time  when  I  might  hnve  the 
ponour  of  delivering'  it  to  him.  He  replied^  oft-lumd, 
biat  he  would  receive  it  to-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
not  knowing  of  any  other  engagement  to  prevent  him, 
^H  I  mentioned  this  to  M.  Bastide,  and  asked  at  what 
^Rour  I  miglit  call  on  him  in  the  morning  with  a  copy 
of  the  letter  before  1  delivered  it, — the  form  usual  when 
letters  are  written  by  heads  of  Governments  to  each 
other.     He  apjK)inted  nine  o'clock. 

In  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  I  spoke  also  ta 
Jeneral  Cavaignac  on  re-estabhshing  the  consulate  at 
5ton,  stating  its  importance  from  the  population  and 
>mmerce  of  Boston,     The  subject  seemed  new  to  him, 
nd  he  was  not  aware  of  the  reasons  for  abolishing 
le  French  consulate  there,  but  would  talk  with  M. 
Jastide  and  inform  himself  on  the  subject.     I   also 
the  opportunity  to    express    a  hope   that    Mr. 
fsnard's  desire  to  be  reappointed  consul  at  that  port 
might  be  favourably  viewed,  in  case  the  French  Go- 
vernment had  formed  no  wishes  for  a  new  appointment, 
by  the  representations  made  to  me,  he  had  per* 
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formed  his  duties  in  a  manner  altog-etlier  acceptable  to 
the  commercial  community  of  Boston. 

September  17.  As  I  leave  my  house  to  call  on  MJ 
Bastide^  I  receive  a  note  from  hira  regretting  that  be 
*  cannot  see  me  at  nine^  having^^  since  we  parted  last 
evening,  been  summoned  to  attend  a  meeting  of  thi 
Council  at  General  Cavaignac's  this  morning;  whiehi 
also  breaks  up  my  appointment  there  at  twelve  o^clocl* 
Nevertlieless,  I  go  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
leave  for  M*  Bastide  a  copy  of  the  President's  letter, 
as  promised,  adding  that  1  will  be  ready  to  deliver  thtf 
origijial  at  any  time  convenient  to  General  Cavaignac^ 

The28tli  of  the  month  was  afterwards  named  as  the 
day;  but  when  I  called  on  that  day  General  Cavaig- 
nac  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  indisposition.  The 
Presidents  letter  called  for  no  act  on  his  part,  my 
reception  by  the  Republic  being  already  established. 
It  contained  renewed  expressions  of  friendly  hope  for 
the  prosperity  and  duration  of  the  Republic  under  the 
new  Constitution  in  course  of  formation ;  replied  in 
appropriate  terras  to  the  friendly  tone  of  General 
C!avaignac*s  letter  transmitted  by  M.  Poussin,  and 
spoke  of  the  latter  as  formerly  known  and  esteemed  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  having  acted  with  usefulness 
in  their  service*  These  sentiments  being  all  before 
General  Cavoignac  in  the  copy  of  the  letter  I  had 
furaished,  it  was  agreed  in  the  end  that  a  personal 
delivery  of  the  original  had  become  only  matter  of 
form^  and  might  be  dispensed  with, 

September  30.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  here  corner 
again  into  these  desultory  notes. 

The  elections  for  the  National  Assembly^  held  ia 
Paris  on  the  19th  of  this  month,  resulted  in  his  being 
returned  by  a  larger  vote  than  was  given  to  any  ofi 
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the  other  caudidates  chosen  on  the  same  day.  Tliis 
enewed  and  large  confidence  induced  him  to  leave 

London;  and,  actings  no  longer  on  the  principle  of 
esigTiingr,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly  on 
le  20 th  of  tlie  month.  Surprise  and  curiosity  per- 
ided  the  Chamber  as  he  entered  by  one  of  the  side 

doora^  and,  for  tlie  first  time^  took  his  seat  as  a  raem- 
^r,  by  sitting  down  at  the  side  of  M.  Vieillard,  hia 
)rmer  tutor.     All  eyes  turned  to  that  part  of  the 

Chamber.     Some    little    bustle    followed,  which    the 

President  checked  by  a  call  on  the  members  to  keep 

silence, 

M.  Clement  went  to  the  tribune, and  reported  to  the 
Lssembly  that  he  had  been  charged  by  his  bureau  to 

^eclare   the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  j 
int  it  was  regular  j  that  no  opposition  was  made  to 

Ki  and  that  the  bureau  recommended  his  admission, 

provisionally,    until    he    should  justify  his    age  and 

nationahty. 

Cries  that  the  case  should    be    sent   back  to  the 

bureau  for  an  unequivocal  report. 

M.  Vivien  rose  and  stated    that  the  bureau  was 
itisfied  of  the  validity  of  the  election,  and  that  the 

members  of  it  then  present  in  the  house  all  agreed 
liat  an  absolute  declaration  in  favour  of  his  admission 
light  have  been  made^  the  notoriety  of  his  age  and 
itionality  supplying  the  place  of  documents.  He 
ierefore  proposed  that  the  election  be  proclaimed  valid, 

and  that  the  citizen  Louis  Napoleon  Bona[>arte  be 
Imitted  to  his  seat.  Cries  of  Yes,  yes,  came  from 
le  Chamber;  and  it  now  became  evident  that  there 

irould  be  no  opposition  to  his  taking  his  seat  at  once. 
Louis  Napoleon  then  rose  from  the  seat  be  had 

tuken,  and  requested  permission  to  speak.     Members 
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from   all  pnrts  of  the  Chamber  exclaimed,  '*To  the 
tribune  I  to  the  tribune  V* 

He  left  his  seat,  and,  ascending^  the  tribune,  read 
from  n  paper  the  address  following:  Citizen  Repre- 
sentatives^—It  is  not  permitted  to  me  to  keep  silence 
after  the  calumnies  of  which  I  have  been  the  object, 
I  wnnt  to  express  here  frankl}',  and  on  the  first  day 
that  I  am  permitted  to  sit  among  yon,  the  true  senti- 
ments  which  animate  me— which  have  always  ani- 
mated nie.  After  thirty  j^eai^s  of  proscription  and 
exile,  I  at  last  recover  my  country,  and  all  my  rights 
of  a  citizen.  The  Kepablic  has  given  roe  this  happi- 
ness :  let  the  Republic  receive  my  oath  and  gratitude ; 
my  oath  of  devotedness.  And  may  ray  generous 
countrymen  who  have  brought  me  into  this  Assembly 
be  certain  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  justify  their  votes 
by  labouring  with  you  for  the  maintenance  of  tran- 
quillity, that  first  necessity  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
development  of  the  democratic  institutions  which  the 
people  have  a  right  to  demand.  Long  Inive  I  been 
prevented  from  devoting  to  France  more  than  the 
meditations  of  my  exile  and  captivity.  At  present  the 
career  in  which  you  are  all  advancing  is  open  to  me 
also.  Receive  me,  my  dear  colleagues,  into  your  ranks 
with  the  same  sentiment  of  affectionate  confidence  that 
I  bring  with  me  here.  My  conduct,  ahvaj's  inspired 
by  duty— always  animated  by  respect  for  the  law- 
will  prove,  in  relation  to  the  passions  which  have 
endeavoured  to  blacken  my  character  in  order  agdin 
to  proscribe  me,  that  no  one  here  more  than  mj'T^lf  is 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  defence  of  order  and 
freedom  of  the  liepublie. 

The  address  was  received  with  marks  of  approbation. 
He  returned  to  his  seat ;  and,  although  no  strong*  sen- 
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^4igf  it  was  the  incident  of  the  day. 

'4f»^  48^  ^w  bng-uid,  and  the  Assembly  rose 

?y^<(5r  jf^  iiened  sitting.      I   did  not  hear  the 

^   .^aJ^  lember  told  me  that  it  was  read  dis- 

^^^  .1  fi'*m  voice,  though  not  with  a  pronun- 

r^^  ly  French,  but  tinged  with  the  fierman. 

/I^  10.     In  the  Assembly  yesterday,  the  new 

ij^  cion  being"  under  discussion,  the  President  read 

endment  proposed  by  M.  A.  Thouret.  in  these 

d :    "  No   member   of  the    families   which   have 

/■ned  in  France  can  be  elected  President  or  Vice- 

resident  of  the  Republic." 

The  mover  of  the  proposition  advocated  it  in  a  few 
words.  Another  member,  M.  Woirhaye,  rose  and 
stated  that  the  subject  of  the  amendment  had  been 
under  consideration  in  the  committee  and  rejected ; 
for,  although  it  was  thought  that  royalist  and  imperial 
families  were  not  the  best  qualified  for  acting  upon 
Uepublican  ideas,  the  democratic  principle  was  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  country  to  cause  fears  to  be  enter- 
tained of  what  were  called  pretenders. 

Other  members  spoke,  some  one  way,  some  another. 
Tjouis  Napoleon  ascended  the  tribune,  and  briefly 
said  that  he  did  not  come  to  speak  against  the  amend*- 
ment,  or  make  complaint  of  calumnies ;  but,  in  the 
name  of  the  300,000  electors  who  had  chosen  him,  to 
disavow  the  appellation  of  pretender  so  constantly 
brought  against  him. 

M.  A.  Thouret  hereupon  said,  that  after  that  de- 
darution  he  considered  the  amendment  useless,  and 
withdrew  it.  Nevertheless  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and 
rejected ;  Louis  Napoleon  not  voting  upon  it. 

October  16.  After  the  Bepublic  came  in,  I  was 
charged  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  attention 
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to  the  subject  of  the  toliacco  monopoly.      I  brought  it 
to  tlie  notice  of  M.  BastidCj  who  gave  me  no  encourage^ 
ment,  but  the  reverse.     The  new  Government  wanted, 
he  said,  all  the  revenue  attainable,  and  could  not  afford 
to  part  with  so  considerable  an  item  as  tobacco  yielded, 
—but  intimated  his  willinfi^ness  to  look  more  into  the 
subject  hereaftei\     I  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  iL 
Drou}!!  de   THuys,  chairman   of  the   Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations  in  the  National  Assembly,  with  na^ 
better  success,  his  reasons  being  much  the  same ;  and 
I  lost  no  opportunity  of  introducing  it  as  a  topic  in  my 
intercourse  with  such  membere  of  the  Assembly  as  I 
thought  might  be   likel}'^  to  appreciate  what  I   said 
about  it-     None  gave  much  attention  to  the  doctrine  I 
held  up,  that  by  admitting  our  tobacco  under  a  mode- 
rate but  fair  duty^  its  increased  importation  into  France 
might  result  beneficially  to  the  trade  of  both  countries. 
That  might  or  might  not  follow  ;  but  loss  of  present 
revenue  would  be  certain  if  thej^  changed  the  laws  re- 
lating to  tobacco.    It  was  in  this  way  all  my  advances 
were  met. 

But  still  more  to  the  point : — ^On  the  22nd  of  June, 
M,  Thouret  laid  a  proposition  before  the  Assembly  that 
the  sale  of  tobacco  and  snuff  should  no  lonjrer  be  exclu- 
sively  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  but  be  open 
and  free.  The  proposition  did  not  receive  twenty-five 
votes  out  of  the  whole  Assembly,  and  thus  fell  to  the 
ground;  that  number  of  assenting  votes  being  required 
before  any  proposition  can  come  before  the  Chamber, 
even  for  consideration.  This  vote  would  seem  to  show 
that  pubhc  opinion  in  France  is  in  favour  of  the  mono- 
poly, when  we  consider  that  the  members  have  all  so 
recently  been  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  throughout 
all  parts  of  France. 
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The  vote  is  discouraging'  to  ony  favourable  ehang-es 
for  us  in  any  respect^  at  least  for  the  present,  in  the 
French  tariff,  over  the  laws  reg'ulating^  it  in  the  time 
of  the  Monarchy.  The  King*s  words  to  me  at  St. 
Cloud,  in  November,  that  "  a  public  conviction  long- 
entertained  in  France  in  matters  of  trade  was  not  easily 
altered/*  receives  confirmation  from  this  vote*  The 
Provisional  Government,  on  coming*  into  power,  abo- 
lished the  Octroi,  a  duty  on  meats,  liquors,  and  other 
things  within  the  limits  of  Paris,  but  soon  restored  it. 
The  Republic  also  kept  up  the  salt  tax,  of  which  the 
King  recommended  a  reduction.  These  matters  I 
have  made  known  to  ray  Government. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  Republic 
succeeded  to  heavy  debts  from  the  Monarchy;  and 
that  these  debts  and  other  arrearages,  from  the  subse- 
quent falling  off  of  trade  and  derangement  of  credit, 
have  been  increasing,  in  the  absence  of  all  ability,  thus 
far,  to  effect  any  reductions  of  them. 

October  27-  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  yesterday 
went  to  the  tribune,  and  read,  amidst  profound  silence 
throughout  the  Chamber,  a  paper  to  the  purport 
following: — 

Addressing  the  body  as  citizen  representatives,  he 
said,  that  the  unpleasant  incident  which  closed  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  preceding  day  did  not  allow  him  to  keep 
silence:  he  deplored  being  obliged  again  to  speak  of 
himself;  it  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  be  unceas- 
ingly bringing  personal  mattei-s  before  the  Assembly, 
when  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  attending  to 
grave  public  questions.  He  would  not  speak  of  his 
own  sentiments :  they  had  already  been  explained : 
no  one  ever  had  occasion  to  doubt  his  word.  As  to 
his  conduct  in  the  Chamber,  as  he  never  could  permit 
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himself  to  call  any  of  his  collenofuesto  an  account  for 
what  they  did,  he  recog-nised  in  no  one  the  right  to 
demand  of  him  etplaTiutions  of  his  course :  he  owed 
that  account  ouly  to  his  constituents.  He  was  accused 
of  accepting^  from  the  popular  feeling'  a  caiididateshlp 
which  be  never  claimed;  he  accepted  that  honour 
because  three  successive  elections,  and  the  unanimous 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly  against  the  proscrip- 
tion of  his  family,  authorized  him  to  believe  tliiit 
France  regarded  the  name  he  bore  as  able  to  aid  in 
the  consolidation  of  societ}',  shaken  to  its  foundations, 
and  make  the  Republic  prosperous.  (Loud  exclama* 
tions  of  dissent  among  the  members*)  They-  who 
accused  bim  of  ambition  knew  little  of  his  heart;  his 
silence  was  turned  into  a  reproach  against  bim;  it 
was  onl)^  a  few  who  were  gifted  with  the  power  of  elo- 
quent language  in  the  service  of  just  ideas  in  that 
Chamber.  But  was  there  no  other  way  of  serving  the 
country  ?  What  it  wanted  was  acts  :  it  w^anted  a  wise 
and  firm  Government,  which  would  think  more  of 
heahng  the  wounds  of  society  than  of  avenging  them, 
and  which  could  overcome,  better  than  bayonets, 
theories  not  founded  on  experience  and  reason ;  (fresh 
dissent).  He  would  not  fall  into  snares  set  in  his  way ; 
he  would  pursue  the  straight-forward  course  he  had 
traced  out  for  himself.  Nothing  should  distuub  his 
calm,  nothing  make  him  forget  his  duty.  He  had  but 
one  object,  which  was  to  merit  the  esteem  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  all  men  of  worth,  and  the  confidence 
of  a  magnanimous  people.  He  would  reply,  henceforth, 
to  no  interpellation — ^to  no  provocation.  Strong  in  his 
own  conscience,  he  w'ould  remain  immovable  under  all 
attacks,  impassable  against  all  calumnies. 
His  allusion  in   the  commencement   was  to  some 
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ftlmrp-sliooting*  on  the  day  preceding^,  about  candidates 
for  the  Presidency,  In  the  course  of  it,  he  had  been 
charg-ed  with  having*  ag^ents  in  the  departments  appeal* 
in^  to  the  less  enlig^htened  portions  of  the  people  in  his 
behalf.  His  cousins  in  the  Assembly  rose  to  repel  the 
char^.  Cries  broke  forth  that  he  would  g-o  to  the 
tribune  and  speak  for  himself:  but  he  continued  in  his 
seaf. 

During*  the  same  sitting*,  the  time  of  holding  the 
election  for  President  was  also  settled.  There  were 
different  opinions  on  this  point  r  some  were  for  a  day 
in  November,  some  for  a  later  day.    Eminent  speakers 


shared  in  the  debate- 


am  ong-st 


them  Odillon  Bnrrot, 


Dupin^  the  distinguished  Count  Mole,  and  General 
Cavaignac.  The  last  was  in  favour  of  an  early  elec- 
tion, and  strong-Iy  expressed  his  opinion  that  post- 
ponement a  day  longer  than  was  necessary  would 
be  hazardous.  It  was  finally  fixed  for  the  10th  of 
December. 

October  31.  The  state  of  sieg-e  imposed  on  Paris 
when  the  Insurrection  raged,  was  removed  on  the  Iflth 
of  this  month. 

The  removal  was  founded  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee in  the  Assembly  charg'ed  with  the  whole  subject. 
It  stated  that,  on  a  full  examination  of  all  the  con- 
sidenotions  belonging  to  it,  the  committee  Iiad  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  sieg-e  might  end  without  any 
fresh  dangers  to  the  Republic ;  and  the  Executive 
bend  of  the  Government  believed  that  the  public  tran- 
quillity might  now  be  maintained  without  it.  The 
vote  for  raising  it  was  unanimous. 

The  peaceable  and  well-disposed  people  in  Pans 
were  hardly  sensible  that  they  were  living  under  a 
Btule  of  !*iege,  althotigh  it  was  in  operation  four  months 
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within  a  few  days.  At  firstj  all  were  uneasy,  from  a 
sort  of  habit,  lest  outbreaks  shonld  still  happen^  so 
common  had  they  been  since  the  Revolution.  This 
feeling  wore  away  as  each  successive  week  broug-ht 
safety  with  it.  Paris,  in  effect,  was  a  great  camp, 
though  no  camp  was  visible.  Fifty  thousand  troojis 
were  collected  within  its  limits,  or  were  close  by  if 
wanted.  Eleven  presses  were  suppressed  by  military 
power  while  the  siege  lasted.  The  knowledge  that  the 
same  power  would  be  used  against  the  turbulent  and 
ill-disposed  if  they  moved  towards  mischief,  kept  them 
quiet.  The  wise  and  prudent  acquiesced  in  this  course 
on  the  part  of  General  Cavaigiiac,  believing  in  his 
abilities  and  his  virtue— a  belief  sanctioned  by  resulta. 
It  made  the  Red  Republicans  his  foes,  and  raised  up 
other  opposition  to  him  among  politicians. 

When  the  numerous  arrests  were  made  of  those  who 
invaded  the  Assembly  on  the  15tb  of  May,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  ringleaders  in  that  conspiracy  would  be 
brought  to  trial.  This  has  not  yet  been  done.  After 
the  Insurrection  in  June,  the  Assembly  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  all  the  facts  belonging  to 
that  second  and  far  greater  calamity,  and  to  couple 
with  this  duty  a  new  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances 
that  might  shed  light  upon  the  outrage  on  the  15th  of 
May. 

This  committee,  clothed  with  ample  powers  for  the 
fullest  investigations,  finished  its  work  and  presented 
its  report  to  the  Assembly  in  August*  It  is  a  remark- 
able document,  I  have  looked  into  it  from  time  to 
time,  but  shrink  from  the  task  of  attempting  the  merest 
outline  of  its  contents.  It  is  very  voluminous.  Much 
of  it  is  irrelevant.  Still  more  of  it  is  encumbered 
with  unnecessary  details  and  repetitions ;  but  portions 
of  it  reach  back  to   the  causes  and  incidents  of  the 
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Eerolation  in  Februar3\  It  lays  bare  the  springs  of 
that  first  shock  in  ways,  not  then  so  well  known,  that 
are  startling".  It  shows  how  few  were  the  real  con- 
trivers and  instruments  of  the  Revolution  of  February ; 
and,  with  honourable  exceptions  (too  few  these  also^ 
xmhappily),  how  selfish  were  their  motives.  These 
confessions  came  from  the  contrivers  and  instruments 
of  the  movement ;  a  good  portion  of  whom  secured  the 
jiersonal  advancement  for  which  aloue  they  seem  to  have 
rushed  upon  the  work  of  overturning*  the  Monarchy. 
I  hasten  away  from  the  reflections  which  these  dis* 
closures,  seeming  to  be  authentic,  are  calculated  to 
excite,  I  prefer  to  draw  a  veil  over  them  until  the 
KepubUc  reaches  further  stages  in  its  destination. 

November  3.  Dine  at  Mr.  Ridgway's,  and  after- 
wards go  to  the  reception  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  company  not  very  large ;  the  talk  chiefly 
about  Vienna*  One  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  said  that 
Windischgraetz,  the  Imperialist  General,  is  carrying 
all  before  him  against  the  Insurgents,  as  he  called 
them,  who  have  lately  had  the  city  in  their  hands ; 
but  that  Windischgraetz  had  stormed  the  barricades 
with  his  troops,  and  was  master  of  the  city,  or  soon 
would  be. 

I  renew  to  M,  Bastide  the  wish  expressed  to  General 
Cavaignac  for  the  appointment  of  M.  Isnard  as  French 
consul  at  Boston  j  and  use  all  the  strong  words 
I  can  in  favour  of  retaining  Count  Montholon, 
Bon  of  General  Montholon,  as  French  consul  at 
Richmond.  What  I  say  of  the  latter  is  founded 
on  representations  transmitted  to  me  from  Rich- 
mond of  his  merits,  and  the  desire  cherished  by 
the  citizens  of  that  place,  whose  esteem  he  has  largely 
won,  that  he  should  remain  among  them. 
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Noveniber  7.  Go  to  General  Cavaig^nac's  reception 
this  evening^,  I  present  Colonel  McCallj  of  our  army, 
and  Mr.  Ridgtv ay ;  as  on  a  former  evening  I  had 
presented  Lieut.  Percival  Drayton^  of  our  navy,  and 
Mr.  Corbin. 

November  13,  This  evening  we  are  at  a  party  ht 
the  British  Embassy.  It  is  not  large,  but  portions  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  are  there.  In  conversing-  with 
a  member  of  itj  I  hear  fi'esh  hints,  like  those  I  caug-ht 
in  these  rooms  a  year  ago,  soon  after  my  aiTival,  that 
Princess  Lieven,  though  living  in  Paris  ostensibly  in 
private  life^  is  looking  to  Russian  interests,  by  the 
silent  appointment  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  This 
policy,  and  the  fair  influence  sought  in  its  aid,  it  was 
intimated,  grew  out  of  an  old  understanding  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  ex-Bourbon  King,  Charles  X., 
that  France  was  not  to  thwart  the  former  in  his  objects 
upon  Constantinople,  and  he  not  to  thwart  France  in 
making  the  Mediterranean  a  sort  of  "  French  lake/' 
after  she  had  planted  herself  in  Algeria  by  the  success 
of  French  arms  in  the  time  of  Charles.  If  this  were 
so,  it  might  lend  plausibility,  with  some,  to  the  alleged 
silent  mission  of  this  distinguished  lady.  It  might 
witli  me,  but  for  that  part  of  the  bargain  which  would 
assign  to  France  the  control  of  the  Mediterranean 
[Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  English  naval  power  withal]. 
This  seems  to  me  so  visionary  that  my  incredulity  is 
not  yet  overcome. 

November  18.  On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  this  month, 
Paris  was  all  alive,  bad  as  the  weather  was,  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Fete  in  honour  of  tlie  new  Constitu- 
tion, all  parts  of  wiiich  are  completed.  The  prepara- 
tions for  it  were  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  and  it  waa 
supposed  that  it  would  much  exceed  in  display,  as  I 
beheve  it  has  in  cost,  the  one  in  honour  of  the  Republic 
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on  the  21st  of  May,  Immense  flag-staffs,  which 
floated  tri-coloured  flags  full  of  Republican  inscriptions 
and  emblems ;  a  dome  of  great  height,  richly  ornu- 
men  ted,  with  a  cross  as  the  pinnacle;  a  Statue  of  the 
Constitution,  crowned  with  laurels,  holding  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  hand  a  lance ; 
a  vast  assemblage  of  the  Clergy;  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  all  other  officials ;  troops  in 
countless  number ;  cannon  roaring  at  intervals — all 
this  and  more  was  to  be  seen  in  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
The  day  was  raw  and  cold.  Snow  fell  in  large  flakes, 
w*hitening  everything.  When  it  stopped,  sleet  came 
ou^  then  a  little  more  snow — so  that  the  bad  weather 
hardly  ceased.  All  the  arrangements  were  for  fine 
weather ;  but  sheds,  open  all  round,  roofed  over,  and 
elevated  on  flooring,  were  reared  up  with  French 
quickness  at  fetes  as  in  war,  when  the  day  broke  with 
appearances  of  a  storm.  All  was  to  begin  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning.  On  the  board  floors  canopied 
over,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  where  I  was,  and  afl  other 
public  functionaries,  found  partial  shelter.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  National  Assembly  read  aloud  the  whole 
Constitution  for  such  as  could  hear  it.  General  Ca- 
vaignac  was  there  in  full  uniform,  and  wore  a  badge 
of  distinction  won  by  his  gallantry  in  Algeria.  The 
presence  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  observed 
among  the  members  of  Assembly,  The  weather  was 
unfavourable  for  enthusiasm.  Cries  of  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique  were  few,  or  from  those  so  far  oft'  that  I  could 
not  hear  thera,  coming,  it  may  be,  from  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  Place  de  la  Concorde, 

I  did  not  hear  a  w^ord  of  the  Constitution  as  read 
out ;  but  all  have  seen  by  the  papers  that  it  is  much 
the  same  as  contained  in  the  draft  reported  by  the 
committee  on  the  19th  of  June,  as  summed  up  in  these 
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notes  the  day  following*  The  sing-le  Leg-islatire 
Chamber,  single  Executive,  and  most  of  the  other 
elementary  provisions  remain  as  then  framed,  or  with 
modifications  unessential.  The  abstract  declarations 
in  the  beorinninof  are  varied. 

As  an  aecompaniment  to  the  celebration,  the  fol- 
lowing* document  was  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Prefects  of  all  the  departments  in 
France: — 

That,  the  French  Republic  being  now  defiuitireljr 
constituted,  the  National  Assembly  had  decided  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  promulgated  in  every  com- 
mune b)^  being  read  by  the  Mayor  to  the  inhabitants 
assembled ;  that  the  Constitution  w  as  placed  under  the 
invocation  of  God,  and  its  promulgation  was  to  be  a 
political  and  religious  ceremony ;  that  prayers  were  ta 
precede  or  follow*  the  reading  of  it  by  the  civil  Magis- 
trate, as  the  Bishop  or  other  clergy  might  prescribe ; 
that  as  this  great  national  Fete  ought  to  leave  a 
souvenir  among  the  unfortunate,  the  Assembly  had 
appropriated  four  hundred  thousand  francs,  which 
w^ere  to  be  equitably  distributed  throughout  the  depart- 
ments in  cases  only  of  the  most  poignant  misery. 

Finally,  the  prefect  of  each  department  was  to  cause 
the  inhabitants  to  understand  the  importance  and 
solemnity  of  this  act  of  a  great  People,  who,  after 
eight  months  of  uncertainty  and  disquiet,  had  placed 
themselves  under  the  empire  of  a  strong  and  durable 
Constitution  and  entered  definitively  upon  the  path  of 
free  and  regular  governments. 

And  may  it  prove  so*  But,  as  a  looker-on  since 
February,  I  cannot,  with  all  the  wishes  I  then  had, 
and  desire  still  to  cherish,  for  the  success  of  the  Re* 
public,— I  cannot,  now  that  its  new  Constitution  comes 
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forth,  wiUi  but  one  Chamber,  and  other  anomalies  to 
nn  American,  easily  yield  my  assent  to  any  encourag- 
ing' pros]>ects  of  its  durability. 

November  28,  Go  to  General  Cavaignac's  reception ; 
an  immense  crowd,  consisting^  almost  exclusively  of 
militury  officers;  nothing*  comparable  to  it  that  I  have 
before  seen  at  any  reception  in  Paris  for  numbers.  It 
was  caused  by  the  Geaerars  speech  in  defence  of  his 
course  in  putting-  down  the  Insurrection.  His  friends 
and  adherents  came  in  multitudes  to  offer  their  con- 
gpratulations.  His  adversaries  hroug*ht  charges  against 
him  of  causing  blood  to  flow  unnecessarily  at  the 
barricades,  by  his  acts  and  by  his  omissions.  An 
angry  debate  followed  in  the  sitting  of  the  25tlij  and 
the  Assembly  sustained  his  course  by  a  triumphant 
vote.  Hence  the  crowd  this  eveningf.  His  rooms  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  so  that  hundreds  had  to  remain 
in  the  garden.     In  making  my  way  into  the  rooms  to 

I  reach  Geuenil  Cavaignac,  I  was  aided  by  my  kind 
fi'iends  the  Lafayettes,    father  and  son,  who  led  me 

I  along  circuitous  paths  in  the  garden.  The  debate  in 
the  Assembly  and  crowd  this  evening  are  tlie  better 
exjdained  by  the  near  approach  of  the  election  for 

I  President,  General  Cavaignac  being  prominent  as  a 
candidate. 

I  November  30.  At  length  I  am  to  record  the  mani- 
festo of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  It  is  out  in  fnlL  On 
the  eve,  he  says,  of  an  election  for  the  first  Miigistrate 
of  the  Republic,  his  name  had  presented  itself  as  a 
symbol  of  order  and  security.  He  knew  that  this 
testimou}'  of  confidence  was  more  to  the  name  he  bore 
than  to  himsell^  who  had  yet  done  nothing  fl>r  his 
countr)'.  He  was  not  ambitious  of  subversive  theories: 
reared  in  free  countries,  and  in  the  school  of  misfor- 
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tune,  he  would  be  faitliful  to  tlie  duties  which  the 
suflVag'es  of  his  fellow-citizens  ond  the  will  of  the 
Assembly  mig'lit  impose  on  him.  If  elected  President, 
he  would  shrink  from  no  dan<]fer  or  sacrifice  to  defend 
society,  so  audaciously  attacked.  He  would  devote 
himself  to  the  strengthening-  of  a  Eepublic,  prudent  in 
its  laws,  honest  in  its  intentions,  and  great  in  its  acts. 
He  shoidd  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  leave  to  his 
successor,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  g-ovemment 
strengthened,  liberty  intact,  and  a  real  prooress  accom- 
plished. He  would  strive  to  reconcile  parties  and  calm 
hatreds.  Real  reforms  would  be  best  effected  by 
economy,  without  disorganizing  the  public  services; 
by  a  dinrinution  of  the  most  burdensome  taxes;  by 
encouraging  enter|>rises  which  would  develop  the  riches 
of  agriculture,  and  give  work  to  unemployed  hands; 
by  imparting  to  the  laws  relating  to  industrv,  the 
meliorations  wliich  tend  to  benefit  the  poor  without 
injuring  the  rich  ;  by  restricting  the  number  of  places 
which  depend  on  the  Government,  which  often  make  a 
free  people  a  nation  of  place-hunters ;  and  by  avoiding 
the  fatal  tendency  which  leads  the  state  to  do  \ihat 
private  individuals  could  do  as  well  or  better  ;  and  by 
preserving  the  press  from  its  two  excesses,  arbitrariness 
and  license.  These  are  points  in  his  manifesto  which 
touch  upon  home  concerns. 

War,  he  says,  would  be  no  relief  to  the  evils  of 
France.  Peace  would  therefore  be  his  dearest  of  desires. 
France  in  her  first  Kevolution  was  warlike,  because 
she  was  forced  to  be  so.  To  invasion  she  replied  by 
conquest.  Not  being  attacked  now,  she  could  devote 
lier  resources  to  pacific  improvements,  A  grtmt  natron 
should  be  silent,  or  never  speak  in  vain.  To  think  of 
liutional   dignity,   was  to    think  of  the  annv,  whose 
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patriotism,  no  noble  and  disinterested,  had  often  beea 

[disregarded.  Whilst  the  laws  nhich  gave  force  to 
military  organisation  should  be  raaintained/the  burden 
of  conscription  should  be  lig^htened.  The  present  and 
the  future  not  only  of  the  officers^  but  sub-officers  and 
soIdiei*s,  ought  to  be  watched  over,  and  an  assured 

^existence  prepared  for  the  men  who  have  long  served 
under  the  fla;^ ,  In  fine,  when  at  the  head  of  the  French 
people,  an  infallible  means   of  doing   good^   was  to 

I  resolve  to  do  it. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  he  says.  Whatever 
the  result  of  the  election,  he  promises  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  unite  in  all  ends  for  promoting 
the  material  and  moral  benefit  of  the  country.  The 
manifesto  is  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens,  is  in  all 
the  papers,  and  signed  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 

December  21,  The  election  for  the  first  President  of 
the  Re[mblic  opened  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  this  month^ 

*  the  day  fixed  by  the  Assembly^  and  closed  throug'hout 
all  France  on  the  day  following.  Seven  millions,  three 
himdred  and  twenty-four  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two  votes  were  given,  and  were  distributed  as  fol- 
low s: — For  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  5,434,426. 
For  General  Cavaignac,  1,448,107.  For  M.  Ledru 
Rollin,  370,119.  For  ^L  Kaspail,  36,920,  For  M. 
Lamartine,  17,910.  For  General  Changamier,  4,790. 
Lost  votes  12,640. 

The  result  was  known  some  days  ago;  but  not  the 
accurate  returns.  The  official  announcement  of  the 
result  in  the  National  Assembly  yesterday,  caused  a 
very  full  attendance  of  the  members,  and  all  others 
who  could  gain  admit taiice  within  the  Chamber. 
The   committee   appointed  to  examine  the  returns 

lenti*red  the  Chamber,  attended  by   a  number  of  the 
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Representatives,  among'  whom  was  General  Cavaignac, 
— Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  entered,  and  took  Lis  seat 
next  to  Odillon  Barrot  on  one  of  the  benches, 

Waldeck-IioiisseaUj  reporter  of  the  committee,  then 
ascended  the  tribune  and  read  the  report,  deep  silence 
prevailing'.  It  stated  that  the  nation  had  deposited  in 
the  electoral  urn  the  testimony  of  its  confidence;  ilj 
had  pointed  out  the  citizen  to  whom  it  \nshed  to  con* 
fide  the  destinies  of  the  French  Republic;  Europe  had 
been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  movement  of  a  nation 
rising-  in  the  calmness  of  its  strength,  and  showing 
itself  worthy  of  the  liberty  it  enjoyed;  it  had  pointed 
out  the  object  of  its  choice,  not  as  the  will  of  a  few,  but 
in  a  great  and  patriotic  designation  as  standing  for  the 
will  of  the  whole*  I 

He  then  read  out  the  votes  as  stated  above,  and 
declared  the  citizen  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  be 
chosen  President  of  the  French  people ;  the  Executive 
power  was  to  go  into  his  hands ;  the  Eepresentatives 
of  the  people  would  come,  it  was  hoped,  with  patriotic 
eag'erness,  to  offer  to  his  Government  the  strength  they 
could  impart  to  it ;  and  may  God  protect  France, 

These  were  the  words  with  which  the  reporter  con- 
cluded. I  do  not  insert  the  report  in  full,  but  the 
extracts  given  mark  its  character. 

Generfil  Cavaignac  rose,  and  stated  that  he  had  just 
received  the  collective  resignation  of  the  late  Ministers; 
and  that  he  had  also  to  remit  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assembly  the  office  of  President  of  the  Council  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him.  The  Assembly  would  better 
comprehend,  than  he  could  express,  all  the  gratitude 
he  felt  for  the  great  kindness  shown  to  him  while  he 
exercised  the  Executive  power.  He  sat  down  amidst 
loud  cheering  from  the  Chamber, 
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The  President  of  the  Assembly,  M.  Marrast,  then 
put  the  report  of  the  committee  to  the  vote.  The  whole 
Assembly  (with  the  exception  of  five  members)  stood 
up  in  its  favour. 

The  President  hereupon  addressed  the  Assembly 
thus: — Whereas,  the  citizen  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
has  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  Article  4  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  those  prescribed  by  Articles  47  and  48; 
and  whereas,  in  the  ballot  which  has  taken  place,  he 
has  obtained  the  absolute  majority  of  votes,  the 
National  Assembly  does  hereby  proclaim  him  President 
of  the  French  Republic  from  the  present  time  to  the 
second  Sunday  in  May^  1852:  I  therefore  call  on  the 
citizen  Louis  Na|K)leon  Bonaparte  to  ascend  the  tribune, 
and  take  the  required  oath, 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  nccording*ly  came  for- 
ward, ascended  the  tribune,  and  took  the  oath  in  the 
words    following: — ^^  Befoue   God,   and    in    the 

PBESENCE    OF    THE  FrENCH    PEOPLE,    BEPRESENTED 

BY  THE  National  Assembly^  I  swear  to  remain 

FAITHFUL    TO    THE  REPUBLIC,  DEMOCRATIC,  ONE  AND 
indivisible;  and  to  fulfil  all  TUB  duties  WHICH 

THE  Constitution  imposes  on  me.*' 

The  President  of  the  Asseaibly  then  said  :■ — The 
Assembly,  formally  acknowledging*  that  the  President 
of  the  Republic  has  taken  the  oatli  required,  orders 
that  solemn  mention  of  the  fact  shall  be  made  in  the 
proems-verbal  of  the  sitting,  and  that  notice  of  the  same 
shall  be  posted  up  in  all  the  communes  of  the  Republic 

Cries  of  Vive  la  Republique  arose. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  then  diilivered  an  ad- 
dress, in  these  words : — *'  Citizen  Representatives: 
The  sullragca  of  the  nation,  and  the  oath  I  have  just 
taken,  trace  out  for  mc  my  future  cuudiict*     I  shall 
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follow  it  as  a  mnn  of  honour.  I  wish,  like  you,  to 
place  society  on  its  true  basis ;  to  streng^then  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  that 
generous  and  intellrg*ent  people  which  has  just  gfiveu 
me  such  a  striking;  proof  of  its  confidence.  Animated 
by  a  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation,  I  have  called  round 
me  capable  and  patriotic  men,  whoy  in  spite  of  the 
diversity  of  their  political  origin,  ^re  ready  to  devote 
themselves  with  me  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation.  A 
Government  coming  into  power  owes  a  debt  of  thanks 
to  its  predecessors  when  the  deposit  of  its  authority  is 
handed  over  to  it  intact  j  and  in  particular  I  owe  it  to 
the  honourable  General  Cavaig-nac  to  say  that  his  con- 
duct is  worthy  of  the  generosity  of  his  character.  It 
will  not  be  the  smallest  title  of  his  glory.  The  Go* 
vernment  and  myself  are  animated  with  a  sincere  love 
of  the  couMtry.  Let  me  hope,  citizen  Representatives, 
that  your  co-operation  will  be  given  to  me,  and  that 
with  it  we  may  found  a  Government  just  and  firm, 
which^  without  being  either  reactionary  or  Utopian, 
will  secure  the  future  welfare  of  the  Republic  j  and,  if 
we  cannot  do  great  things,  we  may  at  least,  by  our 
loyal  intentions  and  conduct,  secure  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people  by  whom  we  have  been  chosen/* 

Ttiis  address  closed  the  ceremony,  and  was  received 
with  loud  cheers* 

The  President  of  the  Republic  then  left  the  tribune, 
and,  in  going  down  the  centre  of  the  Chamber,  went 
to  the  seat  of  General  Cavaignac  and  shook  him  warmlv 
by  the  hand.  This  act  was  greeted  b}^  the  Assembly 
in  the  heartiest  manner,  by  the  clapping  of  hands^ 

The  sitting  was  then  suspended  for  a  short  time. 

The  President  of  the  Assembly,  on  resuming  the 
chair,  stated  that,  by  a  communication  just  made  to 
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him  by  tbe  President  of  the  Republic,  M,  Odillon 
Bnrrot  had  been  charg'ed  to  compose  a  new  Ministry, 
and  that  as  soon  as  it  was  formed^  tlie  fact  would  be 
communicated  to  the  Assemhl}'  by  a  message. 

The  President  of  the  Hepublic  then  left  the  Assembly, 
accompanied  hy  Odillon  Barrot  and  other  Representa- 
tives; after  which  the  Chamber  rose,  many  of  the 
inemhers  hastening  out  befure  the  adjouniment  was 
announced  from  the  chair. 

December  29,  The  ministry  of  tbe  President  is 
composed  of  the  foUowinff  names :  Odillon  Barrot, 
Minister  of  Justice,  ami  President  of  the  Council,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic ;  Drouyu 
de  THuys,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  M,  Leon 
Faucher,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  General  Rulhi^res, 
Minister  of  War ;  M,  de  Tracy,  Minister  of  Manne 
iinti  Colonies ;  M.  FuUoux,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ond  Worship;  M.  Lacrosse,  Minister  of  Public 
Works  ;  M.  Buffet,  Mhiister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
mercMs;  M*  Hippolyte  Passy,  Minister  of  Finance. 
Some  rcsignutions  fullowed  the  first  selections ;  but 
these  are  the  present  members  of  the  Ministry. 

It  is  believed  that  Drouyu  de  THuys,  M.  de  Tracy, 
and  M»  de  Falloux,  voted  for  General  Cavaignac. 
Their  call  to  the  new  Cubinet  is  regarded  as  a  generous 
and  graceful  act. 

All  the  Ministers  are  pei^sms  known*  I  will  say 
of  the  one  to  be  the  organ  of  intercourse  with  other 
nations,  that  my  previous  knowledge  of  him,  as  far 
as  it  has  extended,  has  given  me  the  most  favourable 
iuipressions  of  liis  higlily  eminent  qualities  and  ac- 
complishments. 

The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  not,  perhaps, 
heaii  OS  unexpected  to  observers  on  the  spot,  as  tu  tUode 
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beyond  the  limits  of  France,  Wlien  an  amendmenl 
was  proposed  pendiiig  the  discussion  of  the  C'Onstitii- 
tioii^  for  changing  the  part  which  provided  for  the 
election  of  President  by  tlie  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
80  as  to  g^ive  the  National  Assembly  the  power  of 
electing  him,  and  that  amendment  was  rejected,  it  waa^H 
considered  the  forernnner  of  the  result  now  witnessed  ;^1 
though  so  overwhelming  a  vote  for  the  succefisful 
candidate  was  hardly  anticipated  by  anybody.  All 
perceive  that  it  clothes  him  %vith  great  power  to  do 
good.  General  Cavaignac  lost  ground  with  the 
Socialists  and  Ked  Republicans,  by  the  part  he  acted 
in  the  Insurrection  and  during  the  siege;  for,  although  , 
their  numbers  were  not  great  throughout  France,^^B 
their  activity  was  great,  and  man}'  of  them  had  ^ 
very  sharp  intellects,  and  worked  with  unbounded 
zeal  tow^ards  their  objects*  lloreoverj  the  belief  which 
more  especially  began  to  prevail  after  the  vote  on  the 
above  amendment,  which  was  strong  for  rejecting  it, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  would  be  chosen,  added  daily  to 
his  strength;  of  which,  doubtless,  his  name  was  at, 
the  root. 
1840. 

January  1.     The    President   of  the   Republic  has' 
taken  as  his  residence  the  Palais  Elysee  Bourbon. 

By  an  official  communication  to  the  Foreign  Ambas- 
sadors and  Ministers,  the}' were  informed  that  he  would 
receive  them  this  morning.     As  the  new  Chief  Magis' 
trate  of  France  under  a  constitution  to  commence  its' 
operation    under    its    executive   auspices,   the    entire, 
Di]>lomatic  Corps  would  natm^ally  desire  to  offer  theif 
compliments  and  congratulations  on  tlie  proof  he  had 
received  of  his  country's  confidence ;  and  it  may 
supposed  it  would  be  desirable  on  his  part  to  have  an^ 
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early  opportunity  of  making'  their  acquaintnnce. 
According'ly^  the  corps  went,  and  were  severally  pre- 
sented to  hira  in  due  form.  Most  of  them  were 
pei'sonally  unknown  to  him.  This  was  mj^case.  Our 
presentations  were  made  by  his  Jliuister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  He  spoke  a  few  woi'ds  to  me^  as  to  all^  the 
occasion  not  leading  to  much  conversntion  witli  any. 
I  had  seen  him  before ;  but  only  in  the  Assembly  from 
the  Diplomatic  box,  and  imperfectly.  In  stature  below 
rather  than  above  the  medium  height,  yet  robust  j  a 
subdued  carnage ;  a  thoughtful  countenance;  a  blue 
eye,  in  repose  rather  than  vivid,  and  dnrker  in  com- 
plexion than  the  French  generally :  this  was  his 
appearance  to  me  to-day. 

The  Palais  Elysee  Bourbon  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  went  there  as  soon  as 
he  reached  Paris,  after  his  final  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
himself  the  first  to  bring  the  news  of  it.  Some 
accounts  say  that  such  was  his  fatigue  from  his  rapid 
flight  that  he  could  not  at  first  articulate,  but  threw 
himself  on  a  bed  in  a  state  near  to  exhaustion ;  yet 
speaking  somewhat  incoherently  of  the  necessity  of  a 
dictatorship  in  his  favour. 

And  who  were  in  that  Palace  now  ?  In  lookiner 
round,  strange  reminiscences  obtruded  themselves* 
You  saw  the  representatives  of  Austria,  of  Prussia,  of 
Sardinia,  of  Bavaria,  of  Saxon}^,  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
of  Switzerland ;  of  Spain,  the  Italian  States,  and 
Po!  tugal ;  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hollanfl,  Belgium  ; 
of  German  states  and  principalities,  hardly  to  be 
counted  up,  whose  kingdoms  he  had  overrun  j  whose 
territories  lie  had  invaded  and  despoiled  j  the  blood  of 
M'hose  subjects  had  been  made  to  moisten  half  Europe 
during  his  wars  of  self-aggrandizement,  which  grasped 
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at  all  Europe;  his  cannon  seating  his  own  fumily,  some 
agfaitist  their  will  imd  remonstnances,  on  the  thrones  be 
overtunietl.  All  these  king*doms  and  states  and  prin- 
cipalities— I  can  hai^ly  have  named  too  many,  when 
even  the  little  free  Hanse  town  did  not  escape — were 
forced  to  yield  to  him ;  were  doomed  to  see  their  j 
people  mustered  at  the  roll  of  his  drum^  to  help  him 
fight  his  battles  ngaiust  their  interests  and  their  dutie^^ 
Some  were  humiliated  past  description;  all  sorely 
aggrieved,  under  pretexts  which  ambition,  with  armies 
at  its  hack,  is  never  at  a  loss  in  alleging,  and  knows 
how  to  smooth  over  and  gild-  Now,  I  saw  the  repre* 
seutatives  of  them  all  coming  together  to  offer  their 
congratulations  to  the  nephew  of  that  de|X)sed  conqueror; 
the  nephew  himself  an  exile  less  than  a  year  ago^  and 
pre™usly  a  prisoner  twice  condemned,  and  apparently 
left  without  hope.  What  a  sight !  Not  often  has  the 
wheel  of  Fortune  turned  so  marvellously.  I  did  not 
chance  to  see  the  Minister  of  Russia  in  this  repre* 
sentation  of  crowned  heads  and  other  sovereignties  of 
Europe  assem filed  in  honour  of  the  nephew.  Perhaps 
he  was  away  for  reasons  I  was  not  acquainted  with; 
or  my  eye  may  have  missed  UJm,  so  many  were  there. 
The  Ambassador  of  England  could  not  be  missed 
His  presence  was  too  memorable  in  the  history  it 
recalls,  ever  to  he  forgotten.  He  w  as  the  sole  j)ersoii 
in  the  group^  as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  whose 
nation  never  bent  the  knee  to  Napoleon  ;  the  only  one 
who  from  the  beginning  looked  him  steadfastly  in  the^ 
face  undismayed^  and  saw  througli  him  under  his  mask ; " 
whose  Parliament,  whose  unfettered  press,  spoke  the 
truth  out  to  nations  trumpet- tongued,  more  resounding 
than  his  war  bugles  on  their  frontiers,  or  in  their 
capitals  ;  who  shattered  his  marine  to  pieces,  whenever 
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it  ventured  out  of  port,  by  lier  naval  thunders ;  drove 
him  from  the  sens  maddened  and  heljiless,  except  in  his 
cherished,  yet  ever  fruitless  vengeance,  ngainst  the 
Power  that  thwarted  his  phina  of  doaiinion,  and  held 
cheap  his  threats  of  invasion,  iu  the  face  of  his  boastful 
column  at  Boulognej — a  Power  that  at  one  time 
fouMit  ao;ainst  him  sino-Ie-hande<L  Russia  in  turn 
having*  given  way,  and  fou^rht  with  only  the  more 
vigour;  who  fought  him  to  the  la^t,  and  by  her  invin- 
cible resolution  and  perseverance,  eucom*ug^ed  and  aided 
others  in  going  on  with  the  tight,  until,  at  length, 
JEurope  was  roused  to  indignation  under  his  stujiendous 
wrongs;  and  down  he  came,  amidst  peans  of  universal 
joy,  from  the  height  gained  b)-^  his  remorseless  sword 
— France,  who  had  been  mingling  groans  with  his 
glory,  joining  largely  in  her  shouts  of  gratitude  at  the 
general  dehverance. 

There  was  one  other  person  in  that  group  whose 
country  never  w^as  in  fear  of  him,  but  protested  against 
his  outrages  from  first  to  last, — the  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  He  could  readily  contribute  his  con- 
gratulations where  the  object  of  them,  reared,  as  he 
said,  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  had  risen  on  the  free 
and  immense  vote  of  the  tenth  of  December ;  and  who 
declared  that  peace  was  the  dearest  of  his  desires,  and 
that  he  felt  bound  in  honour  to  deliver  over  the  govern- 
ment to  his  successor  at  the  end  of  four  years  with  the 
public  liberty  intact. 

January  15,  Go  to  the  night  reception  of  tlie 
Prince  President  at  the  Palace  Elys^e  Bourbon.  The 
Ministers  of  State  were  there,  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
and  many  others  connected  with  the  new  Government. 

Go  afterwards  to  a  ball  given  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Beiue^  at  the  Hotel  de  YiUe.     Large  as  that  building 
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is,  the  company  filled  it.  To  see  its  spacious  rooms 
given  up  to  iiitisic  and  danciog^,  and  the  whole  building 
blazing"  with  light  and  joyous  w^ith  festivity,  was  truly 
a  beneficent  change  from  its  havings  been  so  long 
great  centre  of  revolutionary  alarms  and  fights, 

January  23.  Dine  at  the  hotel  of  the  Minister 
Foreign  Affairs,  M,  Drouj'n  de  FHuys,  It  was  a  very 
large  dinner,  the  first  under  the  new  regime.  We  had 
a  great  assemblage  of  the  highest  official  persons :  the 
Prince  President  heading  the  list ;  the  Cabinet  Mini 
ters,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  President  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  others  of  distinguished  name,  thougl 
now  holding  no  station,  amongst  whom  were  M 
Lamartine  and  Count  Mole<  The  chair  assigned  to 
me  was  next  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly ;  and 
next  to  him  sat  the  President  of  the  Repubhc. 

Januar}^  24.     This  evening  the   Diplomatic  Corpa^ 
dine  at  m}^  house,  with  their  ladies,  and  our  frieut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridgway. 

Our  corps  belongs  essentially  to  the  existino-  govern-" 
ment  j  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  had  om* 
embarrassments  on  this  head  in  Paris.  We  had  favour- 
able allusions  at  table  now^  and  then  to  the  new  Prince 
President,  as  derived  from  the  personal  intercourse  w6 
have  so  far  had  with  him.  The  corps,  for  the  mc 
part,  were  for  General  Cavaignac  during  the  canvas 
more  or  less  openly,  I  took  no  part,  continuing  to 
think  that  we,  as  a  body  or  individually,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  party  contests  here,  though  Ave  may  writ 
as  we  think  fit  to  our  own  Governments  about  Frencl 
affairs. 

Jnnuan'  28.  Go  this  evening  to  the  reception  of 
Odillon  Barrot,  Jlinister  of  Justice  and  head  of  the 
Ministry,     The  President  of  the  Kepublic  was  theria 
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\e  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and 
very  larg-e  company  of  ladies  and  geiitleraen* 
The  Minister  of  Foreig-n  Affairs  seeks  conversation 
"^"with  me  as  to  wliat  we  do  in  cases  where  our  President 
.and  Cong*res3  disagree,     I  tell  hira  that  when  Congress 
ioes  not  act  on  recommendations  of  the  President, 
either  by  remaining;  passive  under  them,  or  debating* 
them   without  result,   nothing-   comes  of  the  recom- 
mendation.     It  falls    to   the    ground   for    the   tiuie 
being- ;   bat  may  be,  and  often  is,  renewed  at  another 
session. 

Ontheotherhand,  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  pass  a 
^bill,  either  witli  or  without  a  recommendation  from  the 
^resident,  the  bill  not  becoming  a  law  until  the 
President  concurs  in  it,  he  may,  if  disproving  it,  return 
it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  objec- 
tions. If  that  house  passes  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members,  and  the  other  house  does  the 
same,  it  becomes  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objections 
B  of  the  President,  I  add,  that  it  rarely  occurs  in  our 
]>ractice  that  the  President's  veto  is  overcome  by  the 
requisite  mnjority  in  both  cases. 

The  Minister  asks  if  I  would  object  to  furnishing 

him  with  a  written  memorandum  of  this  part  of  our 

M  Bystem  and  its  operation.     He  thinks    the  President 

"  of  the   Ilepubhc  would  like    to   see    it.     I    tell  him 

tl  will  readil}^  do  so, 
I  January  29,  Enclose  tlie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
informally,  a  copy  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  first 
article  of  our  Constitution,  which  relates  to  the  veto  of 
Lthe  President,  adding  the  views  1  had  expressed  to 
Btim  of  its  practical  operation  with  us. 

February  4*  I  give  a  smaller  diplomatic  dinner  to- 
day,  that  I  may  have  Mr.  Bancroft's  company,  now 
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here  for  a  few  dny^  from  LoTidon,  Lord  Howden  is 
one  of  my  guests,  on  accomplished  Eng^Ush  diplomatist 
at  present  in  Paris,  who  g^ives  me  the  first  informjition 
of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  appointment  as  British  Minister 
to  the  United  States.  I  mention  the  fact  to  my 
Government,  in  case  it  may  not  yet  have  been  known 
at  Washington.  We  go  this  evening  to  the  reception 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  present  Mr, 
mid  Mrs.  Ridgway  to  the  Minister,  and  to  Madame 
Drouyn  de  THuySj  and  have  conversation  with  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  on  the  appointment  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  as  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

February  12.  Dine  with  General  Sir  Phineas  Riall, 
of  the  British  army,  at  present  residing  here  with 
Lady  Kiall,  in  Bue  St.  Florentine. 

During  the  war  of  18 12  with  England,  General  Riall 
was  taken  prisoner  by  onr  troops  in  one  of  the  battles  on 
the  Canadian  lines,  and  remained  in  the  United  States 
on  parole  until  duly  exchanged.  This  dinner  was  given 
to  me  in  remembrance  of  the  attentions  and  good 
treatment  he  received  from  my  countrymen  while 
among  them  on  his  parole.  There  were  sixteen  or 
eighteen  at  table,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  English- 
some  of  the  army*  Certainly  no  merit  could  be 
claimed  in  treating  well  a  gallant  officer  who  had 
fallen  into  our  hands.  But  it  was  part  of  a  generous 
mind  to  remember  it.  I  learned,  not  from  himself,  but 
otliers,  that  my  predecessors  in  the  mission  to  France 
had  in  like  manner  been  recipients  of  his  hospitality. 

I  close  the  note  of  my  second  English  dinner  in 
Paris,  u  ith  the  remark,  that  remembering,  what  passed 
at  the  English  Embassy,  about  taking  wine  with  the 
company,  I  ventured  to  act  upon  it  at  this  agreeable 
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^dinner  at  the  hospitable  table  of  the  distiD^tsbed  and 
illant  geoerjil. 

Februan*  16.  We  are  at  a  grand  hall  to^nigrht  at 

!ie  Palais  Elysee.     Mr,  and  Mrs,  Ridgway  are  of  our 

party,  and  Ludy  Augosta  Bruce,     Eminent  persona 

rere  there — ^some  of  the  Bonapartes ;  the   MinktefS 

of  State;  the  Diplomatic   Corps,    and   distinguished 

forei;rner8.    The  Prince  President  opens  the  ball  by 

Innciiiff  with   his  relatire,    the    Princess    Mathilde 

fBemiedotn     It  was  not  easy  to  arrive  or  get  away, 

owing  to  the  crowd  of  carriages  in  the  court-yard*  The 

^i^esident's  servants  wore  the  green  and  gold  livery  of 

the  Emperor.     ITie  President  told  me,  in  the  course  of 

le  evening,  that  the  copy  1  had  furnished  of  the  part 

)f  our  Constitution  relating  to  the  Executive  veto,  was 

rery  acceptable. 

February  27.     The  anniversary'  of  the  proclamation 

^of  the   Re[>uUie  was  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  this 

montli.    The  religious  part  of  the  ceremony  was  in  the 

church  of  the  Madeleine. 

The  President  of  the  Repul>Uc  and  the  President  of 
^he  National  AssemUy  each  moved  off  for  the  church, 
the  former  from  the  Palais  Elysee,  the  latter  from  the 
fLegislative  Chamber^  at  a  signal  gun ;  so  that  each 
might  arrive  at  the  church  and  go  in  at  the  same  time. 
1  heard  that  the  President  of  the  Assembly  determined 
to  pursue  this  course,  lest  the  President  of  the  Hepublic 
should  have  intended  to  enter  first,  thinking  it  his  duty 
to  stand  up  for  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly, 

There  has  been  a  conflict  of  authority  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Chamber,  from  which  the  latter 
came  out  disadvantngeously.  This  may  tlie  more  have 
determined  the  President  of  the  Chamber  not  to  yield 
precedence  in  going  into  the  church.     The  conflict  was 
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this.  The  President  of  the  Republic  and  his  Ministers 
ur^ed  upon  the  Chamber  several  measures  of  policy 
which  they  desired  to  see  adopted.  The  Chamber 
refused  to  adopt  them^  leaving*  the  Ministers  in  a 
minorit}'-  on  more  than  one  occasion.  One  of  the 
measures  urged  was  no  less  important  than  that  of 
dissolving  the  Assembly ;  the  Ministers  alleging*  that 
its  great  function  was  fulfilled  in  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  it  was  proper  to  have  a  new 
Assembly  chosen  in  the  manner  definitely  settled  by 
the  Constitution.  The  Chamber  voted  otherwise,  not 
choosing  to  annihilate  itself.  The  Ministers  persisted. 
So  did  the  Chamber.  This  brought  on  a  constitutional 
conflict,  the  first  which  has  arisen  between  the  two 
authorities.  The  Chamber  said  the  Ministers  ought  to 
resign  under  their  defeats.  The  Ministers  answered 
no.  The  President  of  the  Republic  represents  the 
popular  will  as  much  as  the  Assembly,  and  embodies 
a  more  recent  expression  of  it.  The  Ministers  kept 
tlieir  places,  the  President  refusing  to  dismiss  them. 
The  Assembly  have  since  shown  a  more  acquiescing 
spirit ;  and  so  things  stand. 

I  wrote  an  account  of  this  conflict  to  my  Govern- 
ment on  the  20th  of  this  month^  venturing  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  Executive  had  the  best  of  the 
argument ;  but  that  we  might  read  in  this  first  clash 
the  future  dangers  of  France  under  an  elective  and 
representative  government  with  but  a  sing-le  Legisla- 
tive Chamber. 

March  13.  Mr.  WikofF,  of  Philadelphia,  called  on 
me  a  few  days  ago,  to  request  that  I  would  present 
him  to  the  Prince  President.  What  need  of  this,  I 
ask?  you  have  known  the  President  longer  than  I 
have.     I  had  read  the  account  of  the  visit  he  paid  the 
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latter  at  Hum  when  he  was  a  State  prisoner,  nnd 
reraerabered  the  predictions  it  contained.  He  replied, 
that,  havingf  recent!}^  come  to  Pari3,  he  would  i>refer, 
as  a  stranger  and  an  American,  to  be  reintroduced  by 
the  Minister  of  his  countr3%  I  replied,  that,  although 
I  had  not  been  the  first  to  suggest  this,  I  thought  he 
[udged  rightly,  Accordingh^  at  the  reception  at  the 
Palais  Elysee,  this  evenhig,  I  presented  him.  In 
doing  it,  I  had  to  watch  the  proper  moment.  The 
rooms  were  full.  Others  were  being  presented  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers ;  and  much  of  that  ceremony  was 
otherwise  going  on.  I  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to 
where  the  Prince  President  stood,  Mr.  Wikoff  keeping 
close  to  me.  At  length  his  turn  came,  and  I  was  on 
the  eve  of  doing  my  part,  when  the  President,  seeing 
who  was  with  me,  and  directing  his  eye  towards  him, 
exclaimed,  before  1  spoke,  and  in  a  tone  of  cordial 
recognition,  Mr.  Wikoff !  It  thus  became  unnecessary 
for  me  to  mention  his  name  first.  He  then  took  the 
latter  by  the  hand  and  greeted  him  warmly.  Mr, 
Wikoff  bore  himself  becomingly  under  a  recognition  so 
complimentary,  the  incident  having  drawn  attention 
from  all  near  enough  to  witness  it. 

March  20.  We  go  to  an  invited  party  at  the 
Prince  President's,  It  is  not  large,  and  a  concert. 
The  most  celebrated  j)erfDrmers  and  smgers  in  Paris 
make  up  the  music.  So  says  to  me  a  member  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  present. 

The  same  gentleman,  who  has  been  long  here 
and  can  discriminate  people,  whispers  to  me  that 
among  the  ladies  of  the  company  he  does  not  perceive 
a  single  one  belonging  to  a  Republican  fumil}'.  All 
ere  of  the  old  regime ;  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  or 
Bonapartes.      Thiers    and   Count   Mole   were  there. 
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They  might  be  seen  in  a  room  by  themselves,  tulkin^ 
toi^ether. 

April  12.  At  a  reception  at  the  Palace  Elysee  ibis 
evening',  I  presented  to  the  Prince  President  Mr,  and 
Mrs,  William  R.  Pahiier^  of  Philadelphia*  Also  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Stockton,  of  Washington*  Mr. 
Stockton  being  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

After  presenting-  Mrs,  Palmer,  she  shows  rae  a 
miniature  likeness  of  General  Taylor,  the  newly  electetl 
President  of  the  United  States,  executed  on  satin*  1 
say  to  her  that,  with  her  permission,  I  will  ^ve  it  to 
tlie  Prince  President,  as  the  likeness  of  a  brave  soldier. 
She  consents ;  and  I  tell  her  that  in  ofteriug"  it  to  his 
accept  a  nee  J I  shall  represent  myself  us  her  ambassador, 
commissioned  by  herself.  I  fulfil  the  honourable 
commission  I  am  charged  with.  The  Prince  Pre- 
sident receives  the  miniature,  and  most  courteously 
requests  me  to  thank  the  fair  donor  of  whom  he  speaks 
very  flatteringly. 

April  25.  I  dined  yesterday  with  ray  daughters, 
the  Palais  Elyst*e  Bourbon.  The  dinner  was  not  ^ 
large  one.  The  Diplomatic  Corps  were  not  there* 
Some  of  the  President's  friends  and  portions  of  his 
household  formed  the  company.  Cblonel  Edgar  Ney, 
the  name  on  which  Marshal  Ney  has  shed  such  high 
military  renown ;  General  Fabvier,  and  that  devoted 
friend  of  the  President  throughout  his  adversity  at 
Hani  and  elsewhere,  Doctor  Conneau,— these  were 
present;  with  some  of  his  own  family,  and  others 
belonging  to  his  establishment. 

In  receiving  his  guests,  the  Prince  President  gave 
his  hand  to  all.  The  topics  were  fiimillar.  He  was 
courteously  attentive  to  his  company,  and  all  the 
appearances  of  the  dinner  were  in   unison  vvitli  the 
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E palatial  establishment  The  servants,  as  they  moved 
llbout  the  table  in  the  old  g^reen  livery,  seemed  to  call 
up  the  shade  of  Napoleon,  whose  sword  won  the  palace 
^e  were  in ;  whose  saloons,  brilliant  at  one  period 
under  the  g'lure  cnst  npon  everything  by  his  conqnests, 
beheld  ako  the  hand- writings  on  their  walls. 

June  8*  We  are  at  the  Swedish  Minister's  to-night, 
invited  with  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  othei'S^  to  hear 
♦Tenny  Lind  sin^-  We  understood  she  had  declined 
ringing-  on  the  stage  in  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  publicly  j 
but  the  Minister  of  her  country,  and  his  amiable  consort, 
the  Countess  de  Lowenhielm,  induced  her  to  come  to 

I  heir  domicil  and  sin^  for  the  g"ratification  of  them- 
elves  and  their  friends  invited  to  hear  her.  It  was  a 
reat  to  listen  to  this  higidy-gifted  song-stress  under 
uch  circumstances, 
tfune  16,  An  Insurrection  has  been  attempted  this 
^^eek.  The  immediate  cause  of  it  was  an  alleged  vio- 
fttion  of  the  Constitution,  in  sending'  a  French  Army 
0  Kome  to  put  down  the  caiLse  of  Italian  liberty. 
llatred  of  democracy,  say  the  Mountain  party,  which 

I  he  Government  scarcely  conceals  on  the  banks  of  the 
leine,  breaks  out  openly  on  the  btmks  of  the  Tiber, 
The  Government  reply  that  the  portion  of  the  French 
irmy  at  Rome  under  General  Oudinot  was  sent  there 
0  protect  Italiari  liberty  against  its  enemies  the  ultras, 
lere  is  presented  a  disputed  point.  General  Cavaig-nac, 
^jiii  nvowe<l  and  uniform  Kepubliciin,  but  retlectin^f 
Band  prudent  withal,  liad  himself  sent  troops  to  Home, 
when  Executive  liead  of  the  Government,  with  the 
^hime  object.  Tlie  Mountain  party  raised  an  issue  on 
^Hiid  point,  an«l  preferred  charg;es  of  impeachment  in 
^Bhe  Assembl}'  against  the  Ministers,  quotingf  the 
atlicles  of  the  Constitution  asserted  to  have  been  vio- 
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Ibe  MmiBten  wore  rastaiAed  by  m  kiiga  fok^ 
air  M^brs^  being  850.  The  vote  of  tfie  Mmntaii 
party  was  105.  Enecmraged  rather  tijam  dwiitodjip 
party  aaserted  more  stremioiidy  tiiat  Ae  OoostiMfiaa 
was  farokmi  aad^by  varioiis  signs  and  manifestoai^ 
announced  their  intentbn  of  appealing  to  a  batde  ia 
the  streets  against  tiie  Qotr^nment.  They  ruM 
imperfect  barrkades^  and  took  steps  hr  ooBsbmcIng 
more.  They  also  met  at  the  Oonsomiftoire  des  Afli 
et  M6tiflr8|  to  delib^ate  on  further  measures  cf  rg* 
sistance. 

The  Prendent  and  his  Ministers  were  awake  to  their 
praceedings.  Lnmediatdy  Paris  was  put  in  a  stale  ef 
si^— and,  as  it  so  turned  out,  by  about  the  saaie 
majority  in  the  Assembty  whidi  had  v^edsd  the 
duurges  of  impeaehmoit  i^^ainst  the  IdueierB.  The 
mflitary  power  of  the  Government  was  drawn  upon, 
and  so  energetically  used  by  General  Changamier, 
now  commander  of  the  troops  and  National  Guards  of 
Paris,  that  the  barricades  were  destro3^ed,  the  meeting 
at  the  "  Conservatoire"  broken  up,  and  a  ^^  demonstra- 
tion'' of  twent}'-  thousand  people,  collected  and  moving 
in  column  in  the  region  of  the  Church  of  the  Made- 
leine, effectually  dispersed  by  a  few  battalions  of  the 
troops  and  cavalry,  without  a  battle,  and  with  little 
or  no  bloodshed.  Entire  quiet  was  restored  in  a  few 
hours. 

By  this  prompt  success,  and  his  own  proclama- 
tion to  the  people  on  the  occasion,  the  Prince  Pre- 
sident appears  to  have  grained  with  the  conservative 
Repuhlicansj  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly.  General 
Cavaignac  voted  with  them,  and  spoke  briefly  and 
well.  So  did  Thiers;  and  the  National  Guard  also 
went  with  the  Government.     The  feeling  appears  to 
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g'eneral  in  society  that,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
question  on  this  Italian  (»olicy  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernmentj  a  resort  to  force  by  the  defeated  party  in 
the  Chamber   was,  under   all   circunistances,   wholly 
^unjustifiable, 

■  September  7.    Returned  last  night,  with  my  daugh- 

■  ters,   from   a  visit  of  three  days  to  our  frieuds  the 
~  Lafoyettes,  at  La  Grange,  department  of  Seine-and- 

IMame. 
While  away,  we  were  at  Fontninbleau.     We  visited 
its  Palace,  saw  all  its  curiosities,  and  the  gardens.     We 
also  walked  through  parts  of  the  forest  close  by,  so 
well  known  to  Royalty  in  French  history.     In  seeking 
out  some  of  the  majestic  old  oaks  and  other  curiosities 
of  the  forest,  we  might  have  been  lost  among  its  inter- 
secting roads  and  paths,  but  for  a  peasant  guide  we 
k  had,  who  also  piloted  us  to  a  limpid  rivulet  among 
F  rocks,  where  we  were  refreshed  with  cool  water  from  a 

i  shaded  spring. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  friendliness  of  our  wel- 
come at  La  Grange.  The  very  name  of  that  place  is 
dear  to  Americans.  We  associate  it  witli  Mount 
Vernon,  the  home  of  Washington;  to  whom  (Ge- 
neral Lafayette  seemed  as  a  son ;    his   jouthful  and 

■  chivalrous    sword    having    first  been  drawn   in  our 
'      Revolutionary  War  under  the  auspices  of  our  great 

chief.      The    present    head    of   the    famil}^    is    Mn 
^  George  Lafayette,   only  son  of  the   General,  whose 

■  name  has  been  more  than  once  mentioned  in  these 
notes,  and  always  in  the  affectionate  spirit  I  ever 
desire  to  cherish  towards  himself  and  that  family. 
His  consort,  the  venerated  lladame  Lafayette,  still 
lives  as  the  mistress  at  La  Grange.  The  sons  and 
daughters  and  daughter-in-law  under  the  roof,  whiles 
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.•;iir  revered  home 
-   in  retirement,  dis- 
. .  ;j7al  as  refined.    Tlie 
..rirv,  castellated  in  ap- 
.  _-  shade  of  old  trees,  aud 
,  r.r  carriag-e  Avas  in  waiting 
: .  ;«uJ  when  we  arrived  at  the 
a  fine  autumnal  day,  the  head 
\.rv  membei's  of  it,  were  already 
•Avired  us,  as  we  alig-hted,  with  a 
-:  T^ice  we  can  never  fortJ-et.     The 
-    i:irinof  our  whole  stay  were  in  har- 
:ZT^i  reception;  and  we  took  our  leave 
:  .-  mansion  aud  family  circle  never  to 
..sit  but  with  pleasurable  and  g-rateful 


..5.    My  mission  having-  come  to  a  close, 

-riiii:*  tn  «^ml)ark  on  my  return  voyaii-e  l)y 

;  J  .:.•!  before  wintrr  sefs  in,  I  wait  on  .M.  <le 

.   -.  rhe  jiresent   31ini.stor  of  Tor^'iy-n  Allairs, 

.  _  50.     He  had  previously  furnished  llleA^ith 

.:?5:V'rts,  and  attended  to  t^M^vy  tliiiifi*  else  to 

..    r  ;i  returning'  ^liuister,  on  h'aniinj:*  from  me 

.    j:A'cs-or  had  arrived.     Ho  had  al>o.  at  my 

,    rr.inji-ed  it  with  tli(»  President  of  the  Kepuhlie, 

-.:dience  of  leave  should  take  ])lace  today  at 

..ok,  at  the  l^dais  Klvsee.     I  w  ent  there  in 

•..  ,:e  at  that  hour. 

■.iverinjf  my   letter  of  recall,   I    said,   in  the 

,   r  the   S(»cretary  of  State,  that  the  President 

;:  see  the  relati(ms  brtween  the  United  States 

.  .,;.:e  placed  on  the  fnoring  best  calculated  to 

.  V.2  nnd   perj)etuate  the  most  amicable    inter- 
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^^  the  two  countries.     The  President  of 

^  ♦  reciprocated  these  sentiments  very  cor- 

^•^^  jh   terminated    the    official  part   of  the 

^^  ecretary^s  last  despatch  to  me  stated  that  the 

^  nt  (General  Taylor)  had  directed  him  to  say 

.ie  was  not  uninformed  of  my  services  as  Minister 
i?Vance. 

As  I  finally  took  my  leave  of  the  Prince  President, 
he  used  ohliging*  expressions  in  reference  to  my  ap- 
proaching departure,  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  had  pre- 
viously done.  He  requested  I  would  present  his 
compliments  to  my  daughters,  with  his  regrets  that 
our  early  departure  would  prevent  his  seeing  us  as 
often  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 
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[The  name  of  Mb.  Cahniho  haying  oocnned  freqnenflj 
in  the  foregoing  pages^  it  has  been  determined  to  insert 
hare,  rather  than  Mnong  the  notes  in  the  bodyof  theYoIome, 
something  fiirther  in  reference  to  that  celebrated  mauj  of 
whom  the  A^nthor  had  avery  hig^  opinion.  On  thedaythat 
the  intelligenoe  of  Mr.  Canning's  deathj  in  1827j  readied 
Washington^  tiie  Aa&or,  then  a  member  of  flie  Cabinet  of 
President  AdamSj  was  requested  by  tBe  Editors  of  tiie  Oorem- 
ment  Paper^  at  that  time  the  "  National  Litelligenoer^''  to 
draw  np  a  notice  of  the  events  for  which  it  was  siqyposed  he 
might  haye  had  good  opportonities.  He  immedktely  did 
SO9  and  tiie  article  appeared  the  next  day^  editorially^  in  the 
colomns  of  that  Jonmsl,  It  was  afterwards  repoblished  in 
pamphlet  form^  entitled  '^  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  Mr. 
Canning^''  and  extensively  circulated. 

Among  the  Author's  "  Occasional  Productions/'  referred 
to  in  the  Addendum  to  the  Preface  to  this  Volume^  this 
''  Sketch"  was  included,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  Eng- 
lish readers,  to  whom  it  will  be  new,  might  now  take  an 
interest  in  it,  Mr.  Canning's  name  and  fame  occupying 
so  large  a  space  in  English  history.  Accordingly  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  Sketch  will  be  found  annexed.] 
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With  all  our  admiratian  of  the  mental  powers  of 
Mr.  Canning*,  whether  aa  inherited  from  nature^  or 
carried  to  their  hi^h^  pitch  by  culture  and  discipline ; 
whether  we  marked  their  efforts  when  brought  to  the 
most  momentous  trials,  or  only  gazed  at  them  when 
tbey  dazzled  in  lighter  ones,  truth  compels  us  to  state^ 
that  he  was  never  the  political  friend  of  this  country. 
He  wns  a  Briton,  through  and  through  ; — British  in 
his  feelings,  British  in  his  aims,  British  in  all  his 
policy  and  projects.  It  made  no  difference  whether 
the  lever  that  was  to  raise  them  was  fixed  at  home  or 
abroad  j  for  he  was  always  and  equally  British,  The 
uence,  the  grandeur,  the  dominion  of  Britain,  were 
he  dream  of  his  boyhood.  To  establish  these  aU  over 
the  globe,  even  in  the  remote  region  where  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia  flow  in  solitude,  formed  the  intense 
effort  of  his  riper  years.  For  this  he  valued  power ; 
for  this  he  used  it.  Greece  he  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  left  to  her  melancholy  fortunes,  though  so  much 
alive  to  all  the  touching  recollections  and  beauties  of 
that  devoted  land,  because  the  question  of  her  escape 
om  a  thraldom,  so  long,  so  bitter,  so  unchristian,  was 
Turkish  and  European,  not  a  British,  question.  If 
involuntarily  hurried,  for  a  moment,  into  the  highest 
strains  of  even  poetry  and  enthusiasm,  at  the  thoughts 
of  those  classic  shrines  at  which  he  had  so  often  wor- 
shipped, the  dictates  of  the  Britisli  statesman  called 
him  back  from  his  intellectual  and  moral  transiK>rts, 
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making  him  careful  in  his  steps.  For  Britain's  sake, 
exclusively  J  he  took  the  determination  to  counteract 
France,  and  the  Continent,  in  Spanish  America.  So, 
for  Britain's  sake,  he  invariably  watched,  and  was  as 
invariably  for  counteracting,  the  United  States. 


But  we  will  stop,  Mr,  Canning's  name  belongs  to 
history,  and  we  are  presuming  to  touch  it  whilst  the 
shock  of  his  death  still  rings  in  our  ears.  To  departed 
genius  reverence  is  due.  Britain  has  entombed  him 
side  by  side  with  her  most  illustrious  sons,  and  will 
raise  monuments  to  his  exertions  to  extend  her  power 
and  elevate  her  renown.  Those  who  knew  this  highly 
gifted  man  more  nearly,  testify,  that  his  intercourse 
in  the  relations  of  private  and  social  Ufe  was  as  attrac- 
tive, as  his  public  career  was  brilliant  and  commanding. 
He  wasj  indeed,  the  grace  and  ornament  of  a  society 
refined  by  age,  by  education,  and  by  wealth  j  ascendant 
in  the  highest  Hterary  circles,  and  adding  dignity  to 
those  of  rank.  He  was  amiable  in  his  family,  devoted 
to  his  friends,  magnanimous  among  his  foes.  That  liis 
career  has  been  as  brief  as  brilliant,  does  hut  tell  us 
how  fleeting  are  human  hopes !  He  had  ascended  to 
the  pinnacle  of  all  his  earthly  ambition — only  to  die. 
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**  At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Peunsylvania,  held     on  Monday  evening,  the  8th  of 

ngUBty  1859,  Judge  Cadwahider  occupied  the  chair. 

t  being  announced  thut^  since  the  last  meeting  of 

le  Society,  one  of  its  oldest  and  moat  honoured 
members,  Richard  Rush,  had  died,  the  Librarian 
stated  that  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Henry  D, 
Gilpin,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  (late  Attomey- 
jGeneral  of  the  United  States),  whose  ill  health  pre- 

ented  his  attendance^  a  paper  expressing^  his  deep 

emotion  occasioned  by  the  occmrence  just  announced, 

a!id  containinsf  some  remarks  which  he  would  have 

desiiTd  to  make  if  present, 

^^In  the  language  of  Mr*  Gilpin,  in  tliis  paper: — 

**  Never  since  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Society, 
had  it  fallen  to  his  lot  to  mourn  with  more  sincere  distress 
he  loss  of  a  fellow-memben     Yet  the  event  should  not  be 

fgarded  as  a  cause  of  sorrow ;  he  had  but  passed  the  inevit- 
hie  portal,  to  which  we  are  all  tending,  after  a  long  life  of 
idlicd  probity,   ^reat   public  usefulness,  the  cultivation 

nd  enjoyment  of  refined  literary  tastes,  and  a  deportment 
sincere,  generous  and  urban©  in  every  social  relation*  StiU, 
we  feel  that  a  link  has  been  struck  from  the  chain  of  grateful 
association. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  approach  the  subject  without  feel- 
iDga  which  are  independent  of  his  merit,  in  the  Ught  of 
which  the  world  and  history  will  judge  him*  For  me  a  long 
viata  is  closed  of  generous  friendship ;  of  stores  of  know- 
ledge poured  out ;  of  manly  truths,  mildly  hut  resolutely 
oommunic^itLHl ;  of  a  social  nature  evor  genial,  and  a  hospi- 
taUty  simple,  but  ever  generous.     By  those  who  enjoyed  the 
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twonty  years  of  his  intorcoursa  at  Sydenhaiiij  can  its  dmnus 
ever  be  forgotten  f  Can  tliey  foil  to  recall  tte  feast  of  reaaoi 
and  the  flow  of  sonl,  by  which  a  refined  nature  double  every 
charm  of  Meodahip  ?  I  recall  the  ancestral  home,  abided 
by  its  ancient  trees^  and  remember  how  books  and  works  of 
art  adorned  thorn,  and  especially  the  memoiTal  gifta  of 
friends,  which  added  peculiar  objects  of  association, 

"The  step  and  banmster  brought  from  Milton's  house  and 
inserted  in  his  own  gtaii-case;  volumes  with  some  kindly 
notice  from  Bogors  or  CampbeU,  or  Hall  am  or  Lyttleton  j 
the  pictores  of  Btatesmen  and  men  of  letters,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  with  tokens  of  their  regard ;  all  these 
Bcemed  jnstly  to  angmept.  ^^^  natnral  deBire  to  linger  to  (Jia 
last  in  the  homestead  s  bad  inherited^  nntil  the  pro* 

gress  of  the  vaat  6n(a*oacliij  city  took  from  it  the  last 
voatige  of  rural  tranquillity,  itere  must  be  many  of  those 
here  aasembled  who  can  remember  his  venerable  figure,  as 
the  summer  evening  closed,  standing  upon  the  last  step  of 
tiio  portico,  to  wave  them  his  courteona  adien — ^the  words  of 
his  conversation  lingering  on  the  ear  of  his  retiring  guest, 
as  the  wise  and  mild  lessons  of  the  aged  Nestor  ^weilt  in  the 
heart  of  the  parting  Telemachns. 

^'  The  life  of  Bichard  Bush  must  be  nearly  the  history  of 
his  country  for  half  a  centory,  for  perha|i8  no  American 
citizen  has  ever  been  so  constatiily  engaged  in  its  public 
events.  In  early  life  he  studied  law  in  Philadelphia^  where 
he  commenced,  and  for  a  time  pursued,  its  practice.  For 
several  months  he  was  attorney-general  of  the  State.  His 
marriage,  however,  to  a  lady  oi  Maryland,  many  of  whose 
connexions  resided  in  Washingon,  and  the  eye  of  President 
Madison  having  been  fixed  upon  him,  as  a  young  man  whose 
talents  and  personal  qualities  would  make  him  both  accept- 
able and  useful  to  his  administration,  in  the  troublesome 
times  which  were  at  hand,  led  to  his  removal  to  that  city;,  at 
the  instance  of  the  President,  in  the  year  1811.  He  was 
appointed  Controller  of  the  Treasury,  an  office  whiofa,a8  then 
organized,  largely  required  tiie  exercise  of  legal  talents. 

"  In  1814  he  was  called  by  Mr.  Madison  into  his  cabinet, 
sr  ~  .  Pinckney  in  the  post  of  Attorney-General  of 
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the  United  States,  the  President  having  ofiVred  him  tlio 
olioico  of  this  office  or  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  continaed  to  hold  it  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Madison's 
admiaistration. 

"  The  other  office,  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ho 
subsoquently  filled  during  the  administration  of  President 
Adams,  In  all  the  business  of  that  office  he  proved  himself  to 
be  an  able  administrator.  His  opinions  upon  the  great  finan- 
cial question  of  the  day,  leading  to  a  policy  of  protective 
dntios,  and  his  judgment  in  favour  of  it,  were  advocated  with 
much  ability.  The  question  is  one  scarcely  yet  withdra^\ni 
from  the  disputed  topics  of  governmental  policy,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  Ho  urged  his  convictions  with  candour, 
and  did  not  shrink  from  their  avowal  at  any  period,  even 
when  they  became  subjects  of  partisan  and  vehement  dis- 
cuasiou.  However  correct  or  incorrect  wo  may  ourselves 
deem  them  to  be,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  ho  found  sup- 
porters of  his  views  on  this  subject  in  some  of  the  aBlosb 
America!^  statesmen* 

"  The  moht  continuous  portion,  however,  of  Mr.  Rush's 
pablic  life  was  his  representation  of  America  as  her  Minister 
in  England  and  Franco*  The  former  post  he  held  for  eight 
years,  the  latter  for  two.* 

**  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  take  a  leading  part  in  some  of  the 
r[ue8tion3  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  of  groat  national 
imjiortaDce.  In  these  measures  he  was  ruded  by  the  great 
ability  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Adams.  Without 
attempting  to  trace,  or  even  narrate,  these  measures,  wliich 
is  the  work  of  history,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
pressed  with  incessant  activity  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  Northwest  coast  of  America  f  and  that  his 
minute  historical  researches,  as  well  as  able  arguments,  din- 
closed  most,  if  not  all,  the  points  of  controversy  upon  which 
that  hugry  question  subsequently  turned. 


•  Mr.  EuBh  was  appointed  to  the  English  Mitision  by  Preaident 
Monroe,  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  thiity-seven,  having  been  for  the 
previous  811  months  his  acting  Secretary*  of  State;  to  tbe  Frcucb 
MisHiun  be  was  appointed  hj  President  Pulk,  in  Iti^?, 
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*'  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt  thatj  after  the  close 
of  the  great  wat*s  of  Europe,  some  of  its  moat  powerful 
■overeigns,  who  were  united  in  the  so-called  Holj  Alliaa^e, 
entertained  views  of  interference  on  the  American  continent, 
tho  character  of  which,  never  completely  developed,  would 
necessarily  partake  of  the  q>irit  and  aims  of  that  alliance- 
This  disclosed  itself  to  tho  sagacity  of  Mr,  Canning  while 
Mr.  Rush  was  in  London.  His  views  were  communicated 
to  Mr.  Rush,  and  their  negotiations  became  the  basis  of  that 
quiet,  but  decisive,  expression  of  the  American  Government, 
without  which  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  European  Go- 
vernments would,  in  all  probability,  have  led  to  consequences 
disastrous  in  American  history. 

*'  Without  investigating  the  inferences,  in  regard  to  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  subsequent  political 
controversies,  have  been  deduced  from  the  language  of 
President  Monroe,  and  without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
their  applicability  to  subsequent  events,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  similar — for  this  would  be  entering  on  th^  proviuoo 
of  the  historian — it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  measure 
itself,  adopted  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was,  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  importance  in  the  foreign 
jiolicy  of  tho  United  States,  In  its  condact,  Mr.  Rush  dis- 
played throughout  great  ability,  discretion,  vigilance,  and 
tact.  These  qualities,  indeed,  marked  in  a  high  degree  his 
whole  diplomatic  career  in  England. 

'^  Though  his  services  as  Minister  in  France  occupied  a 
much  shorter  period,  yet  his  residence  in  Paris  embraced  a 
portion  of  tho  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  whole  of  tho 
Republic,  and  part  of  the  goverument  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
its  President,  Notwithstanding  his  personal  relations  with 
the  former  sovereign,  he  did  not  hesitate  in  his  duty,  as 
the  representative  of  America,  and,  without  awaiting  tho 
course  of  the  representatives  of  other  countries,  to  recog- 
nize, as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  the  two  government, 
established  by  the  French  people.  Although  such  an  emer- 
gency could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  his  instructions, 
he  rightly  judged  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  his  govern- 
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ment  and  countrymen.  His  diplomatic  conduct  through  the 
erratic  coarse  of  events  in  France^  which  succeeded  each 
other  in  quick  succession^  was  marked,  in  each  emergency, 
by  the  ability,  promptness,  resolution,  and  judgment,  which 
characterized  his  first  important  movement;  and  when  he 
retired  from  his  mission,  and  with  it  from  active  public 
service,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  with  increased 
distinction  and  untarnished  honour. 

''  One  feature  remains  to  be  noticed.  His  literary  ability 
was  superior.  He  loved  habitually  the  best  English  authors. 
He  was  careful  in  the  formation  of  his  style.  His  mind  was 
richly  stored,  perhaps  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with 
the  minute  history  of  the  men  and  times  among  whom  he 
lived.  His  estimate  of  individual  character  was  less  obscured 
by  prejudice,  than  is  usual  among  politicians  who  lived 
through  stormy  times.  If  he  could  ever  err  in  accuracy  in 
regard  to  events,  it  was  from  no  want  of  an  anxious  search 
for  truth,  which  he  possessed  excellent  opportunities  to 
ascertain.^  In  his  opinions  on  public  measures,  it  would  be 
vain  to  say  that  all  his  judgments  could  be  right ;  but  they 
were  always  conscientious.'' 

^  After  some  appropriate  remarks  from  the  chair^  it 
was  unanimoosly  resolved  that  the  memoir  of  Mr. 
Gilpin^  be  entered  on  the  records^  with  an  expression  of 
the  Society's  deep  regpret  at  the  loss  of  their  venerable 
and  distinguished  member.'' 
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'Alx'i  ,  Ijouia  Philippe's  opiniyn 

otp  4Ht>;  Linixot*«  opinloo  of,  4U6 

Acfulemy,  Bojral,  Anniversary  Dinner 
At  Somerset  Hoasc,  fiftieth  cclcbri- 
tion.  206  ;  atitbor  rotunu  tbnnks 
to  toiiflt  to  Forei^  Ambassadors  and 
MioiAters,  210, 

Adams,  Mr.,  author's  immediate  pred«- 
cesBor,  26  ;  Secretarj  of  State,  hit 
character,  48  i  "The  Elder/'  *'  The 
Yoonger,"  Charles  Francis  ;  Family 
bitbeno  the  most  distingtibhedf  poli- 
tu^lj,  in  America,  B&,fwtt ;  address 
of  *•  The  Yoongcr"  to  Queen  Char- 
loHet  and  happy  &IluBioii»  102  ;  sab< 
aequcDt  Farewell  Address,  when 
President,  to  General  Lafiiyettc,  103, 
nots;  respect  in  which  held,  and 
foresight  off  while  Minister  to  Rassia, 
181  }  tribute  paid  to  him  bj  Duke  of 
SuaseiL,  126  ;  ability  of  in  English 
mission.  366 ;  •*  The  Elder/'  462. 

Adelaide,  Madame,  399;  Court  mouni* 
ing  for,  43:;. 

Adet,  Mons.,  453. 

Addison,  126;  anecdote  of,  while  re- 
tidillg  at  Holland  House,  139. 

Aifaira,  Foreign,  French  Minister  of, 
dines  with,  413;  enquiries  by,  in  re- 
gard to  conflict  of  opinion  in  U.  S. 
between  President  and  Congress, 657. 

Ages,  intermiogliog  of  all,  in  Kngii&h 
society,  up  to  post  eighty,  1 78, 
^  Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  284  ; 
B     m  England,  311. 
^f  Aix  la  Chapellc,  chief  purpose  of  Con- 
gress  of,  320. 

Alestaoder,  Emperor,  anoctlotc  of,  in 
conneixion  with  Tlsit  of  Allied  Sove- 
foigus  to  England,  52  ;  his  letter  to 
his  tutor,  La  Uarpo,  soon  after  bi^ 
aoeeasion  to  the  throne^  216  ;  fond  of 
reading  works  on  the  United  States, 
217  i  dU  decision  ra  Umpire  under 
fiah  article  of  Treaty- of  1818  belweon 
U.S.  atuT  r--'  Britain,  376 

Allegimic'  <  ontlictin(j:  Tiews  of 

wriicre  l.,    -  -  _  lie  Law,  >vith  refer* 
enee  to,  lOd  ;  opixKito  views  of  Bri- 
tish and  American  Governments  with 
tvference  Ut,  2hA, 
iliaocCi  Eoit)pcan,  tnformatiou  asked 
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of  Lord  Caatlerea^^'h  as  to  objcctd  of. 
with  reference  to  South  American 
Ailairs,  273 ;  Holy,  supposed  over- 
tures of  Russia  to  United  State*  to 
join  ;  objects  of;  objections  to  free 
Crovcramcnts  becoming  party  to ; 
gn^onds  of  England's  refusal  to  join, 
294. 

Almacks,  178. 

Ambassador,  Turkish,  to  France,  aothor 
dmeswith,  433. 

Ambassadors,  distinction  between,  and 
Mmistert  Flen^ioCctitiaiy,  64. 

Amelia  Island,  189. 

America,  Spanish,  Plcntpotcntiaries 
from  three  of  the  new  Stutea  of,  67. 

Americanisms,  267. 

Amhcrsty  Lord,  241. 

Anecdote  of  Spanish  Ambossaflor  who 
represented  to  Cromwell  that  the  in- 
quisition and  Colonial  Trade  were  his 
master's  two  eyes,  382. 

Anecdote,  authentic,  witli  reference  to 

Lady ,  formerly  one  of  the  Miss 

Catons  of  Mai-}'huid,  at  dinner  at  the 
King*B,  86,  Tiok'. 

Anecdote  of  an  Enjj^Iish  Peer,  2&0. 

Anglesca,  Marquis  of,  88. 

Antiapolls,  Maryland,  1,  86^  ncte. 

Appndix,  Part  I,  Progress  of  Ncgolis- 
tion  of  181  a  between  Great  Britain 
and  U.  S.  ;  Questions  arranged  by  it, 
335;  Part  II  Questions  left  nnad- 
justed,  378. 

AragO)  Monsiear,  reply  of,  to  American 
AQnister  at  Hotel  de  Ville  on  his 
recognition  of  the  French  Republic 
of  1848,  453. 

Arbuthnot  and  Ambristcr,  two  British 
Eubjecla,  executed  by  order  of  Goncrat 
.luckson,  Gommandmg  the  American 
Troops,  caias  of,  304  ;  Lonl  Coatle- 
reogh  communicates  to  author  do- 
cisiou  of  British  Goycmment  npin 
cases  of,  339  ;  anthoryhti!:  ^, 

in  interyiew  with  Lord  Ca>  t  ^^ 

ooDduet  of  General  Jack^  d.  u^  jiv.t 
only  technically  justified  by  ri^^bts  of 
war,  but  on  grounds  of  human ilj  rind 
jnstlcis  .'141  •  ParUamcntary  enquiry 
tnio  cases  of;  excitement  in  thr 
country,  and  of  the  iire^s ;  Ministcrft 
maintain  their  grontid,  352 
2  R 
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Arbuthnot,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  the  Trca- 
BQij,  267. 

Architect  arc,  a  topic  atdixmer  at  Lord 
I^iiddowne*fl»  310. 

Army,  appropriations  for,  in  tTnitcd 
States  said  to  exceed  those  of  Groat 
Britain,  in  proportion  ;  British  most 
expensive  in  Europe,  267. 

Arts,  The  Fincj  Britain  destined  to  fame 
in.  208  ;  America  bopea  to  take  her 
atand  in,  209  ;  presage  of  bcr  future 
eminence  in,  23i. 

Aapinwall,  Colonel,  U.S.  Consul  for 
London,  xxxi.  225. 

Assembly,  National,  opening  of,  467; 
address  of  to  the  French  Nation,  afler 
insurrectioo  of  June  23>  1848,  613  ; 
decree  of,  in  honour  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  514 ;  Vote  of,  for  Pnblic 
Safety,  523  ;  report  to,  on  case  of 
Louia'  Napoleon,  523;  elections  for, 
632;  first  entrance  of  Louis  Napoleon 
into,  533  ;  reference  to,  reports  to,  on 
Insurrection  of  May  and  June,  510 ; 
decision  of,  in  regard  to  new  French 
Constitution,  544;  announcement  in, 
of  result  of  election  of  PresldenC  of 
the  French  Re  public,  547  ;  nddreas 
of  Fresident  of  Aascmbly  announc- 
ing rt^snlt,  548  ;  Oath  to  support 
constitution  administered  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  549  ;  riviilry  between 
President  of  Assembly  and  President 
of  liepuldic,  659. 

Attorney  GeneraJ,  why  DOt  of  the  Bri- 
tish Cabinet  ?  43, 

Anekland,  I^dy,  22. 

Austria,  desire  of,  to  cultivate  amicable 
rehitiona  with  U.S.— bcr  commerce 
in  the  Bhick  Sen,  62. 

Austrian  Ambassador,  68  ;  aathor  dines 
with,  151.215. 

Authors,  En<]^)igh^  most  admired  in  the 
United  Slates.  235. 

Author*8  reflections  on  reaching  Eng- 
land, U  ;  first  call  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  English  Foreign  Secretary,  26; 
first  official  inierriew  with  tame,  31. 

BabingtoD,  Jfr.,  MP.  174, 

Bigoti  Lord,  author  dines  with,  IS 7. 

Bagot,  Mr.,  British  Minister  to  United 
Stales,  74, 

Bancroft,  Mr.^  U.S.  Minister  in  London, 
423,  5,57. 

Banquet,  Reform,  topic  at  Tiiileries  on 
cvc  of  Revolution,  436  ;  prohibition 
of,  immediate  cause  of  Kerolation, 
472. 

Bim)t,  Mon?.  Odillon,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, reception  at,  556, 

Barrow,  Mr.,  123. 


Bassompierre,  67. 

Bastide,    Moub.,    Minister  of 

Affairs,  reception  at,  506  ;  diplomi 

dinner  witb«  528;  appointmimta  w 

531,532, 
Ba^tile,  Amureraary  of  destructioii 

524. 
Btttburst,  Earl,  Colonial  Secretary, 

pnthor    dines  with,    152;   a^Eiiri 

Foreign  Office  confided  to,  320. 
Bathnnt,    Mr.    C.    B.,    Ghaneellcr 

Dnchy  of  Lancaster,  43« 
Bathnrst,  Lady  Emily,  194. 
Bavaria,  Miniatcr  from.  5S. 
Bayley,  Mr.  Jostice,  181. 
Becket,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ann,  7<K. 
Belgium,  King  and  Qtieen  of^  i 

guesta  at  Neuilly,  399. 
Bentbam,  Jeremy,  author  dinea 

286  ;   some  chanietoristica  of,. 

advises  that  salaEies  in  the  U.S 

kept  low,  290. 
Bereaford,    Field    Marshal   Lord, 

opinions  of  tlie  Govcnunent  of 

U.  St  and  of  the  American  Nary,  S 
Bormuda,  Island  of,  4,  40, 
Binning,  Lord,  29U 
Bismark,  Prince,  129,  note* 
Black  Sea,  Commerce  of,  120. 
Blockade,  doctrine  of,  161,314. 
Bloomfield,  Sir  Benjamin,  Frivftle  S 

retiiry  to  Prince  Regent,  13L 
Bonaparte    T.    would  have  given  o 

project  of  invading-  England,  saldi 

member  of  diplomatic  corpa,  couM  * 


have    seen   region  of   country  fru 

which  men  came  recruited  for  BriH 

Army,  331 
Bonaparte,  Jerome,  bis  letter  to  Ti 

visional  Government,  456 
Bonaparte,  Lonia  Napoleon,  sen  Hap 

leon,  Louis. 
Bonaparte,  Mons.  Napoleon, 

in  National  Assembly  in 

cousin,  Lonia  Napoleon,  493< 
Booksellers' »bopST  116. 
Boston,  Coosolate  at,  convei«atioQ 

General  Cavaignac,  Tespcctnig, 

same  with  the  Minister  of  Si 

Affairs,  541. 
Boulevards  of  Paris,  53. 
Boundary  Line,  North  Wi 

templnted  by  Tneoity  of  1783,  7f 
Bourbon,  Duke  de,  194. 
Bourke,  Mr.,  Minister  Plenipoleni 

from  DcDmark,  66,  70  ;  author 

with,  99. 
Bouverie,  Mr.*  354. 
Bmndc,  Professor,  1 13, 
Brignoli,   Morciuis    of,   Sardinian  A 

bassador,  and  Marchioiieas ;    mi 

dines  withj  410 
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itttln.  nrr.it  richca  ftnd  power  of 
en  1 1  ,  !kni  elfewherop  owing  to 

1^-^'  n  tud  nuuitiixM  aEcen- 

deiu\ ,  :i:tU  ;  her  imval  fniwcr  ;  fleets 
of  Kuron<.%  sin^Jj  or  eombir.cil*  unable 
to  mnke  hcml  iiga.in»£  her,  262  j  her 
fKtwiiT  in  f autre  wars,  tbS  i  trade  asd 
maiiufrtctqiea  of ;  reTeniic  of,  354, 

Htiih  Officers,  faroDnteprabe  befttowed 
oil.  89. 

irou^'ham,  Mr.,  196  ;  some  chju^^ter- 
i*iic9  nf,  nt  a  diuDer  at  Jcrcrajr  Ben- 
tbatn's,  289. 

^  own,  Boston  Maman,  Uberated  by 
Freoch  GartTnment,  432. 

Jmce,  Lftdjr  Anguata,  659. 
'    D,  Earl  of,  118* 

i.Mr^  Becrataij  of  State,  3d5 ; 
ctnofficuU    commankatioD 

Bulwer»  Sir  Henry,  his  apE»ointniettt  as 
'^Urilish  Minister  to  United  States,  5M. 
^~*        Sir  Francis,  remark  of,  with 
;  to  Lord  Enddoe,  1 18,  264« 
"  ,  Lord,  58. 

y  Sir  John,  refereoce  to  letter 
1  Duke  of  WelliiigtoQ  od  French 
n,  430. 
,171  ;  hifl  beaattM  obitoary  no^ 
tice  of  Sir  Joshoa  Reynolds,  206  ; 
Er«kine*s  recollect  iona  of,  237  ;  hia 
great  ipcech  on  American  oondlia- 
tioD,  238. 

'arua*  dlaner  of  hh  admirera,  at  City 
of  Loadon  Tavern  \  a  son  of  the  poet 
present;  his  punch  bowl  handed 
roond,  229. 

Iftbin^t,   Brit  1*1  h,  names  of  those  who 
^  wriiftosi-'l  the,  in  18 IS,  42. 
"  et  of   United   States,  names  of 
swhocom)K)scd  the,  in  1818,  48. 
n,  Lord  and  Ludy,  177. 
blhonn,     Mr.    Secretary,    afterwards 
Vic!e*l'r«giilent,  U.S.  4y;  his  opinion 
of  French  Revolution  of  1848,  465, 
note. 
Camden,  Martinis,  353. 
C^miin^',   Mr.,  President  of  Board  of 
OmtJoJ    for  Affairs  of  India,  first 
mention  of,  43-46.  67,  108,  117:  Au- 
thor dines  with,  at  Glocester  Lodge, 
233;  Sir  J«ines  Mackintosh's  com  pi  i- 
iiietitary  allutiion  to,  in  debate^  Au- 
thor's Paraltel  between  tlio  two,  299, 
I  M6;  Gkolcb  of  character  of,  569. 

Bl'  struck  with 

I  »S.  fill ij IK  of 
"■war,  Is* 7* 

Tonian,  Conat  de,  463. 
Caricatures,  bound  in  large  volumes  on 


Bngliih  tables;   indiflerence  of  tho 
En^li^h  to  such  attacks,  235. 
Carlton  Uou£c,  eutcrtainsaetita  at,  217^ 

233. 
CarroU  of  Carroluwi,  laat  snnriving 
Signer  of  Declaration  of  American 
ladcpendeoce,  mndfaifacrofDachefia 
of  Leeda,  Marchioness  of  WeUesley, 
and  I^ady  Stafford,  85.  note. 

Ciifltlereagh,  Lord,  English  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, tirst mention  of,  25;  first  inlcr- 
iriew  with,hyn]»poLntment,31 ;  remark- 
able declaration  of,  46;  author  dinea 
with.  58, 1 03;  interviews  with,  72, 159, 
1 84, 253, 262  \  h  mobbed  at  the  gene- 
ral election  for  a  new  House  of  Com- 
mons; his  self-poaseasion  and  good 
humour.  265;  interview  with,  270; 
inierriews  with,  280;  interview  with, 
in  reference  to  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  between  Spain  and  her  Co- 
louieEi,  sought  by  Spain,  21)5;  British 
note  of  August.  1817,  wiih  rctcreooo 
to;  Tiews  of  American  Govcmnient 
aa  to  baaia  of  settlement  of  con  teat, 
297:  reoeivcd  by  Ix)rd  Castlcreagh 
with  rtegret;  his  desire  that  ihe  two 
Govcmmenta  should  act  in  harmooy,  . 
298;  policy  of  U.S.  on  great  qnea- 
tiOQ  of  Spanish  Amorican  Iiidepend- 
enOQ^  299;  interriew  witli.301;  Au- 
thor and  Mr.  Gallatin  as  joint  pleni- 
potentiaries for  (general  negotiation, 
arrive  at  country  scat  of^  North  Cray, 
Kent,  for  preparatory  conference, 
S06;  statesmanlike  views  of  in  enter- 
ing nj)on  negotiation,  307,  318;  in- 
terview with  upoQ  ca»es  of  Arbnthnot 
and  Ambrister,339,341. 351 ;  infonna 
author,  at  later  day  of  hid  mission, 
that  war  might  have  been  produced 
by  coses  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambris- 
tcr,  **  if  ministry  had  but  held  up  a 
linger;"  author  a  opinion  of  fimmeia 
of;  352. 

Cavaignae,  General,  remarks  of,  in  re- 
ference to  Lonls  Napoleon  tn  National 
Assembly,  498 ;  Commander  in  Chief, 
507 ;  Dictator,  508;  leads  attack  on 
fint  barTieiide,509;  qoellt  iusuricc- 
tion,  511;  resigni  his  extraordinary 
powers,  513;  invested  with  snpreruo 
executive  power,  513;  receptions  by, 
524;  convcrsatioti  with,  529;  dinner 
with,  530;  candidate  for  Presidency 
of  Kcpubli^,  545;  rc^gxu  liisexecutivo 
fKjwcr.  548 ;  iK)puliirity  affected  by 
energy  during  insurrection,  552, 

Ceremony,  its  obtigniioii^  at  the  Knglish 
Court,  with  Anther's  retlcctions,  93, 

Chamlicr,  French  Lo^sUtivc,  operation 
of  the  single  branch,  ^44. 
S  It  3 
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Cbangamier,  General,  commimding 
troops  ttod  KatioD*il  Guards  of  Paris, 
5G4. 

Chsmncl,  En^l^'^11,  6. 

CImrg  s  il*AtTrtircs.  accredited  to  Secre- 
tary of  htuic,  67. 

ClinriUes,  English,  sttipendouB,  imlud- 
ing  subscripiicrtis  for  buildiitp  cliurchcs 
dnd  Ci^tablishing  sctiools,  211. 

Chnrlottc,  rrinccss,  27. 

CUnrlotte,  Queen,  Autlior's  prescmtation 
to,  at  liuckiDgbniit  I'aloec,  100;  im- 
pressions of  the  Queen,  101  j  birthday 
driiwing-rcMnn  of,  104;  trihate  to  her 
domestic  virtues,  155;  death  of,  at 
KflW,  333;  funeral  of,  334. 

Chfttcaabrinnd,  Viacouut,  French  Am- 
tMiasador,  as  an  autlioTt  65. 

Channccy^  CbmmodorCj  U.S.  navy,  197, 

Che*ia|)CAke  Bay,  1. 

Chesapeake  an«i  Shjinnon,  Author's 
re  flee  lions  on  the  action  between,  35!^. 

Chester,  Sir  Robert,  Master  of  Cere- 
tiicmics,  84. 

ChinneTTt  Mr.  234. 

Chitty»  Mr.  103. 

Circonrt,  Count  and  Conntess,  43*. 

Clanuilliani,  Earl  of,  j^rivaie  Bccretary 
to  Lortl  Cfy:ttercagh»  195,  309. 

CI  area  oe,  Duke  of,  afterwards  William 
J  v.,  90. 

Clay,  Henry » the  great  Amerietn  Staten- 
man  and'  Fatriotj  hisi  coraprehenaive 
forecast  on  the  tpiesdon  of  Spanish 
American  Independence,  299. 

Cliniaro,  English,  30;  favourable  to 
fverj'  kind  of  eminence  and  skill,  and 
to  animal  and  human  development, 
why  not  to  the  arts,  208, 

Clubs,  anecdote  with  reference  to 
White*8,  113;  United  Service,  extent 
and  conipleioncss  of;  Travellers  ; 
Alfred,  114. 

Clnbe,  Freucb  Political,  rcBtrictedj  523  < 

Cocliranct  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil,  S84. 

Cuke,  Mr.,  hm  estate  at  llolkbani,  285. 

Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  imjiortajicc 
of  to  her  empire,  332, 

Colon iscatiou  Society,  1 53. 

Gilunihia  Hivcr,  post  at,  74,  77. 

Comtneree,  general  Treaty  of»  proposed 
to  I^rd  Cn.stlereagh  by  desire  of 
American  Govenmient.  159. 

Committee,  French  Executive,  choice  of 
Mmifitry  hy,  477;  overthrow  of,  508; 
new  starting  iwint  in  adminisirative 
power*  of  republic,  520. 

ComjKwition,  facdityof  to  some  persons, 
and  labour  to  others  ;  Burke,  I'ltt, 
Windham,  Lord  Kllenborou^h,  176. 

Conflict  of  autliority  between  Kxecntivc 
of  France  and  Chamber  of  Doputics, 
559. 


Condtv  liitj  ancient  residence.  548. 

Qmgress,  rcf^olution  of  coti*^tnlfttJn» 
from,  to  French  Ucpnblic,  477. 

Conneau,  Dr.,  devoted  friend  of  Louis 
Naj^Kileon  at  Ham,  562. 

ConsUtutioii,  French;  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft,  489;  it«  important 
provisions,  602 ;  Fete  in  htmoor  of, 
542;  Doeiiments  addrested  bj  Mi- 
nister of  Interior  to  Prefecte  of  De- 
partments in  reference  to,  544. 

Constitution,  British,  oppo^itc  theofki 
of  autiquarianf^  upou  origin  of,  24S. 

Conhtitution,  American^  Fo:\*«  (kuu^h-- 
ric  upon  the,  280, 

Consul,  Amenc&n,  at  Cowes,  9. 

Convention,  CommcTcial.  lieiirMB 
America  and  England,  of  1S15^44, 
259,  272,  281, 

Cook,  original  paintings  of  plooei  toea 
in  his  vuyaj^es,  124. 

Cookery,  French,  a  bettcar  modiiiiii  l^" 
means  of  which  to  TCVolatioQise 
Europe,  than  through  its  Conrta,  151. 

Cooper,  Midshipman,  of  New  York,  6. 

Coquerel,  Mona.,  rector  of  French  Pn^- 
testant  Church,  403. 

Corbin,  Mr,  of  Virgijiia;  diuner  mith, 
at  Versailles,  395. 

Corps  Diplomatic,  Dinner  to  the,  557; 
preferences  among  for  Gen*  Cavaignac 
as  President,  556. 

Cori>s.  Diplomatic,  names  of  those  who 
comp<3sed  the,  while  Author  resided 
in  England,  63. 

Country,  cause  of  cnthosiastic  Cbndnctt 
of  £lugllsh  people  far  the,  3i4. 

Cowcs,  8. 

Crawford,  Mr.,  former  Mimster  of  UJw 
in  France,  22, 

Crawford,  Mr.  Secretaryt  43, 

Credence,  Letter  of^  from  PreKideat  U. 
B.  to  Prince  R^ent,  accnnliting  An^ 
tbor  to  reside  at  his  Court,  91. 

Cumberland's,  Dtichesa  of,  party  it» 
116. 

Cunningham,  Commiisioaer  at  Deol^ 
ford,  145. 

Cnsti^ims.  as  between  British  Goretn* 
meot  and  Foreign  Ambassador! 
Ministers,  which  ** hannoniac," 

Cuthbcrt,  Koss,  Esq.*  24. 

D*AgIie«  Ooant,  Minister  Plctiipotai* 

tiary  from  Sardinia,  66. 
Dunicl,  Dr.,  of  Geoi^a^  Dinner  with,  in 

Paris,  410. 
D'Apjiony,  Ct)«nt,  Anttrian  AmUaMa- 

dor,  and  Countess;  Soirle  at;  Ball 

at, 
D'Arnim,  Prussian  Minister,  40^. 
Dnrtmoutii,  Countess  of,  157. 
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tVAomalc.  Doc,  3*J9,  406. 

Diivjr,  Sir  Humphrey,  lii«  flow  of  con- 
vcrsfttion  At  dinner  at  DanUb  Minis- 
ter's, 9t*,  114,  137.142. 

Debt,  l^qblic,  of  Engliind;  remark  of 
I)r»  llamilt^n  in^  his  work  on, 
Aiitiii»r*8  rcflectiona  «|>on;  resource* 
of  Great  Urltatti  hflvc   inorciisod    in 

I  Ic  nchos  ftnd 

(  L  N  in  the  millet 

111'  WttTs,  2ali. 

Deciitnr,  Cnptain,  U.S.  NftTy,  pride  of, 
in  Kn^liflh  nncc^rT}^',  12;  nnnnrk  of, 
to  Aathor,  with  rcfcreneo  to  fleets  of 
England  and  UnitctI  Stitti's,  :J2U, 

De  Ctt/e.  Duke,  French  Aintja^aAdor,  64, 

Dpflknd.  Miidarae  du,  17^. 

De  rilttya,  Mons.  Dromn,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affnirs,  528  ;  Dinner  with, 
656. 

Dcitudotf,  Princess  Matilde^  559« 

Dr  I  .  Sp/inish  yimbaii8ador«  65, 

Do  1  mbcrg,  Mnrquis,   French 

Arrt(mH<f{MJuri  64. 
Deptftml,  visit  to,  with  Sir  Ilumphroj 

Dnvv,  Hi- 
Dentil^',  8tr  Ed  ward,  3 13. 
Dirif' -     J  -^ness  of  the  English  forjn 

I  ith  pubJic  objoctfl.  211; 

Jij  lioHMi  rmiins  uf  Kn^:ii2>h 

lOBpitiihtv  ;  eluif  f,  25S*. 

Dbbrww,  XI  r.  Vice  '  m  to  the 

Qnet^n,  157. 
DMHiQond,  Mart)uij,  French  Aixiba»- 

Mulor,  63. 
Dmwintf    Kt>«)m,    Blrt!idAy  of  Queen 

rhnrlnftr.   I'M.  I'll, 
Dr  t.S.  Navy,  542. 

Du* .  kin  reference 

to,  iU  ilinutr  ut  li^ul  of  VVcatnioro- 

Larid*^,  7 1 . 
Pnmont*  the  lejirni'4  Genevan,  288. 
Dunmn,  Uls   nctury  ovor  the    Dntch, 

134. 

Rfi^t,  Mr.  and  Mni.,  266. 

EUlon,  Umi,  Ixjrd  (*hancdUir,  4%  2\n. 

Kleetion,  (Jcncrnl,  fur   new    House    of 

V  *'    rvliiu  hustings;  re- 

P  ». 

Klki.  ^   .         i  Chief  Juitice,  181. 

KUtAbrili,     PrinrcsJi,    nmrringit    of,  to 

l*riiic«  t»f  Hc>^c  IbtndH-rg.  154« 
Ktii1i«*»y,    Hritt«h.  in  I'arie;    bail    att 

4:J4i  Wny  ftf,  5l'i. 
£aiUiia«(iiori?rtat  Powtn  In  IBlR^com- 

partfl  with  cmhaariei  of  otlicr  UmeR, 

Emurratioo,  fnrni  Kngload  to  Uic  ITnUxnt 
UiaUm,  III. 


Empire,  British,  said  to  have  twice  dic- 
tated Peace  of  Europe  in  Capital  of 
France,  46. 

England,  her  commercial  power  and 
j:fnindenr,  as  seen  in  the  atn-et^  of 
D:»ndon.  5:i;  has  fiimc  enough  without 
straining  after  what  rioes  not  belong 
to  her,  ISO;  contniitts  in,  as  seen  by 
A  stmngtfr,  IQU;  circumstances  tend* 
ing  to  her  Advancement  in  the  Arts, 
23 1  {  more  jMiwcrful  now  (1818)  than 
ever  she  wni  ;  in^tend  of  decUoIng  Is 
advancing,  with  buoyancy  and  vigour 
ofyoittlis  Ma4atQed€  Staers  remark; 
existA  all  OTcr  the  world  in  her  Colo- 
nics, 332. 

England,  New,  her  seamen.  169. 

Eo^'UHh,  The,  fight  everywhere,  in  con- 
tract to  other  nationst,  88  ;  fondiMM 
of,  for  foreign  travel,  135. 

English  rnral  scenery,  23,  283. 

Entertainments,  Dinner,  KngUsh  as  com- 
pared with  Frenth,  520, 

Erskine,  Lord,  author's  first  acmiatnt- 
ancc  with,  and  impression*  of.  118, 
125,215;  his  recolloctions  of  Burko 
in  a  ^-Liit  to  the  author.  237. 

Erakine,  lion.  Thomaa  ;  Hon.  AlfW» 
237,  »wi<?. 

E^terhaty,  Prince,  Anstrian  Ambas- 
sador, 63  J  dinner  at,  151. 

Expedition,  Polar,  123,  142. 

Fabvier.  General,  562* 
Fagel,  Baron,  Netherlands  Ambassador, 
63. 

p.r.i..  \r.  v.*i 1-^1,1,  Amhiissador,65, 

1  rsof  the.  in  1818, 

uf  miiie  aiuJ  femab  brancJieg,  89. 

Families,  No!t!c,  thfrty  thousand  in 
France  in  '  itiou;  six  or 

cigh  t  h  u ;  I :  Ittt  ter  more 

cfhcient  t>...u  i  -i.iii-4.  ^iJ. 

Fane,  Mr,,  3r»4, 

Fane,  I-rfidy  Gt^irgiana,  194,  354. 

Fnn.^hawe,  Mi»8,  137, 

Farragut,  Admiral,  1,  noU. 

F;ishioti »  the  wonl  rarely  lieanl  in  cer- 
tain  rliLs^Cii  in  F.n^lattd,  2Go. 

K   '  '  ■■  -^rk  on  the,  by   Monsicor 

I  1.  prrtiperi»n*(  condition 

oi  under  Mijuaixliy,  420 ;  difficulty 
with  under  Provisional  Govcnirornt, 
475. 

Fishcrif^.  ft  rat  of  i!m»  snlyocts  of  general 
negotiation  of  1»1R.  ob  to  v  '  ■'■  ' '  "t 
tontirtn  aigni^i^  »ee  Apj 

Filaroy  Souier&et.  I^ord  atj  ;  '. 

Fliiridsfi,  rumour  of  their  niicmdcii 
transfer  to  Unito'l  8tatoS|  215. 
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Folkstone,  Lord,  IS7. 

Fontaineblean,  P^Oaco  and  Forest  of; 
peasant  guide  throagh  latter,  565. 

Forms  in  Goremments,  and  among  the 
diplomatic  corps,  68;  exist  equally  iu 
Republics  as  in  all  GoYemments,  94, 
preralence  of  among  the  Romans; 
title  of  Majesty,  modem  as  applied  to 
kings;  President  Madison's  quick  sen- 
sihilitr  to  their  obsenranoe,  95. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  22 ;  his  panegyric 
upon  the  American  Constitution,  280. 

France,  reflections  upon  condition  of, 
423;  Bank  of,  its  credit  during  the 
Revolution,  444. 

Franklin,  his  stylo  as  a  writer,  combin- 
ing so  much  nature  with  so  much 
genius,  99;  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
opinion  of  his  style,  138. 

«•  Franklin."  74,  U.  S.  ship,  1. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  Uie  great  Ger- 
man people,  1 52. 

French,  dispositioD  of  enlightened  classes 
in  EngUuid  to  borrow  m>m  the,  what 
they  thought  good,  61 ;  and  to  speak 
well  of  France,  and  taste  for  French 
things,  177. 

French  Ambassador,  58;  author  dines 
with,  to  meet  Prince  Regent,  291. 

Froissart,  his  opinion  of  the  English, 
206. 

Gallatin,  Mr.,  to  be  joint  Plenipotentiary 
with  author  in  general  TK'gociation, 
281,  301,  30G,  307.  313.  321. 

Gallery,  British,  Pall  Mall,  230. 

Gauihier,  Ix)rd,  174,  213. 

Gavelkind,  old  custom  of,  in  Kent,  310, 
312. 

Get)rj;c  III.,  his  attachment  to  the  Navj', 
144. 

Gerning,  Baron  de,  196. 

Gibbon,  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  opinion 
of,  120. 

Gladstone,  Afr.,  141,  note. 

Gloucester,  Hishoj)  of,  213. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  152,215. 

Gold,  foreign,  insiiuiation  in  National 
Assembly  of  use  of  in  Insurrection  of 
23rd  June  ;  note  of  British  Am- 
bassador on  the  subject  to  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  514. 

Goulburn,  Mr.,  153,  281,  30G,  309. 

Government,  French  Frovisional,  pro- 
clamation of,  443;  ackno\vlcd;rment 
of.  I)y  American  Minister;  his  address 
on  the  occasion.  452;  dissensions  among 
members  of,  461 ;  surrender  of  power 
by,  to  National  Assembly,  468;  notice 
of  its  course,  472;  its  diHiculty  with 
the  tinaiuHs.  475;  enormous  expen- 
diture by,  475. 


Goremment,  Plato's  remark  as  to  the 
source  of  the  greatest  operations  in, 
S5S. 

GoTemments,  Constitntioaal,  ia  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  appearing  and 
disappearing,  66. 

Gower,  Loidj  Elizabeth  Leyeson,  194, 
234,  261;  Lord  Francis,  261. 

Green,  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  Charles,  218. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  visit  to,  with  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  146. 

Grenville,  Lord,  125. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Dockyard  at  Portsmouth;  his 
courtesy  to  author,  18. 

Grey,  Lord,  125. 

Guards,  French  National,  and  the 
rappel.  464. 

Guizot,  Monsieur,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  firet  interview  with,  in  Paris, 
396;  visit  from,  402;  defence  of  Mi- 
nistry by,  403  ;  his  opinion  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  406;  couTersation  with,  at 
his  reception,  408. 

Haight,  ^Irs.,  of  Now  York,  dinner  with 

in  Paris,  431. 
Halket,  Lady  Catharine,  177. 
Haller,   Mr.,   Minister  Resident  from 

Switzerland,  67. 
Hardwickc,  Earl  of,  117;  author  dines 

with,  176. 
Harrowby,  Earl  of,  T>ord  President  of 

Coimcil.  42,  213,  2G6,  3.5.3. 
Harvey,   Sir  Felton,  Aide  to  Duke  of 

Wcilin^n,  and  Liu1y  Harvey,  354  ; 

interesting  anecdoto  of  Sir  Felton.  in 

one  of  Duke  of  Wellington's  battles 

in  Spain,  367. 
Hacrc,  arrival  at,  395. 
Hertford,  Alarchioncss  of,  117. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  Benjamin  and  Ladv,  284. 
Hock,  151. 

Holroyd,  Mr.  Justice.  181. 
Holland  House,  description  of,  139. 
Holland,  Lord.  125  ;  dinner  with,  and 

Lady,  137,  215. 
Homberg,  Hesse,  Prince  of,  87;  m.ar- 

riage  of  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 

154. 
Hop,  the  cultivation  of  in  Kent,  310. 
Horses,  proportion  of  in  England  kept 

for  luxury,  to  those  in  France,  312. 
Hospitals  in  London,  witli  other  asylums 

for  the  distressed,  212. 
Hottingenr,  Mons.  and  Madame,  402  ; 

dinner  with,  420  ;  musical  party  at, 

433. 
Houses,  private,  in  West-end  of  London, 

54;  interior  accommodations  of,  ^6. 
Howdcn,    I^rd,  accomplished  English 

diplomatist,  558. 
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4. 
HoadxiUC, 

ndor,  €3 
flnmboldt. 

409;  nttors 

in  Fans  410; 

414. 
Home,  Sir  JflMi 

<<  138. 
Hoet,  Dr.,  of  TiiaitT  CoiL, 

423. 
Himt,  Mr.,  2SS. 
Hnrtado,    Mr.,    jifi^iHi'i  tii  j 

Colambtt,  €7. 
HuskisKm,  Mr.,  44, 108. 
Ujrde  Pttk,  the  ^isgUj  m,  2S.  ^ 

Hduster,  Eari  oL  213w  ' 

Impreannent,  aacfaor  i  refleetiiQS  in  le-  ! 
fereoce  to  praetxe  <<  149 ;  ftate  of 
EnglLih  Lnv  in  lefereucic  to  Mt  pscseoi. 
149,  noU;  qnesdoa  tTfJMmrd  162;  ' 
official  reports  widi  re£ereDoe  to,  167; 
proponl  to  abolidi,  mbmiaed  bj 
anthor  to  Lord  Cudaeiigfa,  184;  tbe 
President*!  desire  for  renioral  of  this 
canae  of  diwrnrioo,  187  ;  British  i 
Cabinet  reAises  to  forego  right  of  ^ 
Britain  to  look  for  her  sobjccu  npoo  \ 
the  high  seas,  and  rejects  farther  : 
proposals  of  U.  S.  to  inodi^  right, 
254;  notfrithftsnding  which,  pro- 
posais  redooed  to  writing  to  go  npoa 
archires  of  British  Goremmeot,  263; 
Lord  Castlereagh  renews  sobjeci  of, 
and  suggests  modifirations  in  pro- 
posals of  U.  S.,  302,  307 ;  American 
n^goUatoci  decline  to  discoss  anj 
maritinie  question,  apart  firom  ques- 
tion of,  318;  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  e^e 
of  departure  for  Continent,  informs 
author  that  an  objectionable  con- 
dition prerionsljr  insisted  on  by  Great 
Britain  will  be  waived,  318;  antici- 
pates thereby  shock  to  public  feeling 
in  England,  but  GoTemment  will 
meet  it,  319;  recapitulation  of  causes 
which  led  to  £ulure  to  settle  question 
of,  in  negotiation  of  1818,  see  Appen- 
dix, 390. 

Income  Tax,  176. 

Income  and  expenditure  of  England, 
author's  reflections  upon,  247. 

Indians,  Seminole,  293;  theic  relations 
towards  United  States,  342;  wars  of, 
with  accompanying  atrudtics,  iosti- 
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o£Fdff 
of,  142. 

tibeii^tibatAeU.ai 
proiectaaicp  oL,  219. 

rtspwliB^ 


Gcnersl.  rinfieatioo   of  hj 
a  inierriew  with  LoedGasde- 

res^   for  exeration  of  Arhadmoi 

aad  Axibrisscr,  two  British  sobjects, 

549. 
JeskiBSon,  ^\li%r*  finon  worx  d,  Oft 

tretties,  39. 
JohiTille,  Prince  de,  404. 
JoGret's,  of  the  Chamber  of  Dqmties, 

entertainment  at,  434. 
Jadgment,  sometiraes  best  exhibited  in 

appearing  to  hare  no  judgment  at 

all;  eontnsta  in  KngUnd,  199. 
Junius,  235. 
Jnst,   Baion,  Mhiister  Plen^totentiary 

from  Saxonj,  66. 

Keith,  Lord,  123. 

Kent,  Duke  oC  father  of  Queen  Victoria, 

90. 
King.  Mr.,  formerly  American  Minister 

in  EngUnd,  85,  218. 
King  of  the  French  (see  Lonis  Philippe). 
King's  Bench,  Court  of,  narrowly  escapes 

becoming  scene  of  an  encounter  with 

clubs,  181. 

Lackington*s,  Finsbury  Square,  115. 

La&yette,  George,  460;  elected  a  Vic^ 
President  of  National  Assembly,  492; 
Madame,  528;  Mens.  Oscar,  565. 

La  Grange,  visit  to;  description  of,  528; 
pleasure  of  visit,  565. 

Lunartine,  Mons.  de,  official  oommnni- 
cation  finom,  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  452;  triumph  of,  at  Hotel  do 
Ville,454;  receives  a  depuution  of 
Poles,  459 ;  opposed  to  double  branch 
in  Legislature,  461;  official  note  tr 
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465;  refleclions  on  cm^er  and  genlua 
of,  52L 
Lamorieitret  Geuenii,  Minktef  of  War, 

reception  at.  526. 
Laitsdawne.    Marquis    of,    1*25,    137  ; 

author  ditics  with,  21 5* 
Lftngsdorif,  Baron,  MioUtcr  Resident 

from  Baden,  67. 
Lftnguagc,  Frencht  its  p re vakticc  among 
ibe  enliglilctied  cUsees  of  Englamh 
and  advantage  thereby  possessed  by 

latter  over  same  claries  in  Fntnce, 

61 ;  convcrMation  with  Dake  of  Sussex 

respecting,  126;  au thorns  snggCBtions 

to  remedy  monopolv  of  by  France, 

128. 
Lasterie,  Count  dc,  of  the  Chamber  of 

Deputies,  458, 
Leeds,  Duchess  of,  formerly  one  of  the 

Misacs  Caton  of  Maryhmd,  85,  iwU, 

157. 
Legations,  Foreign,  said,  by  a  visitor  to 

the  aQthor»  to  be  watched  by  English 

Government^  especially  American  and 

Huasian,  191. 
*'  Lengthy,"  nsc  of  word  in  America, 

dofcfidwl  by  Lord  llarrowby,  2S7. 
LootK>ldT  rrinec,  afterward ji  I^eopold  L 

of  Belgium,  90. 
L*Eiire,    Dupont   de,    remark    of,    to 

jVmcrican  Minister  on  his  recognition 

of  French  Hepnblic,  453, 
LeTce    of    Prince   liegent,    first    after 

author's  arrival,  88. 
LewiA  and  Clarke,  American  travellers, 

rcscai-ches  Qt\  on  Cohiriibia  river^  374. 
licvcn,  Count,  afterwards  IVinre,  Kiis- 

sian  Ambassador,  63 ;  diimer  at,  119, 

12L 
Lieven,  Princess,  visit  to,  408;  evening 

Bt,  409;  her  supposed  silent  miasion 

to  Frame,  413, 
Ligne's,  Prince  de,  Belgian  Ambassador, 

call  at,  436. 
Liverpool,    I-larl    of,     thirteen    years 

Premier  of  Knglaud,  42;  chonicCer  of, 

4fi.  108,  242. 
Ijondon,  environs  of,  author^s  arrival  in, 

24*  first  impressions  of,  27,  50,  61  ; 

t'oinikfirt^l  with  PariM,  55;  routine  of 

dnily  life  in,  179  ;  *'  alwuvii  peace  in/' 

whether  other  capitals  bo  bnmed  or 

K;ickeil»  25 1 ;  appearance  uf  West-end 

in  antumn,  .'322;  Ea>t-end  of,  325; 

'^  lungs  f»f,"  32Ci. 
Lindoii,  Bishop  r»f,  154,  206. 
Louis  Philipi>e,  King  of  the  French,  pre- 

yen  la  don  to,  397;  dinner  iit  I'alace  of, 

399  ;  at  i>L  Cloudj  404  ;  conver&alioii 

witli,  on  Spanrsh  marriago  iiucjition, 

4U5|  on  Mexican  nirairii,  416  ;  ou  com^ 


mcrcial  topics,  41ft  ;  reception  at  St 
Cloud,  420;  reflections  on  gOTernment 
of,  425  ;  opening  of  Chambers  br» 
429 ;  mniark  of,  in  regard  to  appviiact 
ing  banquet  in  Pari»,  436;  ia  coofitoit 
that  Government  will  be  able  to  mMD- 
tain  order,  437;  abdication  of,  440; 
an  exile,  442 ;  decree  of  porpoCaai 
banishment  against,  4S3. 

Louis  XIV.,  Dutch  Ambasmaor  sent 
to  make  peace  with,  who  swDOoed 
away  on  hcarifig  cxtTmvagaitt  tenni 
demanded,  Sd4, 

Louisiana,  cenion  of  by  Fmnce  to 
United  States,  bv  Tre'atv  of  1S03, 
372. 

Lowenhielm,  Count  de,  Swedish  Mir 
Ulster,  dinner  with,  403, 

Ludolf,  C^jnnt,  Minister  FlcnipoUsmlafY 
from  Naples,  66,  234. 

Lnttrell,  Mr,,  137. 

Luxuries,  **  out  of  season/*  at  Engliiii 
tablest  as  contradistinguished  fium  all 
tho8c  **  of  the  gea*>n,'   178. 

Lync*3och.  Lord,  152, 

Lyttelton,  Mr.  and  Lady  8mn^  6kaoei 
at,  136, 

Hactntofih,  Sir  Jamei^   126,   137;  his 

opinion  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon, 

and  Franklim   13S  ;    Author's  early 

familiarity  with  speeches  and  writingis 

of,   and    tributw   to,     139;    hit   tbeo 

forthcoming  history,  140, 
MocKenrie,  Mr.,  207. 
Mackenzie,  the  British  Tmvcller,  267, 
MeTavl^b,  Mr.,  of  Balrtmore,  354- 
Madi^o^,  Prc^sident,  TO,  95. 
Maitland,  Lord,  137. 
M:iitliind,  General,  153. 
Mandelsloh,   Count,  Charge  d*Affj 

from  Wirtemberg,  67,  463. 
Manners.  Major,  British  Army,  ^4. 
Manufaettircs,  and  eo^tly  prodnctums  of 

other  parts  of  tbc   wortd,  impocted 

into  England,  125. 
Marra.st,  Mons.,  reference  to  address  cf» 

to  National  Assembly  on  taking  chair 

as  President,  525  ;  dinner  at,  528. 
Marriages,  IWal,  rei)uiMtea  to  valiility 

of,  1 55 ;   four  occurring  within  few 

months  of  each  other,  269. 
Martin,  Mr.,  U.S.  Sccretiiry  of  Lcgi^ 

lion  lit  Pari».  395  ;  appointed  Char^ 

d* Affaires  to  Rome,  if*^. 
Maxwell.  8ir  ^furmy,  265. 
Maynnrd,  Ln-d,  27,5. 
Mayor's,  Lirtl,  Dinner  at,  129. 
McCall,  Colonel,  U.S.  Army,  542. 
Mediation,  offers  of,  refused  by   United 

Ktates  and  Great  Uritttin  n»pcctivt>y, 

174, 
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IfeilileiTBiiesB,  Poticj  of  UniM  Stales 
in  the  I9A  ;    If.S.  oqiUMlmo  to;   hs 
(litfciplioc,  197* 
[  Mcditernncaxi,    Sdiloi's    iodriiie  of 

*  Hare  Ckoseiii,*'  135* 
[MelTitto.  Lord,  FiJit  Lord  oT  Admirmltr, 
ia.  S8  ;  Author  dines  wiih,  133,  291. 
Ilf£itttgcne,ftt  LordC»aitkscn^h%  North 
Qrmj.  Kent,  30S. 
Mexico,    CbnTct^ations     with     Louis 
I      Pbai|>pe»  respeetiag,  404.  416^  433, 
iMilkiQ,   ihe  d<I  carved  balnster  frotn 
the  staircsBe  of  his  house »  presented 
hy  Jcremjr  Benthmn  to  Author.  S88. 
J^lili,  Mr,  288. 
>mtigui,  Profonor.  Il4k 

wndwil^  ftoooditcd  toSecre* 
Ui7  of  State,  67. 
J>lini8trj%  SdectioQ  of,  hy  ExccatiTC 
Committee  of  French  Rcpoblic,  477; 
Lotiij  NtipoIooD's  first  compodtioii  ol, 
651. 
'    '        T^ird.  Amcricjin,  22, 

int,  439,556,  561. 
.  ....^,    Connt,    Mjaistor   Plenipoieti- 
timry  trom  Dciimark,  66. 
|3loiiC7,    Pafter,    issue  nf,    resisted    hy 
Mimatcr  of  Fioiince,  Freoch  Ecpublic, 
505, 
'  Monroe,  President,  26  i  chancier  of,  47, 

60,118,  138,355. 
Bfoiitiiffii«Mr.,  177. 
Mcnlireiiibertt   his   attack  on  French 

Mlnisinr,  403. 
Hcmtebello,  Dnc  de,  dinner  with,  435. 
MoQteoroeiy,  Mr,  and  Mrs.,  dinner  with 

in  PAris,  403, 
Montholon,  Count,  and  French  Consnl- 

Atcftt  Richmond,  Va.,  54 L 
;  Montpcusier,    Due    and   DuchesM  dOt 

399,  406, 
[  Montrose,  Doke  of,  101, 152,  241. 
I  Morpeth,  Lord,  137. 
I  MoiTiB,   Mr.,    American    Minister    to 

Fmnce,  striking  remark  of,  151, 
t  Moscow,  fsilure  of  Naftoloon's  expedi- 
tion to,  predicted  by  Mr,  Adamsi,  121. 
]^ti)iint  Edj^ei^nmbe,  Earl  of,  and  Ijuiy 

Emma,  157. 
[  Monn tains.  Rocky,  claims  l»eyond  the, 
third  of  the  snbjeets  of  ii^enerat  ncf;o- 
iiation  of  1818,  as  to  which  Conven- 
tion Bij^nacd,  itco  Apftciidix,  373, 
Mulijrrftve,  Earl  of,  Master  General  of 
CIrdnancc,  43,  56  ;   and  Oaintess  of, 
123, 
I  MQtwter,  Count,  Minister   Plenij»oteu- 
tinry  from  Hanover,  66. 

|Kapk*«,  Minister  from,  TiO. 

I  N:it>glruD  L^  exertions  ut  Europe  against. 


45;  leAections  on  career  of, 
K53;  widi>w  of,  CoBTt  moiiffitiBf  fer, 
4S3* 

NapoJcoo,  Lonia,  (Kapoleoii  HL)  deitne 
to  rank  hhnsell  aoiMr  Wlag  of  Refnib- 
lic,  457 ;   eoaummkusoa    from,   lo 
National  Assembly,  488 )  Eattiiemettt 
in  National  Aasembly,  in  re|;;arii  lo^ 
493;  Elected  Member  of  National  Aa- 
sembly, 492 ;    Deoeei   agalnai  pro- 
posed, 494;  no  Tote  npoo  tbern^  494; 
Vole  of  National  Asaembly  to  admit 
to   Ms  seat.  497;    L^ter    from,    to 
President  of  National  Assembly,  that 
he  waa  abont  to  leare  London^  4Sk8  ; 
proeeedinga  in  National  Assembly,  in 
oonnf  oflDoe,  499  ;  GnMipi  of  work- 
men   amniad    AasemblT    eeipiiiog 
abont  admisabn  of  oa  Member,  901 ; 
Letter  fh>m,  of  15  Jnne  to  Pt^eddent 
of  National  Assemb^i  resijcminfr  hia 
teati  501  ;    Proeeedin^   in    Nation al 
Assembly  ineo^  "       r 

from  London  i  il 

Assembly,  on  :..    w.^...  ..  ....  .^^ :u- 

aentative  for  Corsiea,  626 ;  elected 
representative  for  Paris,  532  {  leaTet 
London  to  take  his  seat,  533  ;  sorpriso 
and  cariosity  of  Chamber  sa  be  enters 
by  side  door  533  ;  hij  election  de- 
clared from  tribune ;  proceedings  in 
National  Assembly  on  occasion  of; 
his  speech  ;  its  reception,  634;  dis- 
AYowf  appellation  of  Pretender,  535 ; 
does  not  vote  on  M,  Thouret*^  amend- 
ment, 535;  important  paper  read  by, 
in  tl.  .  -M""  ^   /  ^^  ■ . '  rrjocc  to 

hill  on  eve 

of  4.ivv... i  ..i-'pnblic, 

645  ;  clotted   1  lent  of  Re- 

public by  Kit  I  ">  47  i  aj9ccn<]a 

Tribune,  of  fealty  to 

Repubtji.,  .toNattonnl 

Asacmblv,  us  rr*  ^J. it- ni  of  Republic, 
550 ;  interview  of,  with  General  Ca- 
vai^inc  on  leaving  Tribune,  650  } 
chartics  M.  Odillon  Barrot  to  form  a 
Miinstr\*  ;  nameji  of  Mimijtry,  551; 
Antho/s  remarks  on  election  of«  551 ; 
seliTtA  a»  his  residence  the  Pttlm'e 
Elyst'c.  552  ;  first  reception  of  Diplo- 
matic Corps  by,  as  Presiilent  of  Ite- 
public  ;  perwnal  appearance  of,  553; 
Author's  reflections  on  the  scene,  555; 
the  ^reen  and  gold  livery  of  the  Em- 
pire, 559;  entertainment*  by,  na 
Prince  President,  659  ;  remarks  of,  to 
Amcricor  Minbtcr  at  audience  of 
leave,  567, 

v......,.r  f^fncml,  Spaniah  Ambaasadur, 

r  un,  Laws  of  United  SUtOi 
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respecting,  as  compared  with  thoee  of 
other  O>uotrie8,  112. 

Navigatioo,  celebrated  Act  of  England, 
39  i  code  of,  of  United  States,  282. 

Navy  of  the  United  States,  complimen- 
tary remarks  in  reference  to,  bj  Ad- 
miral Sir  Joseph  Torke,  177;  opinion 
respecting,  by  Field  Marshal  Lord 
Beresford,  276 ;  a  visitor  to  author 
refers  to  exploits  of,  in  way  not 
suited  to  good  feelings  of  conversa- 
tion ;  first  and  only  time,  author  had 
heard  such  sentiments  in  England ; 
author's  commentary;  action  be- 
tween Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  369. 

Neal,  Mr.,  174. 

Needles,  The,  passage  through  of  U.  S. 
Ship**Franklm,»^7. 

Negotiation,  General,  proposed  between 
United  States  and  Great  Britain ; 
subjects  of  enumerated,  270  ;  another 
Plenipotentiary  proposed,  to  meet,  in 
conjunction  with  author,  any  two  of 
Great  Britain,  272  ;  is  entered  upon, 
in  preparatory  conference,  at  country 
seat  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  North  Cray, 
Kent,  306;  formal  opening  of,  at 
Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall ;  full 
powers  exhibited,  and  recapitulation 
of  subjects  of,  in  all  thirteen,  313  ; 
convention  signed  as  to  subjects 
a«,^rced  upon,  see  Appendix,  365-77. 

Nenjours,  Due  dc,  399,  405. 

NeuilIy,ridaeeof,  397  ;  Anther's  official 
presentation  to  KinjLT  of  the  French  at, 
397  ;  dinner  at,  399  j  evening;  at, 
402. 

Ney,  Colonel  Edj^jar,  5G2. 

Nootlva  Sound,  75. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  009. 

Kormanby,  Marquis  of,  British  Am- 
bassador at  I'aris,  40e,  449,  459  ; 
dinner  with,  529. 

Norwich,  Bishop  of,  213  ;  youngest  of 
thirty  children,  355. 

Observatory  at  Greenwich,  minute  at- 
tention of  Government  to  instruments 
in  use  at,  150. 

OHvera,  Mr.,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  Portu<;al,  66. 

Onis,  Mr.,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  Spain,  65. 

Oj)inions,  quick  changes  of,  among  the 
French  people  during  revolution,  519. 

Orangery  at  St.  Cloud,  421. 

Orleans,  Duchess  of,  with  her  two  chil- 
dren at  St.  Cloud,  421  ;  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  441. 

Orleans  Funnily,  decree  of  perpetual  , 
banishment  against,  488. 


Oadinot,  (General,  Commander  of  French 

Army  at  Rome,  563. 
Oxford,  Bishop  of,  157. 

Pahlen,  Count,  121. 

Paintings,  collection  of,  at  Stafford 
House,  122;  more  in  £ngland  than 
any  other  coantiy,  135. 

Palmella,  Count,  afterwards  Marquis, 
Ambassador  firom  Portugal,  64. 

Palmer,' Mr.  and  Mrs.,  of  Philadelphia, 
562. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  158,  note,  406. 

Paris,  Archbishop  of,  address  by  to 
clergy,  456;  death  of,  at  barricades, 
510 ;  decree  of  Nationiftl  Assembly  in 
memory  of,  514  ;  funeral  of,  515. 

Paris,  increase  of,  during  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  426 ;  appearance  of,  after  in- 
surrection of  23rd  Jane,  512 ;  con- 
trasts seen  in,  524. 

Parliament,  dissolution  of  by  Prince  Be- 
gent,  240;  first  opening  of  by  Queen 
Victoria,  244,  note ;  opening  of  by  fire 
Commissioners  on  part  of  Prince 
Regent,  353. 

Parma,  Duchess  of,  widow  of  Napoleon 
I.,  423. 

Parties,  political,  reflections  npon  state 
of,  in  France,  423. 

Patterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  of  Baltimore, 
70. 

Payne,  Mr.  Howard,  American  dra- 
matist, applause  with  which  his  tra- 
gedy is  received  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  3-35. 

Payne  and  Foss,  Pall  Mall,  113. 

People, Enpjlish,  appearance  of,  in  streets 
of  London,  51. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  126,  note. 

Peel,  Mr.,  succeeds  Lord  Sidmouth  as 
Home  Secrctarv,  44. 

Penns,  The  Miss,'286. 

Pensacola  and  St.  Marks,  Spanish  posts 
of;  facts  on  which  General  Jackson, 
Commander  of  American  Troops, 
acted  in  taking  possession  of,  29.3; 
Ix)rd  Castlereagh  makes  an  inquiry 
on  the  subject,  299. 

Pensioners,  Greenwich,  146. 

Perceval,  Mr.,  45. 

Peters,  Mr.,  of  Belmont,  President  of 
Agricultural  Society  of  Pliiladel])hia, 
284. 

Pleffel,  Mr.,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  Bavaria,  66. 

Pheasants,  .312. 

Pilots,  altercation  between,  for  U.  S.  ship 
"  Franklin,"  9. 

Pilot-Boats,  American  and  English, 
6. 

Pinckard,  Dr.,  author  dines  with,  218. 
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rjtikncy,  Mr,  of  Miirylanil,  85,  118, 
ritt,    VV'ilberforce's  risrolloctions  of,  at 
Bcliool,  175?  Lord  Harrcwbj'5  recol- 
lection* off  267. 
riuntiL,  Mfo  Uudor  Secrctarj  of  State, 

Pole,  Mr.  Wclleslcv,  aft«r\var<ls  Ijord 
Mar} boroughs  Miistor  of  Mint,  43, 
5S;  Mr&.f  *27^;  author  dines  with, 
354. 

Pole»»  depntntion  of,  to  Lamarline,  459; 
demonstration  in  favour  of,  479. 

Tolcticii,  Iklr,,  Mini.<$ter  from  Uusnia  to 
the  LTniicd  btutcs,  121;  hiu  inatruc- 
tiona,  293. 

Policy,  Itnlmn,  merits  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon's, 5C3- 

PoligmiCjPrince.Frcnch  AiDba»ador,64* 

Pblk,  President,  3*J5, 

Fond,  Mr,,  Astrouomer  Royil,  Green- 
wich, 150. 

Ponsonby,  Colonel,  88;  Mr.,  275. 

Poor-taxes,  210. 

Population,  concentration  of,  in  parti- 
cular districts  of  Kngland,  21. 

Porlamoath,  author  lands  at,  13  ;  ap- 
pearance of  harbonr,  13  ;  George  Itm 
at,  16;  Bell-ringers,  royal,  of,  17> 
journey  fnim  to  London,  stopping  a 
iiig;ht  at  Gtxl aiming,  18, 

PouESsin,  Major,  4 44;  appointed  Minister 
to  United  states,  493;  conversation 
with,  5U6. 

Powell,  MidahipmaD,  of  Virginia,  6- 

IVaslin,  iJudie^  do,  murder  of,  103  ; 
Due  dc,  405. 

Precedence  at  English  dinners*  Cabinet 
Ministers  often  decline  to  take,  over 
diplomatic  corps,  60;  but  in  reality 

1K)6SCS8  it,  Q3. 

Prescott,    W.   U.,  compliment   to    by 
H tini bold t,  410;    prompt 
of  li<iuis  Philippe's  Gov  r 
btB  request  for  original  du^u... ....._  .^. 

his  hi?tor3%  413, 

President  of  United  Statc«,  Letter  of 
Credence  from,  to  Prince  Rei^ni,  ac- 
crediting author  as  Envoy  Extrm>rdi- 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Prcsis,  the  English,  pror"'  *'*"'f'^  nndac* 
curacy  of,  i^O;  rul  which 

govern*.  *iOO;  amon  II  i  rivcm- 

itient  by,  in  stamps^  pi ui it^  of  *omc 
of  the  'newspapers,  20l  ;  reliability 
and  fulness  of  ia^v  reports  in,  *iU2  ; 
fcjirlc^sucss  uf  and  latitude  indulged 
in  by,  iO.'i;  hut  do  iuft  govern  the 
rimntry,  204;  permanent  us  distinct 
front  dailyt  lie  commanding cJiariulcr, 
205  ;  disavowal  of  Ixtrd  Cft{ittcreu;;ti 
t^f  nil  wotmcidou  between  Uovcruxucut, 


and  papers  said  to  propagate  ita  opi- 

Dions,  305. 
Press,  the  English,   conversation  with 

Louis      Philippe      respecting,    405  ; 

French,  restrictions  upon  by  National 

Assembly,  523, 
PriraoKeuituro,  author's  reQections  with 

reference   to  subject  of,  apart    from 

political  consideration,  312. 
Prince,  Black,  interesting  conversation 

Bt  dinner  at  Mr.  We  lies  ley  Pole's  in 

reference  to  picture  of,  355. 
Prince  President,  reprei^eutation  of  old 

re;;imeat  cntcrtaiiimcntu  of,  661. 
I'n>iect8,  new,  authors  and  inventors  of, 

seeking  pntmnn^e  from  Uovcmtiicnt 

of  United  States,  112, 
Provisional  Government,  (see  Go?eni- 

ment  Provisional), 

Queen  of  the  Freatb,  309, 

Hamad  an  i,  Mr.,  Chii  rg^  d*  Affaires  from 
Coniitantinople,  67. 

Rappe!,  the,  463;  Mons.  dc  Tocqucvillc 
called  aviray  by,  in  inidM  of  couver^a- 
sation  wiih  American  Minister,  464  ; 
sounds  of,  again  heard  in  Pari*,  306. 

Ra7.ors,  a  |»er8on  who  m.idc  a  fortune 
by  making  and  selling,  330. 

Read,  Commodore,  letter  from,  to 
American  Minister,  4?»0. 

Reflections  of  Author  as  to  exchange  of 
diplomatic  reprcaentative*  of  higher 
chLcs  between  dij^tant  Jiepublici  and 
ancient  Governments  of  Kuropc,  S>0  ; 
u^joii  the  ability  of  the  llritiah  Goveni- 
mcDt  to  withstand  attacks,  as  seen  by 
her  steady  advance  in  prosperity  and 
power,  278  ;  ufH>n  the  tnie  character 
of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
hthI  their  prosjjecta,  279  j  ujkiii  tlio 
'  ucy  of  powrr  to  seek  its  own 
'  ntation,  ilhuftrnte<l  by  Great 
i^.i^.kiu  on  North  We*t  coast  of 
America,  374  ;  as  to  reeiprociiy  t>f 
duties  between  Notions,  376  ;  iinou 
feelings  and  topics  of  home  cherished 
bv  an  American  Minister  abroad, 
338. 

lle;:cnt,  Iliit  Royal  Highness  the  Prince, 
25,  61,  (>3  ;  fceeption  of  Author  by 
at  Carlton  IIt>u»c^  81  ;  hifi  adda'ss  tr>, 
84 ;  reply  of,  84  ;  inqniries  for 
Mr  Adiuns  and  othcrB ;  speaks  of 
Mrs-  Patterson  and  ilic  Miss  Calons 
iyf  Marylanrl,  85,  117,  122  ;  birtli-day 
drawing  room  io  honour  of,  194. 

Republic,  French,  ee!cf»raHoa  of  Anni* 
wraary  of,  559  ;  QuiMtiun  of  prece- 
dence between  Prc&idcnl  of  and 
President  of  National  A>*cnibly  yn 
occauou  of,--(«cc  Kevolation). 
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-    -        >-.:  i^-'i^    ;    .'  >xt.  >_r  "»V  '  .t—    117.  iCo- 

— ;.. :       Jijr:  ^c.v     r  >r-c:  *  X  -ntlfw  r^ioec:  ax  «  dLnner  ai 

.i.:,>c^     i-:  :     r  cx>  S;  .i^zj.!  .  'itiJcnL  MArsh*!  of  Fraoce, 

-:•-    "isir~:*:T-T:     :!*  .  4-.-+ 


• -i^   :   1S...C  ^^^:-i-^7•:i^^e  i.'!  :he  perkxUcal  writers, 

...:  .:  I_.  i  >  Xi-  i;:z-:«er  c:'  rolinz-.ts  in   Lackingtoo's 

L.».-.T.  1^1^  c-  l-;-T :-.    !i5:    .^uctiiicn  trom.  by 

-.!•:  :  :  :*   -  -»:  S  i-   z  'izl  CL<-iaf<eake,  author  *s  re- 
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flcctiont  opon  the  ncriou  l^^etTvccn^ 
359. 

Slieplierirs  shop  for  cni-glass ;  anecdote 
of  Empenir  Alexanaer  after  visit- 
ing, 52. 

SheridQii,  differenco  between  part>?  of 
his  speciLhci*  previously  written  out, 
and  extern  pom  noottji  parts,  290, 

Ships,  Aincricuu,  iuviolubility  of,  254. 

Shops  of  London.  60. 

Sidmonth,  Lord.  .Sccretflry  of  St.itc  for 
Homo  Department,  Ai  j  speaks  of 
United  States  with  grcut  cordijdity, 
217. 

Silver^  anthor's  reflections  upon  the 
6nmptuou»  scr^'icea  of,  seen  on  Kutjlisk 
t&bletjr  as  evidences  of  national  m 
Tvell  as  individual  ridics,  200. 

Sinclairt  Sir  John,  his  work  on  the 
British  fimince»,  2011;  author  dines 
with,  282. 

Slaves  curried  off  hy  English  Ships  from 
United  States,  aikr  War  of  1313,  S2. 
72,  78,  316, 

SlaTcs,  treatment  of,  in  the  United 
State?,  153. 

Slave  Trade,  Great  Britain  anxious 
that  United  States  slmiild  co-operate 
in  measnrcs  for  its  cxtirpatioij,  1 73  ; 
United  States  first  to  abalishj  mAQj^B 
precedetl  by  Denmark,  1 74  ;  Treaties 
conchided  by  Great  Britain  witli 
foreign  Powers,  and  amount  paid  in 
money,  for  suppression  of^  256  ; 
United  States  invited  to  co* operate* 
257 ;  distiDCtion  between,  and  Siuverjt 
in  the  Uniie<l  States,  253.  262- 

Smith,  Mr.  John  Adams,  United  States 
Secretary  of  Legation »  87. 

Society,  Bible,  Britibh  and  Foreijpi, 
meeting  of,  213. 

Societies,  Fublici  anniversary  meetings 
of  J  one  gentleman  a  member  of 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  211  ;  eunme- 
ratioa  of  a  few  in  Ixindon,  212. 

Sodor  and  Man,  Bishop  of,  215, 

Somerst  Lonl,  176. 

SocDGrsetr  Lord  Fitzroy,  aide  to  Duke 
of  Wellington,  354. 

Southard,  Mr.  Secretary,  49, 

Sovereigns,  Allied,  incident  connected 
with  Tisit  of,  Uy  England,  14. 

Spaiot  affain  of,  and  contest  between 
and  her  colonies,  187 ;  policy  of 
United  States  in  reference  to,  I8S5 
emm  of  complaint  against,  by 
United  States,  190. 

Spanish  Marriage  Question,  convcrsa* 
tion  witb  Ivoais  I'hilippc  reapectiug, 
405  ;  remarks  upon,  428. 

Speaking,  I'uhlitf,  253. 


Speeches  at  public  dinners,  230. 
Spencer,  Rarl,  IS7. 

Sports,   Fii'ld,  fondncBa  for,    in    Eng- 
land, ^23 ;  instances  of  exploits  in, 

355. 
Stiiflord,  Ln<ly,  formerly  one  of  the  Miss 

Ctttons  of  Maryland,  85,  n^te. 
StatFord*s,    ^Marchioness    of,     evening 

party  at,  122,  233  -,  author  dmes  with 

Maiquis  of,  259. 
Stanley,  Lord,  (late  Earl  of  Derby), 

126,  nok. 
Stanton,  Mr.,  Attach^*  to  United  Suites 

Legation  at  Paris,  3^5  ;    appointed 

Se^^retary  of  Legation,  466. 
St.  Clondt  Palace  of,  reception  at,  401  • 

invitation  to,  in  honour  of  annivcrsiinr 

of  ilarria^e  of  King  ami  Qiiccn,  42<>, 
Stature,  remark  of  Lord  Sifl mouth,  timt 

the  armour  of  foniier  times  indicated 

stature  to  be  snialler  than  at  present; 

reasons  assigned,  327. 
Stewart,  liord,  87,  195,  291. 
Stewarts,  Tlie  Mr^  nephews  of  Lord 

Cantlereogh,  309. 
Siewait,  Commodore,  U»  S.  Navy,  2,  5, 

15. 
Sticmeld,  Baron,  Minister  Fleniix>tcn- 

tiary  trotii  Sweden,  66. 
St.  T^wreiH'c,  ri^f:^ht  to  navigate,  claimed 

by  Unitcil  States,  373. 
Stockton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  662. 
Storm   at  Sea,  on   boai'd   U.  S.   ship 

Franklin,  2. 
Stor}%  Judge,  tribute  to,  by  Dr.  Iluet, 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambrid^je,  42ft, 
Strangers,   reception  of,  in   England  ; 

diplomatic,  iuvitj\tions  to,  2i>6. 
Street*!,  appearance  of,  in  west  end  of 

London,  53,  55. 
Stunner,     Baron,     Austrian      Consul 

General  to  United  States,  62. 
Sully,  hb   retinue  as  Ambassador  to 

Englmid,  67. 
Surrey*  Earl  and  Couatcas  of,  SGI. 
Sussex,  Uuke  of,  hia  flow  of  conversa- 
tion in  TtJQiiiing  visit  to  autlior,  125  ; 

his  know  ledge  of  languages,  129,  209. 
Sutherland,  Duchess  Countess  of,  123, 

note, 
Swedish  Ministcr*s,  evening  fit,    with 

diplumatic  corps,  to  hear  Jenny  Lind, 

Symlwls,  represented  on   drop  cnrtaiu 
'at  Coven t  Garden  Theatre,  not  his- 
torically true,  ISO. 

Tax,  Laws  of  England,  no  nation  h.i8 

ever  paiil  so  much,  247, 
Tayloc,  Mr.,  of  WaMhington,  attjiche  lo 

Auth<iir's  lAJgation,  19,  B7, 
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T«rior,   Gomml,   the  newly    etcetod 

tin,  iondiiM  of  ili»  Kn^lUh  for,  145. 
*f^ginDaiilli«  Lord*  1 74,  ^  i  s. 
Tbfl4n%  l^naohp  if  pmpHntioti  far,  5S3, 
*ftalli»l9.  prirnte  nt  J^t.  Clgufl,  4i2. 
Tlkienfp  M.nr  rvCTptiuti  nt,  lafi ;  At  Priijeo 

l4Pib'  receptiQii.  AciL ;  qa  tbL»  Italmn 

t»li^«  i@4. 
TbonpKMir  Captiiin,  IT .8.  Ka^,  ISO* 
HiOiMMii,  Mr.  BtfCitUifj,  49. 
noimroqglit  Admlml,  kl«  conrleij  lo 

Oiiiiiiod«f«  Stewart,  1 7. 
Thoiircl«  MoT».  At,  h»i  iUTienrtmt^nt  lo 

new  f  rene^  roiwitiiTUioji,  *"  that  «fi 

tviffHid    in  fVomet    can  l»e    flc«{«d 

E^mblkl"    d«bftl«  oa   muendineiit, 

Tid<?-walttni  At  Portsmotttli,  14. 
Tieraey,  Mr,,  137. 
Titiibcr,  iof  tlio  Nry/,  Hh 

TiMUtl,  195. 

ToImoco  Monofiolj;  ^oiiT^rutlimi  with 
lAan  Philippe  r^  [jecijii|[.  419;  nn- 
fiiiocenfid  ne^odfiCioM  with  Gorem- 
menlof  i^acli  Repablic,  iq  rcgnrd 
tOf  536^  public  crplnlon  in  France  In 
favour  of,  536f  King*s  words  on  the 
BQbject  at  St  CkjQcl  recall ed,  537, 

Toeti^jeville,  Moras,  dc,  c<:>DTcrsatJom  of 
with  the  Amencan  Minister,  4Gt,  463^ 

Tokuy,  178,  195. 

TonjiAgu  of  the  two  conn  trie?,  as  re^- 
Mi^  bj  Contention  of  1SI5,  373j 
qucBtiou  of,  ai  root  of  failure  to  ar« 
mn^e  We»t  Indiii  txoJe,  in  uc^otia* 
tiimof  1818,359. 

Torren^i  MAJor-Gen.  Sir  Heiit7i  153, 

Trftdf,  West  Itidia,  brief  explanatlcm  of 
^niTal  question,  S5;  topic  at  lUnner, 
ttt  Lord  MelfilleX  in  vian  of  pica-  J 
£anlry,  IS4^  first  of  the  »ubjecU  I^ft 
una<!jasted  in  negotiatioo  of  181S; 
hi^btry  of  discussions  in  reference  to^ 
see  AppcDdix  |  fri^isb  profiosals  bj 
Biitii^h  plenipo^entifirics,  357  ;  ton- 
n&^0f  fonndnMon  of  diiiptitet  359. 

Trfl?el,  foreign,  fSjndnc^s  of  the  Engftab 
fur,  and  adiriuitiige  tbert'by  dcrivod  to 
them,  135- 

Trcatics^  extract  from  work  of  Jcnkin- 
eon  ous  39  J  right  of  prc<^encc  in, 
70;  between  Unitetl  Stfltcs  and  Great 
BritaJo,  74  ;  of  1783,  324  j  of  1794 
nnd  1603,  337  j  of  1S19,  323^  of 
1819  and  1824,  p.  341  j  obligations  of. 
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tjot  complete  in  U.S,  tmtll  excli«Jtge 

of  rsuftcatmus,  375. 
Tr«aiies  of  Feiice,  eoilingiasm  in  liotiM 

of  Commons  oa  production  oC  45. 
Treaty  of  Washiuj^oTif  xii,  44,  nol«; 
Torker,  diploniiitic  relatiotia  betwem 

and  United  8£at(»,  120. 

Union,  The,  opinion  of  Field  Marsbal 
Ijord  0(rrp8tord  with  jTefcrcn™  t^, 
875  }  Auilior^a  tribtttu  to  ralac  of, 
3fil, 

Unit«4  Statei,  tbdr  fbrrf^  policy  s 
important  letter  from  the  antin^ir  to 
thr  I*rc*idcat  in  conni'Jtion  with 
affairi  of  {^pain  mid  lier  eokmica,  ia 
which  England  to  be  a  party,  S26j 
reflections  In  reference  to,  %±b' 

Usa;^  accorded  by  the  world  to  Sota- 
Tfti^R  and  Ihos^  in  immodmto  con- 
ii^9Lioii  with  them,  90;  at  EngM 
4lim©rs,  262- 

Ctmht,  Treaty  oft  69;  Trcaly  of,  ia 
connexion  with  Spaui&b  Maniige 
Qnestion,  4^9. 

Vandcnbreck,  llr.,  bli  marriage  to  Misi 
Oieen,  402- 

Vansittart,  Mr.  ( afterwards  Lord 
Bcj^ley),  Chancellor  of  Kxehetjaer, 
42,  313;  anthor  dines  mth,  26fi, 

Venezuela^  anchor  h  called  upon  by  a 
mamberr  of  tlie  Congress  of,  in  refer* 
ence  to  sifaira  of  tl.  S.  and  l^pam,  S^M, 

Temon,  Blount,  associated  with  La 
Grang^e,  555. 

YersailleB,  401;  recollection  of  a  month 
at,  40«. 

Victoria,  Qneen,  blgb  appreciation  in 
Uultcd  State's  of  her  domestic  virtues, 
ina,  fwte;  Hpctv.b  of^  cm  opening  Rrft 
Parliametit  after  bcr  accession,  244, 
nf^te ;  her  annonnccment  from  the 
throne  of  her  apptt>aehmg  marriagef 
S45,  noU. 

Yfenna,  rule  of,  €9, 

YilLa  lical.  Count,  Portug;aef«  Ambae^ 
sador,  GG. 

Villc,  Hotel  de,  recognition  of  French 
Kepnhlic  at  by  American  Minister, 
452  ;  triumph  of  Lamartinc  at,  454 ; 
bftll  11^  givett  by  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
rj55. 

Villieri,  Mr.  (afterwardii  Earl  of  Claren- 
rfon)  and  Mrs.,  152^  author  ditiei 
mth,  274. 

Yim  tH  0  f  Ceremony,  401. 

Visits,  rule  reguhiting  diploraatie,  R8 ; 
intercoano  Uiereby  arising  leaJing  to 
hospital]  tics,  of  whieb  author  cheris^ea 
ihc  nQomoiy*  5S, 
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Dtiix  at  44.  4S.  5$^  l»  ^ 

■IBiiiJi    Wiat  fife  oL  IK  PiCK-  «;; 
dBB^  IK  WoR  Tiddn  A  ^«Mri<«^ 

^lifc  TKi  lb  ^it  IjnflBd  ^iT  «  ^    WtfBc.  Steim,  KraHMB  JLatboBBdoR, 
aepaam  oL  wn  ftiiiiiQ  of  IftaBc  m       Gl 

WmkmtL^  Cmas^  copiwm  '■■  wifii  ^g        Tin  iik  Itt.  «IS^   ^   fioMn  «f 

PiKBL  ^(12.  WokB^  mil  ■■in  «f  iBi  «ataai» 

ir«Ii«,Mr,a&EnBii&LDriiVmDM.    WcnmMc.  Dmi^ot  XsrMmss  << 

157;    «*ei   cf   i^on  ibAhbt  aad    ITesqikft&v  IVm^  << «». 
Bin^GiiaHi?  43.  ;     cmtfimtittua  » •wat^.  17^ 


Wadiin^toB,  d«  Fdooe  cf  WjJbs  M  ;      hi|MuiaiA  SlMflidn  in  w^  175,  214. 

Cbtf-kioe,    157,  IM  ;   kk   iucvel  1      tablets  ISl. 

MSdroi     icihiimVii^   br   I^kc    cT  J  Wiru  Mr.  An«iKT-G«Mna»  4f« 
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